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I. 

Observations respecting the remarhahle Effects of 
■ Sol-Lunar Influence in the Fevers 0/ India; 
zvith the Scheme of an Astronomical Ephemeris for 
the purposes of Medicine and Meteorology. 

BY FRANCIS BALFOUR, ESQ. M. D.* 

W HILST the interesting and successful re- 
searches of the Asiatic Society are excit- 
ing the curiosity and expectation of the learned in 
every quarter of the world, it is natural for those 
who are prosecuting discoveries in medicine and 
meteorology to look towards India, for some in- 
formation respecting the nature and peculiarities 
of the climate in which we live. Possessing, as 
we do, the peculiar advantages of a tropical si*:ua- 
tion, with a more extensive field, and greater con- 
veniency for making’ observations than any Euro- 
pean nation ever enjoyed before, it is an expecta- 

* Mr. Balfour is the author of the Paper in the Second Vo- 
lume of the Asiatic Researches, entitle I a “Treatise ^ the in- 
“troduclion of the Arabic into the Pmicn, and language of 
“ Hindoatan/* 
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2 itEMARKABLfi EFF^TS OF SOL-LUNAR 

tiOTiiwljich they hav^ reason to entertain, and 
#fiich, on that account, and many other*considera- 
tions, we ought, if possible, to gratify. 

One of the mosl striking and interesting pfecu- 
liarities of this climate is, the wonderful connection 
that subsists between the paroxysms of fevers, and 
certain relative positions ,i!pf the sun and moon^ 
and as it is a peculiarity that leads to new ideas re- 
specting the theory and treatment of the whole 
class of febrile diseases, and suggests Desiderata 
for meteorological research ; and therefore presents 
to the physician and philosopher, one of the most 
important phenomena in nature, I have chosen it 
for the subject of this paper. 

I. Of fAe Number Importance cf the Dis- 
eases that belong to the Glass of Fevers. 

As the terms fevers, febrile diseases, or class of 
fevers, cannot convey to those who have not pro- 
fessionally or regularly applied themselves to the 
study of medicine, any just or adequate idea of tl]j,e 
great extent ajid magnitude of this subject, I have 
thought it expedient to take this occasion to ob- 
serve, for their information, that the class of fevers 
or febrile diseases comprehends, not only the dis- 
orders that always receive the appellation of fevers, 
but a very great nunvher of others that are never 
distinguished by this name, although the fever 
which accompanies them, constitutes the very es- 
sence of the disease. Diseases of this description, of 
which many are far more desti uctive to the human 
race than those expressly called fevers, are most of 
them included in the following catalogue. 

The plague, ])utrid sore-throats, epidemic ca- 
tarrhs, dysenteries, pleurisies, peripneumonies, C|^o- 
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lies, cholera morbus, acute^ liver, the siHalUpQXp 
measles, erysipelas, elephantiasis, rheumatism^ 
gput, tooth-achs, ophthalmias, megrims, obstruc- 
tions of the liver and spleen, diarrhoeas, consump- 
tions, spitting of blood, and hoemorrhoids ; many 
species of hypochondriasis, insanity, epilepsy, te- 
tanus and asthma; the state of teething in chil- 
dren, all local inflammations, external and internal, 
accompanied with fever of any kind, and all sores 
and ulcers, especially of the legs in warm climates. 
In short, all diseases attended with periodical exa- 
cerbations of fever, however obscure, &c. &c. 

With* whatever success, therefore, I may havp 
acquitted myself in my researches respecting the 
class qj fevers, it will appear from this explanation, 
that the object, at least, cannot, with truth, be 
represented as unimportant and useless. It cannot 
be unimportant and useless to investigate the na- 
ture of a class of diseases, by which tlie whole of 
the human race is sorely afflicted ; and ultimately 
three-fourths of mankind are carried to the grave. 

II. Of the effects of Sol-Lunar Influence in 

Fevers, denominated Continued, llemitting, and 

Intermitting. 

A collection of all the observations I have made 
on this Subject would be much too voluminous for 
a place amongst the researches of thiC Society. 
For my present object, it will be sufficient to state, 
as briefly as possible, the general conclusions that 
1 have been led to draw from a view of the whole ; 
and they are those that follow. 

\st. Of the Paroxysms of Fevers. 

In Thmgal there Is no room to doubt that the 
human frame is atiected by the influence conuect- 

B 2 



4 ^REMARKABLE E||ECTS OF SOL-LUNAR 

0$ with the relative situations of the suuand moon. 
|li cerflin states of health and vigoiifj tliis influ- 
ence has not power to shew itself by any obvious 
cfli;cts ; and in such cases its existence is often not 
acknowledged. But in certain states of debility 
and disease it is able to manifest itself by exciting 
febrile paro^rysms : and the propensity or aptitude 
of the constitution, to be affected with febrile par- 
oxysms in siicli cases, may be denominated the 
paroxysmal disposition. 

From the great variety that af)pears in the vio- 
lence and repetition of paroxysms, in ditferent cases, 
at the same jiinctiire of time, wlien the exciting 
power must act Cipially on all, it must be inferred, 
that the paroxysmal disposition exists in dificrent 
cases in various degrees oi propensity. 

It appears also, from the history of fevers, tluat 
there is a disposition in all of them, which gradu- 
ally increases and advances to a state in whicli it 
becomes ripe, or piep.ared for that remarkable 
change whicli terminates in a solution of the fever; 
and is dcnoininatnl a crisis. This tendency in 
fevers may be eailcd the critical disposition ; which 
distinguishes itself in different cases, and at dilfe- 
rent times by various degrees oi' matnrily. 

The constitutions iluit prevail in different kinds 
of fever discover obvious peeiriiarifies with respect 
to the progress anrl nwtnracion of the ciitical rlispo- 
sition. But that which is iiiost important, and 
most material for the object of the present expla- 
nation, is a peculiarity that shews itSelf in the cri- 
tical disposition of tlic.conimou typhus. In cases 
of this fever, .which is that wbicb-prevaiJs in crowd- 
ed cities, and in jails, .ships, ami liospitais, in all 
countries at ai! seasons, shkI is liv far the naiostconi- 
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mou, it IS w^Il established by experience, that tlj^ 
fever being once commenced, tlie paroxysms are 
very rarely disposed to cease in. less than four days, 
and sekioiTi so soon ; and are not in general in* 
dined to continue more than tvveniy^one. 

The laws tliat regulate the progress and ?mtura- 
tion of the critical disposition^ in that constitution 
wliich prevails in remitting and intennitting fevers^ 
Avhicii are generally attended witii large secretions 
of bile, and aie the endemic fevers of warm cli- 
mates, have not been as yet ascertained by any 
precise rules respecting their duration. Ikit it ap- 
pears to me that, wdienever there are free dis- 
charges of bile, there is always a greater tendency 
towards a crisis or solution of the te\ er, than vvdieii 
there appears hut little or none, wliicli is gene- 
rally the case during the height of the typhus ; and 
until some approach trrwards a crisis either perfect 
or imperfect has taken place: and t!ie peculiar pa- 
roxysmal, as well as the critical disposirion in tlie 
typhus, and in i emitting and iateiinitting fevers, 
giving occasion to forms of didcient type and du- 
ration, may perha])s he connected with different 
states of the liver j)eculiar to each. 

Of the Types oj rEVEUS. 

O f Perfect 'Types, 

Febrile parox\sins universally discover a ten- 
dency to appear and disai)pear in coincidence with 
those positions of the sun and moon that regulate 
thiC rising and falling of the tides. 

Idle diurnal and nocturnal increase of sol-lunar 
power aciiiig on constiiutions, in which the pro- 
pcnsit\ ()f the paroxysmal disposiLion is complete 

B'3 
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a»d perfect, produces paroxysms nevery twelve. 
Ijjours iS coincidence with the perto^ ofthe tides*; 
Sud cousritutes types, which, on ai^ount of this re- 
gular coincidence, I have denominated perfect. 

Of Imperfect Types. 

The dinrnal and nocturnal increase of sol-lunar 
power acting on constitutions in which the pro-, 
pensity to paroxysm is incomplete or imperfect, 
has power only to produce paroxysms in coinci- 
dence with every second, third, or fourth period 
of the tides, or others more remote; constituting 
types, which, on account of this irregidar coinci- 
dence, 1 have called imperject. 

By the discovery of this simple and universal 
principle, we are able to unfold me whole mystery 
of types; and to explain all the diversities that 
have appeared under the dislinctions of cuiithiued, 
rernittiiip, and interinilliitp fevers, revers, hither- 
to denominated continued fevers, and supposed 
from the obscurity of tlicir remi.ssions to have none, 
are all of them to l)e considered as nothing else 
than fevers of a peri’cct type, in which two daily 
remissions ir.ay always he discov ered, by altciiding 
to the uir.issions of sol lunar iniluencc, especially 
tho.se of the morning; and fevers having pa- 
roxysms every twelve hours with ohv ions remis- 
sions, wiieUicr denominated eontmued or remitr 
ting levels, are also evidently fev ers of a peilec't 
type. 


* I express Tiivsclf in this manner for the sake of hrevilv, mean- 
ing tliat the paroxysms occur iu coincidence vvilli tlie jfosilions of 
the siin and moon that occioioii the tides. 'I’lie tides, it is well 
iiiown, do not coincide with tbocC exaiily, but Idiiuw them a con- 
^ideraUle time a tier. 
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Fevers in vihich the’^paroxysjns do not succeed 
each other in'tlrelve hours -^and which have beeii 
hitherto denohiipated interniittiug fever§ when the 
remissions were complete, and remitting fevers 
when they were not) all belong to the class of inh 
perfect types. 

For the purpose of illustrating these explanation^ 
respecting types, 1 have constructed Table 1. 

3d. Of the DuRAT’osrs and Crises of Fevers. 

Of the durations and crises of Fevers of a Perfect 

Jijpe. 

Febrile paroxysms shew themselves more fre- 
quently during tlie period of the spring tides than 
at any other tune, and as these advance become 
more violent and obstinate ; and on the other hand, 
tend no less invariably to subside and terminate 
during the neaps. 

By the concurrence of the lemarkablo and sud- 
den remission in the power of sol-lunar influence at 
the coinmeneement of the neaps with critical dis- 
positions in a state (f perfect mataritp, all the diffe- 
rent perfect types, produced in the manner I have 
explained, are brought to a final termination or 
perfect crisis ; and are thus limited to fevers of 
different darations. 

The operation of this law is explained in Table 
II, which exhilriting examples of the different du- 
rations of perfect types, with the manner in which 
they are formed, unt’olds at one glance, the dark 
and once impenetrable secret of crisis ; and ac- 
counts for all the diversities that may appear in 
their duration at different times. 

B 4 
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An application of Jthese principles enables us to 
explain in a similar and consistfnf manner the 
formaiRon of crises that have been called mperfec{. 
It is obvious that whenever the remission in the 
power of sol-lunar inlluence at the commencement 
ol^ thc neaps Acting equally on all, produces in 
some cdscs perfect crises, and in others ci ises that 
imperfect, that the latter must be referred to 
the immature and unprepared state of the critical 
disposition to concur completely in that event. 
And although ])erfect crises, owing to tlic cause 
which I now mention, do not always take place at 
such junctures, yet no fever, as far as my experi- 
ence goes, ever passes the con-mencen cut of the 
neaps witliout soii'.c evident ahaUnent or itmis- 
sion in the degree of i^s violence; or witliout ex- 
hibiting sou. e evidt nt iipjiioaclK s tow arris a solu- 
tion or crisis; and thev are a/pnaefes such as 
tlvesc. in which U-e cv.’icai (hsuosidon concurs 
only pai tiiiliy and inr ou p'CU ly wnh ilie rm.ission 
of sol-iunar power, thaf consniu'e those changes 
in the state of tever.s 'hat have b^en Intlieno deno- 
minated impeijcct crises. 


This explanation respecting the nature of imper- 
fect ciisis Ik ing premised, I hav e now to ol).scive, 
that al'hongli T;d)le II. exhibits only snclt forms r)f 
perfect tv pes as ierminate by a lina! asirl [X'rftet 
crisis on tlie comniencemeiit rrf the neaps, i; wdl 
now be well nndeist(K»rl, that all fevo.s do not 
terminate finally and eoinpletely at this junetu.re; 
but that in many < ;;se.s, the cvvacvv being in.perfect, 
the paroxysms eouTinue to return for so'.r.e time in 
a more rnrrrleratc rlegree, and generany postponing- 
with the periods of the tides, subside, and at last 
disappear grarhially and impereeptiidy. '1 he iin- 
perject crises of perfect types, such as these which 
I have just described, being less distinctly marked 
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in their form^ I have not attempted to represent 
them by any diagram. « 

Of the Durations and Crises of Fevers of an Imper- 
feet Type. 

For the same reason I have not attempted to re- 
duce, to a synopsis or tal)le, the durations and cri- 
ses of impeiicct types; and because I am perfectly 
satisfied that the same piinciples are equally ap- 
plicable to explain the wiiole. 

III. The preceding Theory extended to the whole 
Class of Febrile Diseases. 

In prosecuting this analysis, we have obtained 
the knowledge of three very important principles 
in the pathology of fevers. 

].?/. That the p'’roxysms of fevers.are produced 
by the action ot svl-lanar infuence. 

^dly. 1'hat there is, however, a certain state of 
the human constitution, denominated the paroxys- 
mal di-fjcsit/o/i, rtciuircd to concur with the exa- 
cerbations of sol- lunar power in exciting and re- 
iterating paroxysms, in such a manner as to form 
fec'crs. 

Su7;/. I'hat in the course of the disease there 
takes place in the constitution a certain state, de- 
nominated the critical disposition, which tending 
gradually to at length concurs with certain 

reniissions of sol-lunar p'vwer in producing a crisis; 
by which salutaiv change the tendency to pa- 
roKysm is diminished or removed, so as to bring 
fevers to an end after certain intervals of time. 
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In my explanation of this theory, I have hither- 
to confned myself as much as possible to examples 
of the p^phus, and of the endemic, remitting, and 
intermitting bilious fevers of this country ; parti- 
cularly those without local affection; and such 
therefore as are strictly denominated fevers. I 
now mean to extend it to every disease that is dis- 
tinguished by febrile paroxysms, returning in coin- 
ctdcnce with the periods of increased sol-lunar 
power, whether with or without local affection ; 
and as there is no disease of the numerous list de- 
tailed at tlie beginning of this paper, excepting 
the plague*, catarrhal fevers, and one or two 
more, in which I have not myself distinctly ob- 
served tlie coincidence of concomitant fever with 
the exacerbations of sol-lunar influence ; the whole 
of that catalogue, and many others, though not 
generally distinguished by the appellation of fevers, 
are to be considered as nothing more than so many 
diflPerent modifications of fever; in which the pe- 
culiar constitution of each is variously aflected by 
the action of sol-lunar power, and in such a man- 
ner as to produce the great varict)’ of febrile forms 
that daily appear. 

The exacerbation and remission of febrile pa- 
roxysm in coincidence with the rising and falling 
of sol-lunar porver constitutes the general and dis- 
tinguishing cliaracter of fex er or febrile disease ; 


* In several of the ra^es of the plague, recorded hy Dr. Pa- 
trick Russel, the febrile paroxysms returned ohvioudy every 
tv^lve hours in coincidence uilli the periods of the tides; and hi.s 
predecessor and relation, the author ol the Natural History of 
Aleppo, says positi\ely “ that the generality of fevers there, and 

** iinieed almost all acute diseases, are suh/jecl to exacerbations 
once or twice in twenly-four hours.'' Doc fo7\Mn.h Mi's 

Obsej'vafions on the prevailing Dheaaes of Great Britain, page 
203 . 
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and although the lowest* degree of this power axjt-. 
ing on paroxysmal dispositions in a high state of? 
propensity, may happen to produce febrile pa- 
roxysms at an unusual period, such instances, 
though apparently exceptions, are no argument; 
against the tmtli or principles of the general law: 
but are consistent with it in every respect. 

Combining therefore the operation of the princi- 
ples we have obtained from this analysis, we are 
enabled to construct a theorem, which serves to 
explain in a new, but satisfactory manner, the: 
whole class of febrile diseases. 

THEOREM. 

The. fluctuating force of sol-lunar influence coinciding 
and co-oj)( rating in all its "various stages and dcr 
grees, uitk the various modijications of the pa- 
roxysmal disposition, excites febrile paroxysms to 
attack on all the days oj the 7ieaps and springs, 
and supports and reiterates them, according to va~ 
rioas types, until the commencement of different 
neaps ; at "xhieli junctures the maturity of the cri- 
tical dis'position happening to concur with the pe- 
riodical decline of sol-lunar influence, ihete pa- 
roxysms then subside and come to a termination or 
crisis: and thus J or m different successions of pa- 
roxysms constituting fevers oj various length or 
duration. 

It has been observed, respecting the various 
forms of (luiatious, that some are apt to occur 
more frecjuently tiian others. To search for a solu- 
tion of this (piestion amidst the chaos of the incor- 
rect and mutilated Ifistory that has been accumu- 
lated on thesiilijeet of i’es ers, would be unsatisfac- 
t(n'y and useless. It will be far more profitable to 
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observe their course with attention in future, when 
the law® that directs it are explained and under- 
stood, |nd I have no doubt that any physician 
who will carefully attend to the diurnal and noctur- 
nal returns of the tides, and will constantly hold 
before him the prevailing tendency of fevers to ap- 
pear at the commencement, and during the period 
of the springs ; and on the other hand their pre- 
vailing tendency to subside and terminate at the 
commencement and during the period of the neajjs ; 
together with the observations that have been made 
respecting the propensity oftlu' paroxysmal, and the 
maturity of the critical disposition, will soon obtain 
more information respecting the phenomena of fe- 
vers; and he able to form more just and certain 
judgments and prognostics respecting every event, 
than if he were to study the history of mc<lieine, 
as it is now written, for a thousand yrais. In 
ihort there is no revolution or change in the course 
of fevers that may not be explaineil by these gene- 
ral principles, in a manner that is consistent with 
the laws of the human constitution, and those of 
the great system of revolving bodies, which unite 
together in producing them. 

Kefore I conclude this article, I must also re- 
commend to every praetitioiicr who wishes to eman- 
cipate himself from the beaten track, to attend 
carefully to the ;tp|)carancc of the urine ; for I can 
assure them, from the cxpeiieiiee of many years 
r,ttenri\ e observation, that there is to be observed, 
in the fexers of India, a constant and regular thic- 
tuation in the colour and consistence of the urine 
in fevers. That is to say, regular dinnial and .sep- 
tenary tbanges in its ebaraetcr, coincident and 
correspondent with the exacerbations and remis- 
sions of sol-hinar influence. 
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The periodical fluctuation in the state and ap- 
pearance of eruptions, sores, and ulcers in this, 
country, being always connected with the periodi- 
cal changes of a concomitant fever, an attention 
to these will be no less instructive than to those of 
the urine; and if the periodical changes of each 
were regularly and accurately delineated and ex- 
pressed in colours with, a pencil, by a judicious and 
careful observer, they would form a record in me- 
tlicine and surgery of a new kind ; which I have 
no doubt, would place the whole of this doctrine 
upon the basis of ocular demonstration, and afford 
to the most incrc (luloi’.s and inattentive perfect con- 
viction of its trutii. 

IV. Dcviafiotis from the preraiiing teyukncie!^ 

VERS during the periods of the Springs and Neaps. 

Although) the general theorem, wldcli I have ad- 
vanced in the preceding pages, describe the pre- 
vailing tendencies of fevers during the spiings and 
neaps, it is necessary to observe, tluit those ten- 
dencies are lial)le to frequent and remarkable devia- 
tions from the various stag;es that the moon may 
happen to occupy on her own orbit; by which her 
distance from ti.e earth may be considerably in- 
creased or diminished; and consequently her power. 

From obseivations lately made at the General 
Hospital at Calcutta by Mr. .l.vwLs Howison, Doc- 
tor Joun Cam puell, and Doctor John Fglear- 
TON, it appeared ti)at the muon during the period 
of her greatest horizontal parallaxes had sulhcient 
power to suspend, in a very conspicuous manner, 
the common tentleney of the neaps to produce a re- 
mission of fever. And when tlie greatest horizon- 
tal parallaxes happen to coincirle with the power 
of sol-lunar influence during the springs, we may 
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reasonably 'mfer that the power of exciting hnd 
supporting paroxysms must then be considerably 
raised above its usual force. 


Besides the deviations that may arise from this 
cause, it is also reasonable to suppose, that the 
state of febrile paroxysms must be occasionally af- 
fected by every other change or perturbation of 
the moon's influence ; but these are less remarkable, 
and have not been as yet ascertained by accurate 
observation. 


V. Of the state of Fkvf.rs in India, during the 
Equinoctial Periods. 

I am now come to take notice of tlic remarkable 
appearances observed in fevers about the vernal 
and autumnal equinoxes. On this subject I have 
received from others very little information ; but I 
have not been inattentive myself to those periods; 
and can pronounce with corlidence, although my 
observations ha\'e not been recorded with regula- 
rity, that fevers are a|)t to occur nioie frequently, 
and with greater violence about both of those pe- 
riods, than during the intervals either of summer 
or winter. 

From these observations 1 was induced many 
years ago to arh ance, tliat the power of sol-lunar 
influence was considcraliiy greater during; tlie equi- 
noctial periods than during the intervals either be- 
fore or after them. It has therefore lately atforded 
me considerable satisfaction to discover in 1)e La 
Lande's astronomy, that 1)k I.a I^i.acf, has de- 
termined, from a very large collection of (diserva- 
tions made by Df. La Landf, himself, that the 
tides at Brest, about the time of the equinoxes, 
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ris^ ;at a medium two feet higher than at the time 
of the solstices *. This discovery is agreeable to 
the general law of attraction ; and it is not to he 
supposed that the* influence of the sun and moon 
under the tropics, acts with a force inferior to that 
which produces this difference in the height of the 
tides on the northern shores of Europe. 

How far sol lunar influence affects tlie fevers of 
the higher latitudes of the globe, is a question that 
does not come within tlie scope of this enquiry. 
The annexed table, however, extracted from I)r. 
CuRRiK, of Liverpool's medical reports on the ef- 
fects of the water, &c. page 230, points so strongly 
to this subject ; and is so imutcdiatelv connected 
with the present article, that I could not resist the 
temptation of gi\ ing it a place ; conceiving that it 
may become a stronger iiidueement to observation 
than any admonition or exhortation that I could 
offer. 

Dr. CuRiiiE s table was formed by him to shew 
the number of typhus fevers admitted into the 
Liverpool dispensary in the course of seventeen 
years ; and the admissions in that space of time 
amounted to no less than 48,:3b7. 

The great majority of patients admitted in the 
inontiis of the sjning and autumn, wiiich I have 
denominated tlie equinoctial ])eriods, compared 
with those admitted in the months of summer and 
winter, which I have called the inter-equinoctial 
intervals, cannot fail to attract tlie notice of every 
observer. 


*■ Astronomie par JEROME Le Francais La Lande, Edi- 
tion Troisieine Revui? et Augmonli^, UL page 525. 
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Without attending to, fractions, we obtain from 
the facts established in this record, the following 
statement of admissions. 

For the mean of the equinoctial period, . . 12,980 
For the mean of the inter-equinoctial inter- 
vals, 11,232 

For the common mean of those periods and 

intervals, 12,091 

For the rise of the equinoctial mean, above 

the common mean, 889, say 850=-jij- 

For the Jail of the inter-equinoctial mean, 
below the common mean, . . 839, say %50—-Jx 

Those facts, expressed in other terms, amount to 
these ; 

1^^. That whilst tire temperature of tire season in 
the spring was passing from cold to hot the ninrr- 
ber of typhus fevers rose about above the com- 
mon standard. 

2d(i/. That whilst the temperature of the season 
in the autumn was passing from hot to cold, the 
number of typhus fevers rose iir like manner about 
.jL above the comnroii staudard. 


Sdly. That during the months of summer, when 
the heat of the se isoir is greatest, the number of 
typhus fevers jell beneath tlie coirrn'.on standard 
about — and 

Afthly. That during tire months of winter, when 
the heat of the sta.son is least, the luimlrer of ty- 
phus fevers jell in like nr imrt-i below the comnton 
standard m the same proportion, about -j*,. 
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That the number (jf fevers should increase ec^ualr 
ly during the transitidn from cold to hot, as from 
hot to cold, and under ttie two opposite ex- 
tremes of permanent heat and permanent cold, 
should equally diminish, are facts that are no 
doubt curious. At present, however, I mean only 
to suggest, that, if the theory of sol-lunar influ- 
ence should ever be admitted in Europe, those 
phenomena, apparently so very repugnant, may 
all be reconciled and referred to one common cause, 
without involving the smallest inconsistency or 
contradiction. 

VI. Testimonies respecting the effects of Sol-Lunar 
Influence in the Fevers of India. 

As it is impossible on this occasion to detail at 
full length the various observations and arguments 
from which I have been led to adopt this theory, 
it is necessary to state, that it lias not been taken 
up rashly ; that it is now submitted to tliis Society 
after the observation and reflection of thirty years; 
and that it is confirmed, in its most essential points, 
by the concurring observations of a large body of 
respectable gentlemen, whose names are contained 
in the following list. And it is flattering to me tq 
add, that Lord Teignmoutii, who was then Go- 
vernor General, conceiving that the correspon- 
dence of those gentlemen on this subject promised 
to be pultlicly useful, ordered my treatise, con- 
taining their letters, to be printed and circulated 
at the expense of government. 

Besides establishing unquestionable evidence of 
the general influence of this law in Bengal, these 
testimonies serve also to correet a very erroneous 
notion advanced respecting sol-lunar iiifimn c by 
Doctor Lind, by shewing that its effects in fevers 

C 
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are no less iimnifest at the di^nce of many hun- 
dred miles from the highestx^ch of the tides, than 
at Calcutta, and other »pafts of Bengal, to \'^ich 
the tides flow daily. The distances marked in the 
column, appropriated to that purpose, are very 
nearly the number of miles in a direct line betweeh 
the places where the observations were made, and 
the utmost reach of the tides at the springs. Doc- 
tor Lind's theojy made me anxious to ascertain 
these distances with precision ; and the Military 
Surveyor General was so obliging as to tlircct it to 
be done at liis office. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

iz y 

tj '• 

Vears 

Station?. 

! 

if 

■|eS 

Q o el 

Miles, 

Liouteniint L. Hook, 

10 

Raninaiiur, • • • • 

.S6'5 


IS 


“ 1.50 




‘21 

Cooch-Bt'har, . . 

270 

Major James Pnn:^le, 

'2i 

Bt iiarts, 


Lieuteiiant Robert Cufiimiiig, — . 

li 

Alidnanore, .... 

58 

Lieutenant S. Sinclair, 

14. 

Dit.o, 

ditto 

Lit uUMiant T. Hamilton, 

Caplain S. :vnosv!(*s, 

Mr. Wiliiaio 

11 

21 

Dblo, 

(i di*n!!n, 

ditto 

Major llnbert ]^>nu’c, 



QTO 

Mr. Jr.nK's A 'sir ' tiil Stii Louaj.i 

! 1 i 

Diiidy t’ptJit', 

160 

Mr. Afiaui Ibirt, At visual 

l:> 1 



J, G. Henderson, Sur‘j<‘oit, 

i .i. : 



Lientenaiit Frcdk. .... 

Mr. J. J. Vauiiiorc!, A.ssistant. Sui- 
g '>0, * • * 

Mr. H. Mdir, Head Surircoo,* • • • 

•it 1 

Beficoolefi, .... 


1 'ill! 

Vj, 



Jit 

Mr. Ch. DesroiiL'ii, Asslstaol >!iu- 
geon, 

1 


04 0 

Captain George VVoofl, 

' ^5 

Bani;;linr, .... 

210 

Mr. James Wilson, Sni'i^efni, * • • . 

i:i 

iMoorsiii'dabad, 

53 

Colonel Geori^e Dear's 

2S 

CulcuUa, 


Captain Kicliuid Grueber, 

2S 

Rohiicund, » . . . 

660 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


3 
:S 
Years! 


Stations. 


c.SP 
^ .sa » 

.£ - a 

C5 o e9 
'J= ^ 
Miles. 


Mr. John Gilchrist, Assistant Sui-| 

geon, 

Major S. Farmer, 

Captain J. Rattray, 

Mr, Chas.Todd, Assistant Surgeon, 
Mr. Chas. Campbell, Assistant Sur-| 

geon, 

Mr. P. Coclirane, Surgeon, • • • « 
Mr. W. Baillie, Assistant Surgeon, 

Lieutenant Janies Price, 

Lieutenant John Towers, 

Lieutenant Robert Dee, 

Lieutenant Thomas Brouglian, • 
Mr.W. Davidson, AssistantSurgeon, 

Mr. John Corse, 

Doctor J. Canipbt 11, Assistant, • 
Doctor Alexander Campbell, Sur- 
geon, 

Mr. John Miller, 

Mr. W. F. Gardner, Surgeon, • • 

Mr. W. Boyd, Surgeon, 

Mr. W. Allison, Assistant Surgeon 

Major Dimn, 

Captain N. Mackod, 

Mr. T. Henckell, 

Mr. Janies McDougal, Assistant 

Surgeon, 

Mr. John Hannah, 

Dr. Robert Bruce, Surgeon, « * • • 
Mr.W. Code, Assistant Surgeon, 
Mr. George Davidson, Surgeon,* « 
Doctor N. Fontana, Assistant Sm 


geon, 

1 1 

Calcutta, ••** 

Mr. James Laird, Surgeon, *.•• 

17 

iJacca, 

Mr. Robert Collins, Siirge<ai,* • • • 

13 

ituiigporo, . • 

Mr. P. Ewart, Assistant Surgeon, 

12 


Captain Dennis, 

Major A. Kydd, 

23 

Rair.giir, • . • • 
Felteiicat, 

Doctor P. Wade, AssistanlSnrgcon, 
Mr. P. Tonchet, 

12 

1 1 

Assam, 

Mr. W. Dick, Assistant Surgeon, ' 

13 

Cakul!;i, 


11 

25 

24 

11 

4 

14 
13 
12 
12 
11 
10 
10 
11 

9 

15 
30 
17 

10 
3 

23 

23 

21 


TO 

12 

12 


Midnapore, • . 

J dlasore, •••• 
Bauleuh, .... 

Fort Marlbrough, 


Chunar, . • 
Ca\vij})ore, 
Cliitlerporc, 
Jiianpore, . . 
Sylhet, .... 
ri|>))erali, . • 
Calcutta, . . 


Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Buxar, 


Beiliamporc, 
Coodi-BeliiU', 
Jessorc, • • • . 


Dina pore, • • • 
t,/alcul la, • • • 

LiiekiiosVj, • • • 

Dacca, • • . . * 


58 

70 


370 

530 

300 ’ 

400 

150 

30 


C 


348 

47 

270 


315 

530 


6C0 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 

|i' 

Years 

Stations. 

U 

s| 
® s s 

mTics. 

Doctor G. Bovd, Head Surgeon, 
Doctor James Hare, Assislaiit Sur- 

o^pnn •• 

12 

6 

Csilrnttn •••••* 


Major Dickson, 

26 

Coocli-Behar, * • j 

27<i 


The infonnatioii sent to me l)y tliosc oentlemen, 
was all of it rccei\ e(l in the space of a few niontlis, 
in consequence of a circular letter, requesting ob- 
servations on this subject, and (m any side of the 
question, from those who might be inclined to 
give it. Several of those geiulcinen I had never 
seen in my life ; and with many I liad tlie honor 
only of a slight acquaintance. Had I continued 
longer to collect testimonies, I am coiifident, that 
notwithstandina,' the diffidence and reluctance with 
which people commit themselves upon a topic of 
this kind, that I might have obtained in direct 
proof of sol-lunar influence, a much larger body of 
evidence than is to be found in any single record 
in direct proof of the tides of the sea. 

The order for printing and circulating my trea- 
tise on sol-lunar influence, along with niy corres- 
pondence on this subject, at the expense of go- 
vernment, is contained in the following letter. 

To DocToii FRANCIS BALFOUR. 

PUB. DEPt. 

Sir, 

The Governor General being always disposed to 
encourage the servants of the Company, in in- 
stances of puhlications tliat promote .science, or 
are calculated to do a general service, directs 
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me to inform you, that the expense of your publica- 
tion, entitled “ a Treatise on Sol-lunar Ijitluence,” 
will be defrayed by government. 

You will therefore be pleased to circulate copies 
of this work to tlie diflereut parts of the country 
where you think it will be usefrU; and likewise 
transmit twenty copies to tliis office, to be for- 
warded to the Honorable Court of Directors. 

I am, SiH, kc. 

(Signed) C. SllAIvKSPEAR, Sab-Secretary. 

Calcutta, Council Ciiamblu, 
thr 1 Ih April, l/H U 

To accumulate testimonies of tlie remarkable ef- 
fects of sol-lunar influence in India is now almost 
superfluous. In the western parts of Jndia it is no 
less generally acknowledged tlian in Bengal: and 
I shall conclude this ai ticle with an extract from a 
letter which 1 received some months ago, from a 
gentleman high in tlie medical line at Bomba ij ; 
and no less so in the opinion of the public. His 
name howei’cr I forbear to publish, not having 
previously asked for his permission, 

“Bombay, Qth May, 1801 . 

“ The influence of the moon on the human body, 
“ has been oliserved in this ]uirt of India b}' every 
“ medical practitioner, it is universally aeknow- 
“ ledged by the doctors of all colours, of all casts, 
“ and of all countries. The pco|)le are tauglit to 
“ believe it in their infancy ; and as they grow up,. 
“ they acknowledge it from experience. I sup- 
“ pose that in the northern latituiies this jrower of 
“ the moon is far less sensible than in India; and 
“ perhaps less so in Bengal than in our neighbour^ 
“ hood. Wc here universally thiiik that the state 
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“ of weakly and diseased bodies, is much influ- 
“ enced by the ilBotiohs of the moort. Many peo- 

pie know the very day on which their intcnnit- 
“ tents will make their appearance ; and every full 
“ and change increases the number of the patients 
“ of every practitioner. It is no argument against 
“ this influence, that diseases appear during every 
“ day of the month. The Iniman body is subject 
“ to alterations from a thousand external circum- 
“ stances, and from many alfcctions of the mind. 
“ These lay the foundation of disease at every pe- 
“ riod; but they do not overtlirow the evidence of 
‘‘lunar influence: alfliough they are apt to mis- 
“ lead with regard to clfccts that depend on that 
“ alone. That the human body is affected in a re- 
“ markable manner by the changes of the moon, I 
“ am perfectly convinced, although I cannot con- 
“ stantly pretend to sec the operation of the gene- 
“ ral law; nor to account at all times for its per- 
“ turbation; and agree in thinking that an attention 
“ to the power of the moon is highly necessary to 
“ the medical practitioner in Lidia*,'” 

VIL Of Securing and ExtauUng our knoniedge of 
SoL-LuxAH IXKLUKNCt:. 

As those discoveries regarding the effects of sol- 
lunar influence lead unavoidably to new ideas re- 

* Havinfl: neglected to appl^ to llie autlior of this letter for his 
permission to give his name to the public ; and being very unwil- 
ling to deprive the doctrine of lunar influence of the sujijiort, which 
it cannot fail to derive from such an evidence, I will now ven- 
ture to discover, tliat he is no oilier than Doctor Helen US 
§C0TT, of Bombaj/> From llie information of Doctor HuTTON, 
whoresided many years as Surgeon at Pcnayig ; and of Mr. 
James Lumsdaine, Singeon for a number of years at Fort 
Marlhro ; I have now, also, the .satisfaction to know, that sol* 
lunar influence shews its efi’ects in a very conspicuous manner in 
thfe prevailing diseases of those islands ; and that an attcutiou to 
its laws, is of great importance on conducting their cure. 
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specting the nature and cure 0/ fevers, it has be- 
come an object of real impoftanc^t Jifst, to secure 
the knowledge we have already obtained of this 
principle; that it may not suedumb to any illiberal 
attempt to suppress or smother it, by representing 
it as insignificant and useless ; or by ascribing to 
it, the wild and groundless delusions of astrology ; 
secondly, to render the road to future observation 
and further discovery more easy and accessible, by 
removing the almost unsurniountable obstacles 
that present themselves, in the intriciiey and la- 
bour of astronomical investigations: and thirdly, to 
render our knowledge of it so pirci.ie and well de- 
fined, that it may assume tlie form and attributes 
of real science, by furnishing precepts for the pur- 
pose of applying it to the improvement of useful 
arts. 

To place this theory on a firm and secure 
foundation, I sliall follow the example of the 
learned Abce' ISIaxn', in Ids obscivations oa tiie 
flux and reflux of the atmosphere*: and shall 
assume it as a principle refuiaiug no further de- 
monstration than what it 1; -s aircadv received 
from asironomy, that the iii'liu nee of that artrac- 
tion, whieli regulaies the mo, ions of tli-c planetiuy 
system, is enntinualiy and witio.it ('t:t,sing exert- 
ing itself, in a |)roportie)n.;bie clecaec, 0:1 every 
particle of this globe; and lirat it e.mnoi be other- 
wise. 

Tlie existence of sol-lunar influence being de- 
monstated by astronomy, its action on the human 
frame is no longer a matter of donht; and the 
only question that we have to consider is, not 
whether that power does actually exist, but whe- 


• Tfce Piaicsophical Magazine, Voi, V, page lOi. 
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ther it manifests itself by the signs of any obvious 
effect or cbange in th<? human constitution. 

With respect to this important question, I shall 
content myself with stating in a very few words, 
that all the observations I have made myself, tOr 
gether with, those that have been communicated 
by other gentlemen, concur to prove, not merely 
that sol-lunar influence manifests itself by evident 
effects upon the human constitution, but that the 
Attacks, ea'acerhatiom, ^'emissions, postpomngs, and 
relapses, of the paroxysms of fevers, which com- 
prehend the whole of the evidence that is neces- 
sary to constitute a coinjilete demonstration, are, 
in a wonderlul manner, coincident in time, and 
correspondent in degree, with the periodical 
changes that take place in the power of sol-lunar 
attraction. To reject, therefore, those accumula- 
ted proofs of its actual operation and efficiency, is 
to violate the principles and rules, by whieh we 
infer the e.xistence of a connection or cause, in 
every f|uestion of philosophy, or common occur- 
rence of life. 

The proof of regular changes in the atmosphere 
corresponding with the revolutions of lunar attrac- 
tion, being now cstahli.shed by the discovery of a 
regular diurnal, and a septenary tlux and reflux in 
the mercury of the barometer, coincident with the 
diurnal and septenary revolutions of the same 
power, the theory of sol-lunar influence in fevers 
receives from this event all the su])port that can he 
derived from a fair and it may be infer- 

red with reason, that changes such as these in the 
element in which we breathe and move, are not 
likely to take place without corresponding pertur- 
bations in the human frame. 
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The existence .of a diurnal fljax and reflux in tiie 
mercury of the barometer^ , ia no# 'Sufficiently 
established by the observations of Father Boudier,* * * § 
at Chandermgore ; of Mr. Traii, Mr. FaEquhar, 
and Colonel Peirce, .at knd those which 

appear in my treatise, on the barometer, inserted 
in the fourth volume of the Researches; 

and on the Coast of Coromandel, by the observa- 
tions of Doctor Roxburgh '(•. On the other side 
of the globe, they have been observed in South 
AmerkaX, and x\\o. fVest lndks\; and also at dif- 
ferent places in Europe^. 

The proofs of & scptcnan/ flu.v and rcflier, in the 
mercury of tlie barometer, is confirmed by the ob- 
servations of jMr. Toaj.do, Father Cotte, and. 
others; but still more pointedly by those lately 
made in England l)y Mr. Howard, to be found in 
a paper read before the Adeitan Society in London, 
ami publisheil in the seventh vulume of the Philo- 
sophical Magazine. 


Such is the support and security winch the doc- 
trine of soi-inn:ir influence in fevers derives from 
evidence direct aiul analogical. From the sublime 
discoveries of Lavoisier respcctir^- the composi- 
tion of the atmosphere it receives protection of ano- 
ther kind. In the present imperfect state of our 
knowledge regarding the component parts of at- 


* Ti-iiitc (le INU'leorologie, par Le P. Cotte, jrage 313. 

•f- Vide tile Tran.saclioiis of tlie Royal Society, Vol. 

j Traite <le Metcoiologie, par Le P. Cotte, page 39‘)- 
II Doctor Moseley's Treatise on the Diseases of tlie West In- 
dies, and Le P. Cotte. 

§ At Berlin, liy M. CltANGEUX, vide Trait6 de Mcteorolo- 
gie, par I.E P. CoTTK, page 6'18, at Pudnu; by Mr. Toaldo 
and liis Nepliew, ride Traite de Metcorologie, par Le P. Cotte, 
page 6 10 ', (Sic. .Jcc. 
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Biospheric air, and the mode of<t^eir combination, 
who wili ptesfcme to limit or defee its oonaection 
with sol-lpnar influence ? Who will be sa ’hardy 
and so regardless of his own reputation as to pro- 
nounce, without proof, that this influence has no 
power to protluce any change whatever in the na- 
ture of this compounded fluid; in t]>e smallest de- 
gree connected with useful know ledge; or neces- 
sary in any respect to be known ? 

For the purpose of removing the obstacles 
that arise from the intricacy and labour of astrono- 
mical investigations, in w liich those who arc em- 
ployed in the study and practice of medicine can 
have no leisure to engage, it wili be sufficient to 
present a plain and simple idea of this power, with 
the common changes to which it is liable, ab- 
stracted from all the coni])licatcd circumstauccs by 
which those changes are produced : The conside- 
ration of which, though indispensildy necessary 
for the nicer purposes of astronomy, are by no 
means required for those of mcflieine and meteoro- 
logy. 

It was determined by Dk La Pjace*, in 1790, 
that the force o^tb.e moon to excite those perturba- 
tions that manifest themselves on the surface of 
our globe, by the elevation of the rides, is three, 
and that of the sun one. Assuming tiu's as a foun- 
dation, we have only to conceive that those two 
quantities of power, sometimes assisting and some- 
times counteracting each other accoiding to the 
varying positions in which they are. placed, pro- 
duce the corresponding changes that are observed 


• Astronomie par Jerome Le Fbancais La Lande, Tome 
in, Troisieine Edition Revue ct Auginentee, additions ct corree- 
lions, page 737. 
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in the paroxysms of fevers; rememhering, at the 
same time, that those are occasionally subject to 
certain perturbations of inferior coiiSequence, from 
the attractions of tlic planets. To conceive this, 
is all tliat is required. 

fidly. To render our knowledge of this principle 
sufficiently perfect, by giving it all the advantages 
oi precision, without which no physical 
principle can ever acquire the form anti ellicicncy 
of science, it is necessary that all the various de- 
grees of increase or decrease tliat, sol -lunar influence 
is liable to undergo at various hours of tlie day 
and night, should he accurately aseertaiued, and 
expressed in nuniters. 

It is to attain tliis end tliat T am now led to pro- 
pose the scheme of an astrononical ]'lpheme)-is for 
the purposes of medicine and meteoiology, con- 
taining a column for the hnai vurialions of sol- 
lunar power hotii day and niglit, ascer‘aiq,cd and 
expressctl with all the precision that can be ob- 
tained. 

The pertuvhing force of the moon being found 
by Dk La Pi.Acr, tobe three, and that of the sun 
one; and four, therefore, being the whole of the 
perturbing ])Ower with wiiieli they can act upon 
this globe, we sliall obtain by dividing this sum 
into forty parts or tlegrees, a scale suficicntly ex- 
tensive and miiuitc for expressing all tlie dift'erent 
iiegices that can possibly occur. 

By means of this Ephemeris, every phenomenon 
that appears Iieing instantly and easily compared 
with the existing corresponding degree of sol-lunar 
power, certain general truths will at length be ob- 
tained, rcspcctli!g its agency and interference in 
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the diifcrent processes of nature, and operations of 
art.' We shall ultimately discover M'here it assists, 
where it counteracts, and where it produces no ef- 
fects at all ; precepts and cautions will thence arise 
to direct our conduct : and thus assuming the real 
character and office of science, it will become an 
instrument of improvement and j>ertectiou in the 
useful occupations of life. In our native country 
the respectiible tradesmen, who are employed in 
the important national concerns, of supplying our 
fleets destined for distant voyages ami warm cli- 
mates, with wholesome and durable provisions, are 
often unaccountably disappointed in the quality of 
the different articles which they provide. Perhaps 
they may discover that all the days of the month 
are not alike favourable for tiie important proeesses 
of brewing, and baking, and of ])vescrving meat. 
And peihaps abroad, the mamd’acnncrs of indigo, 
sugar, saltpetre, and opium, may find out liereaf'ter, 
that the success of their dilfereut operations are not 
altogether unconnected with certain periods of time. 

To those who are proficient in astjonomy it will 
readily occur, tliat the eonsiruetion of an Ephcmcris, 
such as that whieli is jj-.oposed, is not merely specu- 
lative or impracticable. It will oeeiir to them that 
there is no hour or di\ ision of the eoliinm appropri- 
ated to the variations ol'sol-limar power, for which 
the precise degree or (luantum of its force is not 
either ascertained hy astronomical theorems already 
•lemonstrated, or readily' dcdueihie from such de- 
monstrations. On those gentlemen, w’hose studies 
ba\’e qualified tiicm, and whose zeal may incline 
them, from a s( use of its utility, to complete tlic con- 
struction of this iustriimcnt, I must for the present 
rest my hopes. My own imperfect knowledge of as- 
tronomy, and the |)iecarious state of niy health, render 
pie at this time totally imerpiul to such an c.'iertiou. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In concluding- this paper, I hope it will not-be 
deemed disrespectful, if to prevent future mistakes, 
I should take this opportunity of declaring expli- 
citly my own sentiments respecting tlie result and. 
success of these investigations. 

“ Having discovered the lures of febrile pa- 
“ ro.vi)sms, and having marked their course and 
“ periods in a manner that was never explained or 
“ done before, 1 conceive that I have been abte to 
“ unfold a liistory and tlieory of fevers entirely 
“new; consistent vvdrli itself in every part, and 
“ with the otlu r appearances of nature; perfectly 
“ eonformahle to the laws discovered by the ira- 
“ mortal N i-.vrioN' ; and ca|)able of producing impor- 
“ tant improvements in medicine and meteorology.” 

Should tiK'se pretensions prove groundless and 
visionary, having submitted them to this Society, 
I shall at least obtain the credit of having sought 

o o 

investigafioii. If tliey be fair and just, the harm- 
less vanity of proclaiming them will not obiitergte 
all their merit. 


EXPLANATION OF THE TABLES. 

Of ah the phenomena tliat occur in the contem- 
platio!) of animal nature, it will be readily acknot^'- 
iedged, that the jHir(’]p‘;n}sof'Jex'crs aic- tire most in- 
teresting to mankind. The history, of every- age 
tleclares the dreadful desolations they have matb 
in every couiitr-.-; and by far tim greatest jrortion 
of thehuimin race coutinues to be swept away by 
this terrible disease. 
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The cause, however, that produces these re- 
markable effects, and determines the paroxysm of 
fevers to appear in different cases in various order 
and succession, constituting- fevers of diff'ermt 
types ; and that again which determines different 
types to come to an end after certain intervals of 
time, forming these into fevers of different dura- 
tions, are (|iiestions which have hitherto defied the 
research of physicians ; and cannot be explained, 
except by the laws of sol-liinar influence. 

TABLE I. 

Explains the Types of Fevers. 

The different ty[)cs that occur in fevers arc form- 
ed by febrile paroxysms continuing to return in 
succession for a certain nundier of days, at an in- 
terval of twche, twenty-four, ami forty-eight 
hours; or some other larger multiple of twelve 
hours; and almost invariably in coincidence with 
the period of the tides. 'I'he types of fc\crs, there- 
fore, are formed b\- the action of sol-lunar iiiiln- 
ence producing parowsms in coii:''i;!''nce witli tiie 
periods of the tides, at tiic infci \ als 1 h;;ve d< scrib- 
ed: and difi’er from caeli (uhc!'. onlv iii so far as 
their paroxysms return in succession at intcin’als 
formed by different multiples of twelve hours. 

To convey a general idea of ihis discovery,. I 
have constructed Table 1, oirscr'. ing lisat it applies 
to explain all the types tli i.t I ha\ e ( ver met, with 
in India; and agrocs perhclly witli tlii- types lliat 
arc described Jiy other authors, d he lirst of tliesc 
examples, from the i)eifect eoincidence of its pa- 
roxysms with the period of the tidies, I liavc 
called 'A perf ect type ; and all the others, from their 
imperfect coincidence with tho.se periods, hnper- 
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feet types. But as the paroxysms of the imperfect 
types, after the commencement of the neaps, are 
generally ' disposed to become less distinct in 
their form, and therefore not so easily reducible to 
the figure of a diagram, I have confined my repre- 
sentation of types to the period of the springs; 
when tJie pa -oxysmsor fevers happen towards the 
middle of the day and niglit ; and are mpst regu- 
lar and distinct. 

\st. Dayszxe represented by the divisions of the 
horizontal lines of the table. 

2t/A/. d'he parox} sms of fevers arc represented by 
dots placed above and below these lines. 

3dly. Single dots above the line represent single 
paroxysms happeniiig towards the middle part of 
the day, and aie pointed out by the letter d (for 
diurnal) placed at their beginning on the left. 

Athlif. .Single dots bdozv the line represent single 
paroxysms haj)pening towards tlie middle part of 
tlic niglit, and are p-oinled out by the letter n (for 
nocturnal) placed at tlieir beginning on the left. 

5thli/. Two (lots in one division, the one t?(5'ot7e, 
the other bdo'jj tlie line, denote a diaraal and noc- 
turnal paroxy.mi on the same day. 

Giddy. Tiie dnu-rent saecessiocis of dots on the 
difl’erent liorlzi.'i'gai lim's of the tabic, proceeding 
from th.e hegiiiniii;!; ';f tlie line on the left to its 
tcrniinaiion (;c. tlw light, exiiibit examples of va- 
rious suei’exu'us n.' paroxysms ; coii'.tituting s-a:- 
ciinens oih/.'/hvt.'/ i’tbriie types that occur daily in 
tiw c ansc of nau re. 
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TABLE. II. 

'♦■ 

Explains tlte Durations and Crises of Fev&s. 

iiilPevers of all the different types that are produced 
in |;he manner described in Table I. are limited to 
forms of dlff’erent durations, by the remarkable re- 
mission .which takes place in the power of sol-lunar 
influence on the commencement of the neaps ; and 
which brinsjs them at these junctures to a termina- 
tion, or crisis, whenever tlie state of the body is 
sufficiently disposed to concur in that event. This 
is illustrated by the variations produced in the </«/•<?- 
tion of perfect ti/pes as exhibitcci in this table; which 
will also serve, witliout any other diao-ram, to give 
an idea of the variations produced in a similar 
manner in the dural ions (>)' types that are imperfect. 

\st. Days are represented by the divisions of the 
horizontal lines of this table. 

%dly. The paroxysms of fevers are represented 
by dots placed above and below tlrese lines. 

3dly. Single dots ahorc the lines represent single 
paroxysms happening tow aids the middle part of 
the day, and arc pointed out by the letter (for 
diurnal) placed at their beginning on the left. 

Athly. Single dots beloxv the line represent single 
paroxysms hap|)ening towards the middle part of 
the night, and are jjointed out by the letter n (for 
nocturnal ) placed at their beginning on the left. 

5lhly. d 'wo (lots in one dix ision, one aliote the 
line, the otiier k'/ea', tlenote a diurnal and noctur- 
nal paro.xysm on the same day. 

6thly. 'J'he successions of dots on the dif- 
ferent horizontal lines of the ta.ble, proceeding from 
the ‘beginning of the iine on tlic left to their ter- 
mination on the right, represent the different suc- 
cessions of jiaroxysnis tlrat occur in fevers of a 
perfect type, (or what are commonly called con- 
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tinued fevers,) which ceasing on the commence- 
ment of the neaps, qpmut\x\^ d^eren^duraii^ of 
perfect types; and those will serve also to give an 
iSea of the variety that mapbe produced in a w- 
mUar manner in the duration of types that are inih 
perfect ; commonly called remitting and intermit- 
ting fevers. 

7thly. Although single paroxysms will appear 
from the disposal of the dots in this table to be 
confined to the neaps, and double paroxysms to the 
springs, it must however be understood, that this 
is not always rigidly or invariably true ; and they 
are represented here in this manner, only to de- 
note their general and prevailing tendency and 
course; whicli must always be liable to certain de- 
viations, not only from uncommon perturbations in 
the state of sol-lunar influence itself; but also from 
the usual and regular action of this influence hap- 
pening to exert itself upon extraordinary degrees 
of paroxysmal propensity. 

%thly. The daily postponing of the paroxysms 
cannot be easily represented on a fixed or immov'e- 
able diagram of tliis kind. But the effects which 
it has of shifting their accessions from night to 
morning, about the middle of the neaps, is denoted 
by sliifting the single dots, that represent the par- 
oxysms at this time, from the nocturnal to the 
diurnal side of the line. Tlie postjjoning of the 
paroxysms is a phenomenon that has been too little 
attended to in the history of fevers. 

EXPL.\\ATION OF TABLE HI. 

This is tile second Table in Doctor Currie’s 
^ledical Re]iorts on the effects of water, &c. ar- 
ranged agreeably to the doctrine of sol-lunar in- 
fluence. 

VoL. VIII. 


D 
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In order to acc^niniodate it to this idea, the 
colurim of ^eJmuarr/ mdi ^bruai'y admissions 
are reftioved from the left to the right-hand side of 
the Table; so as to bring all the three months of 
the winter interval together, and to preserve the 
natural order in which the admissions followed 
each other, the whole of these two columns is- 
raised one step higher: so that the January and 
February admissions of 1781, are brought upon 
the same line with those of December 1780, and 
therefore follow them, in this Table, as they really 
occurred; and so also with all the rest. 

By this arrangement the admissions of January 
and February 1780, are thrown out of their proper 
place at the top of their respective columns, but 
are inserted at the l»ottom ; and thus fdl up the 
vacancies that were occasioned by raising the co- 
lumns in the manner described; and by this means 
the amount of these columns is preserved the same 
as in the original 'fable. 

The elevation, hf)wcvcr. of the January and Fe- 
bruary admissions above the lines in which they 
stood in the original 'fable, makes a small altera- 
tion in each of tb.c annual amounts; but as that 
does not alter the sum iota!, nor affect, in the smal- 
lest degree, the present rjuestion, it is of no conse- 
quence. 
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II. 

Extract from a Journal, during the late Cam- 
paign in Egypt. 

BY captain C. B. burr. 

A bout three miles to the westward of Ginnie, 
on the opposite side of the Nile, are situated, 
the ruins of tlm ancient temple of Isis, novY better 
known to tlie Arabs by tlie name of Dendera; be- 
ing a corruption of TcHfi/ris, which name was 
once borne by a city, of which tlie present temple 
is all that remains to denote its former splendour. 
That part which still exists, is .surrounded by such 
heaps of rublhsli, broken w ails, and fragments of 
an Arab village, long since mouldered on its parent 
ruins, that little is perceptible in approaching, ex- 
cept five clumsy pilhir> f irming p.ut of a detached 
temple at some distance from the gate, with which 
it is in a right line, though now separated by a 
tank, filled by the inundation of the Nile. These 
columns are conne-'ted at their base by a stone 
wall in wdiich there Ujrpear to ha\'e been eight, one 
at each corner, and one on either side of an en- 
trance in I'ront and rear of the building; which is 
about forty feet long, and possessing nothing 
worthy attention. 

Beyond this, on the summit, and partly buried 
in the mound of rubbish, is a gateway much ruined 
on the side we ap|jroaclied from, but whose inter- 
nal face is an object of peculiar admiration : its 
hiigli state of preservation, the excellence of its 
sculpture, the simplicity of the style, the excellent 
execution of the figures, chiefly female, the hiero- 
glyphics, and other ornamental parts, excited my 
surjirise bevond what 1 had expected or thought 

D 2 
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possible. It is probably rather an advantage to 
the temple, its being so sjinounded with ruins as 
to be secreted till you approach sufficiently near, 
to receive a more perfect impression of its beau- 
ties. The rubbish, however, with which it is 
choaked up, confines the sight too much, and 
almost precludes the possibility of viewing the 
building with so good an cfiect as would arise 
from a greater choice of situation on the part of 
the spectator. Passing this gateway, the passage 
through which is also beautifully sculptured, we 
reached on the right hand a temple, surrounded 
by a gallery still entire, thougli almost buried ; 
the whole ornamented with a variety of figures, 
surrounded with hieroglyphics, which doubtless 
explain the meaning of the various objects, some 
human, others of a less definite nature; the work- 
manship is in very great preservation, but the gal- 
lery so filled as to prevent our standing erect, though 
the body of this temple, info which we descended, 
was near thirty feet in height, covered with large 
slabs of stone. The entrance to this edifice is 
through a corridore sujiported on [lillars almost bu- 
ried in the ruins. 

The grand tem|)l(', retired from the gateway about 
fifty yards, presents a front of one hundred and 
forty feet at the liasc ; at least what is now the ter- 
replain : and about sixty feet in height, the rest be- 
ing invisible. d’his i)art is in the most perfect state ; 
the fillet, torus, ami almost every ornamental part, 
save wliatthe bigotry of the /Iraks has imluccd them 
to deface, being in excellent |)reservatioii. In the 
centre an entrance of nineteen feet leads into a peri- 
•tyle divided by three rows ofeohirnns on either 
sideof twenty-two and alialf feet eiieumferenee, tlte 
front row connected to each other, at their bases, by 
a wall; which, from a jiart that has been cleared 
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•way by the Saecam to ascertain the elevation of the 
building, exceeds ten feet in height; from the top of 
this to the entablature of the columns, the space is 
left open; within are nine pillars to the right and 
left, (tallying in size and design with those in front,) 
that support the roof of the peristyle ; which is or- 
namented in the most beautiful style, with a vast va- 
riety of figures, and representations of aquatic 
scenes. JNlany groupes of men and beasts are here 
represented ; some perfectly of a terrestrial and fami- 
liar nature, others allegorical, amongst which is a 
fine figure of a bull butting at the new Moon. The 
dresses, the utensils, canoes, and many of the articles 
of the domestic oeconomy of the Egyptie^ns, 

are herein represented in the most minute and pleas- 
ing manner ; and the entire state of these figures, 
not only in shape, but colouring, conveys the most 
perfect itlea of tlie habits of the times. A vast re- 
semblance exists in the dresses with tliose at present 
worn in India; the cholic of the women, the moond, 
and many others, claiming a direct comparison. It 
has often struck me, and never more forcibly than in 
contemplating this temple and its sculptures, that 
there must have existed a much greater allinity in the 
customs of, and of course a more friendly intercourse 
amongst, the nations of the East formerly, when 
they pursued one system of worship, than since the 
introduction of Christianity and Mahometatmm ; 
which, by generating the most rooted and inveterate 
prejudices, have estranged the alVections of mankind 
from those, whom no political ditference could ever 
have affected. Of this we had an example even 
amongst the pre.seut inhabitants, who, regarding us 
as infidels, hate us, though we came as friends. 
Their dislike, howev'cr, they found it prudent to con- 
ceal ; but they were not equally reserved with respect 
to the Hindoos, whom they often (‘xpresserl their ab- 
horrence of. This detestation of Eaganism has in- 

D 3 
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duced them, and doubtless beea their sole motive 
for taking so much pains, to mutilate every figure 
of Isis, whose features are chisseJed out ; and many 
of the other figures, whose situations were not so 
elevated as to preserve them from the destructive 
contact of the Jmd, have sufiercd almost perfect 
annihilation. AUbe\ oncl it, howeve r, are extremely 
perfect, and the whole ceiling, with one or two 
trifling exceptions, is entire ; the capitals of the pil- 
lars are square, each face having had a representa- 
tion of Isis’s head on it, which, though so roughly 
handled, the turban has in no instance been destroy- 
ed, and the colouring of it, the haiuleaus, and other 
decorations, are still in the gTeatesr perfection. The 
stone of which the tt ir.ji'e is built is a kiml of free- 
stone. As this would not receive either polish or 
paint, figures and hieroglyphics, w ith which every 
part of the pciTstyle, hotii iiiternaliy and externally, 
is covered, have, in the interior, been plastered over 
with a fine cement, wliicli has not only received a 
polish that lias stood the test of ages, Init lias re- 
tained the brilliancy of the tints, parlifulaiiy the 
blue, in a manner almost incrtalible. d’lie ntystic. 
symbol of the winged Orb, of w hieh reiieialed re- 
presentations deenrate the ceiling of ll.c central 
division of the peristyle, extending- entirely aero.ss, 
bears tlie brigli'^est hues; the .same my.si('i ions tyjic 
adorns the entablature o\er the entrance, and the 
interior face of the s-.-nie |)art of lia- gat'mva;-. ; the 
walls are covered tvitii various scmpi-iiics, ivpie- 
senting diffei'cnt [)arrs of tlic hi^it'iry (;!’ isis. oue or 
two of the priiicijiad iigiii t .s in each, bemg ( \ idently 
the .same, tliongh each eornpartmeiit inro w liieli the 
wall is divided, n jiivsent.s .Sium^ .srparate eieiit: 
but above th?- head of Isos, on !-acli oftli!- side.s of 
each column, ibe tv/o eentr.d iVo-.it ones excepted, 
is the Deity's birtii, wiiliout variahon, all most ele- 
gantly exeentx'd, and exact counterjiarts of each 
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other. The interior length of this peristyle is 0119 
hundred and twenty-three feet, and six ty-four deep; 
the walls, at either end, near nine feet thick, decreas- 
ing externally as they ascend ; the slabs of stone form- 
ing tlie roofs, are over tlie centre columns, twenty- 
live feet long, about vsix broad, and extremely thick. 

Hence, l)y a large portal of elegant arcliitecture, 
we entered ilie vestil)ule, the roof (d’ which, consi- 
derahly lower than Unit of tlie r^erist vie, is snpj)orted 
by six pillars, tiirce on clt iier side; rheir decorations 
much mutilated : the iiule that is visible, shews 
them to he fluted, d iii.j room is about lialf the 
length and breadth of* trie outer one, hut being 
nearly filled with mlibisli, wc prisscd through ano- 
ther large dooi', into *1 rooui of tiie savnelength and 
lieight, but narrow (Uiough to admit of large j^labs 
reaching across witliout lite intennention of pillars. 
Apertures arc cut in the cc'iiing to admit air and 
light; and a j)a>,sage or door, to iiie I’lghr and left, 
leads to other j)arts of tlie t(*mp!(\ iuicing the 
door wiicre we li:id (nhered, is .uotlier wliich led 
into a thiivl room radu r large)', and lightcaj in like 
manner from al)0\ e; iiorn lluvse there are four doors 
leading to dillvrent parts of \hc biiildiug, to the 
right and left; and a |;K)ia:d ia(‘ins\' tiiat by which 
we had entered, wlile!! led us into a ci-irk recess 
about ihirtv feet bv.ig, and t\vein\ -ii^ e broad, whose 
)*oof in liki‘ manner eon.fismd (/i transv(n’sal slabs, 
d ins !;r:aj ]!)!y \\’as the giarit ^nnetuary, at the in r- 
tlier extrenhty of uliieii was a Jiok^, tlirougli which 
we were (aiaijied to drscseiid into a vaidt, which, like' 
the rest of tile aiiai tmciits, is nearly CiW -d with earth. 
We, howe^ ( r, aseeruuiu'd by our lights, that the 
floor above was tornied of numerous small slabs of 
stone cemented to eacvi other, and destitute of any 
other support th.'in \\ hr.t tliey deiA’ed from the ju- 
tlicious manner -in whi Ji they were uuiled. He- 
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turning hence, after visiting some rooms to our 
right, we went through a passage to the left that 
led to an apartment, where we in vain endeavored 
to maintain our ground against a host of bats, that 
finally obliged us to resume the course of this pas- 
sage, W'hich led by many steps of easy ascent, and 
many w^indings round their centre, to the summit 
of the temple ; in approaching which it branches oft‘ 
to the right and left, the latter opening to a corri- 
dore, within which was a sanctuary, through the 
floor of which a perforation afforded light to apart 
of the tempie which had not fallen under our obser- 
vation. On the ceiliiMg of this corridore, which is 
about twenty feet long, and half that breadth, is a cu- 
rious female iigure sculptured in relievo, represented 
in a. bent, extended posture. The limbs, though dis- 

S roportioned, are particularly beautiful: it is in the 
ignest preservation, and wortlty peculiar attention. 
By some steps projecting from the rear of the peri- 
style, we ascended to its summit, whence we com- 
manded a line \’iew of tlie country, Ginnie, our 
camp, and the nie;!ndeiings of the rix'er; in our 
rear was a spacious burial ground ; beyond an ex- 
tensive desert. The intervening distance to the 
Nile was covered with rushes, and a thorny weed 
which gave the country a verdant appearance, and 
supplied the place of a luxuriant cultivation. 
The numerous villages, each shadeti by its grove of 
dates, afforded a faint conception of an Indian 
scene, but the sterility (jf the neighbouring deserts 
that bf^lnded the contracted landscape, forbade the 
indulgence of the pleasing comparison. 


On the slabs arc cut the names of several French 
travellers, who visited the place in 1779, and one 
of a democrat, dated the year eight. 

Leaning over the temple, I discovered, on the 
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fillet, a Greek inscription in a state of great preser- 
vation, which I transcribed, and afterwards revised 
from below; unfortunately the information it con- 
veys is trifling, and the obliteration of a part prevents 
its being of that utility I had at first anticipated. 

Though we had ascended by the stairs, the mound 
of mins on one side.presented a more ready descent; 
and industriously profiting of tlie moment, we lost 
no time in completing our observations. 

The French have been digging round, and within 
the temple, in different places, to ascertain its di- 
mensions, and we weie indebted for our access to 
many of the rooms, to the pains taken by them to 
discover their entiaiices ; for which purpose they 
ha\’e removed a great deal of ru!)l)ish. The whole 
exterior of the temple is in perfect preservation, ex- 
cept the defacement whieli many of the figures 
within reach liave suffered. Osi the south and west 
faces are some very eh^gaiit spouts for carrying off 
water, issuing from the mouths of conchant lions, 
decorated with rains-horns. The wJtole summit of 
the temple is disligured by Ireaps of rubbish, and 
fragments of walls, as also tiie moiimls which sur- 
round it, wiiich probably owe tiieir existence to a 
colonadc, or some range of bnildiugs with which it 
was enclosed, and which are now buried. To the 
southeast, at some lunidred yards distance, is a 
ruined gateway boasting liVTle beauty ; it is situated 
at the foot of the eminence on Avliich the temple is 
built, and being* almost beyond the range of tlie 
present ruins, nnght have belonged to some other 
edifice. Some wretelied Arcihs, who employ them- 
selves in digging amongst the ruins, ])rought us a 
few Roman coins, wh.icii v’c purchased. 

Though we Irad been se\ eral liours in contera- 
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platmgthe beautiful monument before' us, yet we 
had coiiceivecl but an inadequate idea of its varied 
perfections ; so many objects occurred to arrest our 
attention, each discovering some. peculiar attraction, 
that it would have afforded ample occupation during 
our remaining stay at Ghniie, to have bestowed on 
each the consideration they ‘merited ; a circiini- 
Stance wliich greatly dam ])cd tlic anxiety I had be- 
fore felt to visit 77?( /ae, wiicrc sucii an infinit)’ of 
matter jnesents itself to the iiuiuisitive traveller. 

Our Iriiiian followers, v/lio had atte nrU’d us, be- 
held the scene before them w itii a degree of admira- 
tion bordering on veneration, arising not only from 
the affinity they traced in several ot* the figures to 
their own deities, hut from their conviction of its 
being the work of some Raeshas. who tliey con- 
ceived had \ isited the earth to transmit to an ad- 
miring posterity a testimony of supernatural talents. 

I shall dismiss this sul)jeet l)y observing, that 
though the contemplation of these siir|)rislng mo- 
mirnen^s of the genius of the aueieiit cre- 

ates a higli idea of their ci\ ilizatiom and respect for 
their anti(iuity and progress in arts, it is obvious they 
are greatly indebted to a beneficent providence, 
which hy placing tliem in a temperature, where the 
fre({uent and sudden transitions of climate seldom 
if ever ocelli', has gi\ en to their works a permanence 
they could never have deii\e(l from tlie combinecl 
power and art of man ; tliOugh it must be allowed, 
that, notwithstnndin:r tlie apparent aridity of the 
atmosphere, owingt^) the almost perpetual absence 
of rain, the exh datiomw'^^ from the circumjacent in- 

It is o-n in the fall of tliese dews, not only 

averts theplagiie, i);il f iin s those who are atfected with it. 

N. B- SoNiNi, in \(d. Ill, lif his Travels in Egypt, {[;ives very 
correct deliarulioiis of some of tije rnoal lanaikablt; sculptures of 
this leniple. 
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undatibn are so great as to occasion, at one period 
of the year, a humidity little inferior to that which 
would proceed from actual immersion ; and which 
in their consequences would equally affect that 
brilliancy of colouring which has stamped a cha- 
racteristic pre-eminence on these chef d'mwres. 


TO ROBERT IIOxME, Esq. 

Sexrcturif to the Asiatic Socicli/, 

S[T?, 

inpv-riions and learned author of the inquiry 
X into the Hie aiid writings of iIoimer speaks of 
abstract t d in\ thoiogy, as tiic result of great search 
and seieiu e : being a comparison of the harmony 
and discord, the rcse]nl)la!K‘c and dissimilitude, of 
the powers and parts of tiie \ini\ erse, it often con- 
sists of their linest proportions and Ihdden.apti- 
tildes, set togei iu'r and personated by a being act- 
ing like a inoi tai. 

It is from this and similar oliservaitions of this in- 
structrivc writer, :ind from the history of the llca- 
by the FrAKmn, tiiat 1 liave been led to 

in\ cstig:ate the mytb(dogy of /aedh/; and to apply 
their iViode of reasoning to a system which has ge- 
nerally been eonsidered as a heap of w ild arid ex- 
travagant fable. 

In fact\\ c must view tlic images of laciia in the 
light of IfK'roglypbics, and endeavour to developc 
the aliiisioii : this is tlie object of tlie accompany- 
ing atttunpts ; but i only offer my conjectures; I 
insist upon no hypoiliCDis, 

If these essays should be deemed acceptable by 
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tisc Society, it will be an inducement to me to con- 
tinue the research. 

I am, Sir, your Obedient Servant, 

J. D. PATERSON. 

Dacca, the 4th January, 1803. 


Of the Origin of the Hindu Religion. 

BY J. D. PATERSON, ESQ. 

T he Hindu religion appears to me to have been 
originall}' a reform of existing systems, when 
the arts and sciences had arrived at a degree of 
perfection ; that it was intended to correct the fe- 
rociousness and corruption of the times, and to re- 
duce mankind to an artificial order on a firmer base 
of polity ; tliat it was the united effort of a society 
of sages, who retained the priesthood to tJiemsclves, 
and rendered it hereditary in tlieir familes, by tiic 
division of tlie people into separate casts ; that it 
was supported by the regal autiiority, which, wliile 
it controlled, it supported in return : that it was 
promulgated in all its perfection at once as a reve- 
lation of high anticiuitv, to stamp its decrees with 
greater authority ; and that it was founded on pure 
Deism, of which the Qaijatri, translated by Sir 
William .Tones, is a striking; proof; but to com- 
ply with the gross ideas of the multitude, who re- 
quired a visible object of their devotion, they per- 
sonified the three great attributes of tlie deity. 

The first founders of the Hindu religion do not 
appear to have had the intention of lawildeiing 
their followers with metaphysical definitions ; their 
description of the ileity was confined to tliose at- 
tributes which the wonders of the creation so loudly 
attest: his almighty power to create; his piovi- 
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dence to preserve; and his power to annihilate or 
change what he has created. 

In fact, no idea of the deity can be formed be- 
yond this; it is simple, but it forces conviction 
upon the mind. This simplicity, however, was 
destroyed when they attempted to describe these 
attributes to the eye by hieroglyphics ; perhaps let- 
ters had not then been invented, in which case 
they could have no other mode of instruction than 
by signs and emblematical figures. 


In order to impress on the minds of men a sense 
of their total and absolute dependance on him, by 
whom they live, and from whom they have their 
being, they in\ cntcd the hieroglyphical figures of 
Brahma Vish.vu Si'va. 
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Brahma had originally five heads, alluding to the 
five elements ; hence in one of the forms given to 
Si'va, as the Creator, he is likewise represented 
with five heads. But the introduction of images 
soon led the mass of mankind to consider these per- 
sonified attributes as real distinct personages; and as 
one error brings with it many others in its train, 
men separated into sects, each selecting one of the 
triad, the particular object of their devotion, in 
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preference to, and exclusive of the others : the fol- 
lowers of V isHKtJ and Si'va invented new svmbols, 
each to ascribe to 4:heir respective divinity the at- 
tribute of creation. This contention for pre-emi- 
nence ended in the total suppression of the worship 
ofBiiAHMA, and the teiiiporary submission of Vish- 
nu to the superiorit}- of Si'va; but this did not 
last long; the sects raised crusades against each 
other; hordes of armed fanatics, under the titles 
of Sanm/ffsis and Vairugis, enlisted themselves 
as chamjiions of tlieir respective faith ; the former 
devoted their lives in sujiport of the superiority of 
Si'va, and the latter were no less zealous for the 
rights of Vishnu : alternate victory and defeat 
marked the progress of a religious war, which for 
ages continued to harass the earth, and inflame 
mankind against each other. 

Plutarch has said of tlie Egyptians, that they had 
inserted nothing into their worship without a rea- 
son, nothing merely tiibulous, nothing supersti- 
tious (as many suppose); but their institutions have 
either a referenee to morals, or to something useful 
in life ; and many of them bear a beautiful resem- 
blance of some facts in liistory, or some ap[)earance 
in nature; perhaps in the commencement to lead 
mankind into supe rstition was not intended nor fore- 
seen ; it is a weed that springs up naturally when 
religion is blended witli mystery, and burdened 
with perplexing ceremonials, 'fhe mass of mankind 
lost sight of morality in the nmltiprieity of rites; 
and as it is easier to practise eeremonics than to sub- 
due the passions, eeremonics graiitu'llv become sub- 
stitutes for real refigion, aiui usurp tiie place of 
morality and \ irtuc. 

This seems to have been the ease with the reli- 
gions of Egypt and J/niia. 
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In the course of investigating the ceremonies of 
the Hindm, and in atteihjSting to develope their 
meaning, it will be found necessary to compare 
them with the ceremonies and rites of Egypt: the 
resemblance is striking; they mutually serve to ex- 
plain each other ; and leave no doubt in my mind 
of their connexion, or rather identity. 

The annihilation of the sect and worship of 
Brahma, as the I swa it a or supreme lord, is alle- 
gorically described in the Cmklunid of the Scanda 
Purdn, where the three powers are mentioned as 
contending for precedency. VTsiixe, at last, ac- 
knowledges the superiority -of Si'v A ; but Brahma, 
on account of his presumptuous obstinacy and 
pride, had one of Ids heat’s cut off by SfvA, and 
ids pitja abolished. 

The intent of this fable is evidently to magnify 
the sect of SfvA r.bov c those* of Israiima and 
Vishnu ; and if insteatl of the Dfratds themselves, 
(who are dcscrilicd as tlie actors in this allegorical 
drama) we su.hstitiitc tlic contending sects, the fa- 
ble will appear not ilestitnte of foundation in histo- 
rical fact. 


Of the Va'han's, or Vehicles oJ the Gods. 

When the symbolical worship was introduced, 
the vehicles of the new tleities were necessarily 
allegorical; tlie /h/ts'w of the. three supreme per- 
sonified attributes were purity, truth, and justice ; 
the first was typified by the iSiraa, wideli, clothed 
with unspotted whiteness, svvdms amidst t iie waters, 
as it were distinct from, and uiisuhied by them, a,s 
the truly pure mind remains untainted amidst the 
surrounding temptations ot the world. 
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Gabu'pa and Aru'na arc two brothers, the one 
remarkable for hjs stren^h and swiftness, tlie other 
(Aru'ua) is described as imperfect, and, on ac- 
count of his defects, destined to act as charioteer to 
the Sun. Ahu'na is the dawn, the morning twi- 
light, which precedes the Sun : Gaeu'da is perfect 
light, the dazzling full blaze of day, the type of 
truth, the celestial Vdhan of Vishnu. 

Justice, typified in the sacred bull, is the Vdhan 
ofSi'vA. The Bull, 'w\\o%c hoAy K Paramh'wara, 
and whose every joint is a virtue; whose three 
horns are the three Vedas ; whose tail ends where 
Ad'herma, or injustice begins. 


O/OsiRis, IIouus, Typhon, and Brahma, Vish- 
nu, and Si'VA. 

If we consider. the Egyptian Osiris not as a 
name, but as a title of supremacy, which each sect, 
as their doctrines became in turn the established 
religion of the country, apjjlied exclusively to the 
object of their worship ; and if we consider it as 
the same with the Sanscrit Iswaua j^the Supreme 
Lord), it will greatly illustrate the identity of the 
religions of Egypt and Hindostan, by a close coin- 
cidence of historical fact. The three great attri- 
butes of the Deity had in course of time been 
erected into distinct Deities, and mankind had di- 
vided into sects, some attacliing tliemselves to 
Brahma, some to Vishnu, and others to Si'va. 
The contention of schismatics from the same stock, 
is always more inveterate than where the difi'e- 
rence is total, the sect of Brahma claimed 
exclusive pre-eminence for the object of their 
choice, as being the creative power, the Iswara, 
or Supreme Lord. The two other sects joined 
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a^Hist the followers of Brahma, and obtained so 
complete a victory as to abolish totally that wor- 
ship; the sect of Si'va, being the most powerful, 
rendered theirs th? established religion, and claim- 
ed for Si'va, in his turn, the exclusive title of 
I's'wARA. The sect of Vishnu, or Heri, at length 
emerged from its obscurity, and, in concert with the 
followers of the Hacti, or female power, destroyed 
and abolished the sect and worship of Si'va ; thus 
Vishnu, or Heri, became the I's'wara, and his 
worship the established religion. This seems to 
have been the case in Egypt ; for, if we substitute 
the name of Osiris for Brahma, Horus for Vish- 
nu or Heri, Typhon for Si'va, ami Isis for the 
female principle, the history agrees in all its parts. 
A proof of the identity of Si'va and Tvphon is 
the title of Babon. Mr. Bryant says, that “ Ba- 
“ BON was thought to have been the same as Tr- 
“ PHON, by some esteemed vi female, and the wife 
“ of that personage.” One of the titles of Si'va is 
Bhuban, or rather Bhuvan-I's'wara, the Lord of 
the Universe; his consort, in this character, is 
styled Bhuvan-I's'wari', which may have occa- 
sioned the uncertainty mentioned by Mr. Bryant, 
with respect to the sex of that Deity, since Bhu- 
van (world), or the Universe, is a part of the title 
of either. 

The Sun is one of the forms of Heri, or Vishnu; 
Osiris and Houus are both supposed to have been 
the Sun. The Indian expedition of Osi ris coincides 
with the adventures of Ra'ma, one of the incarna- 
tions of ViSH N u. 'fhe four months sleep of Horus 
tallies with the four months sleep of Vishnu. 

The sacred Bull, the vehicle of Si'va, was the 
emblem of justice, and peculiarly sacred to him 
amongst the Indians; and the living animal itself 
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was vaierated at Memphis and Thebes, nnditr the 
aames of Apis and Mnevis. The Phaltos of Osiris 
w^as an object of worship, and it is known to be the 
hieroglyphic of SiVa : and lastly, Osiris, like 
Brahma, is described as a great lawgiver. 

If the conjecture I have set out with in this article, 
be considered with attention, it will account for the 
mixed character of the Grecian Bacchus. 

The word Sur& in Sanscrit signifies both wine and 
true wealth ; hence in the first C'hand of the Kh- 
m&yanoi Va'lmi'c it is expressly said, that the Di- 
'oatas, having received the Surd, acquired the title 
of Suras, and the Daityas that of Asura from not 
having received it. The VMa is represented as that 
wine and true wealth ; and the Devatds as enjoying 
it in a superior degree, being termed Suras: the 

S rince, or supreme leader of the Suras, became in 
le Grecian Deity (by a confined translation of the 
word), the god of wine and drunkards. 

Bacchus, or Osiris, was represented by an equi- 
lateral triangle; Si'vA has the same hieroglyphic: 
the worship of Bacchus was the same as that which 
is paid to Si'va ; it had the same obscenities, the 
same bloody rites, and the same emblem of the ge- 
nerative power. 

In Bacchus may be traced the characteristics of 
each of the personages in the Indian triad ; and this 
may be accounted for by supposing the Greeks to 
have been deceived by the title Osiris; they, con- 
sidering it as the name of an individual, mingled 
the characters and adventures of all the three in one 
personage. BAcentrs may possibly be derived from 
a title of Vrihaspati, Va'g-IVa, the lord of 
speech, which might be applied to Brahma' as the 
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fwaibatid df Saraswati', the goddess of speech. 
Hixt Greeks called him BroSiios, as SirWiLtiAJi 
Jones says, without knowing why; and he waS 
styled by the Romans, Broma : his feasts were ce- 
lebrated for several days at the winter solstice; 
from him they were called Brtimalia, and the wim 
ter solstice itself BruinA. 

The crescent of Si'va may have suggested the 
horns of BaC(;hus ; and his army of Satyrs, and vic- 
tories in India, shew the resemblance of this part of 
his character to Vishnu as Ra'ma, who, with hife 
army of monkies, overran the peninsula of Indid,. 

It was a common practice with the Greeks to dis- 
guise their own ignorance of the purport of a fo- 
reign word, by supplying a word of a similar sound, 
but different meaning, in their own language, and 
inventing a story to agree with it : thus M6ru, or 
the north pole, the supposed abode of the Dhvaths, 
being considered as the birth-place of the God, 
gave rise to the fable of Bacchus’s second birth 
from the thigh of Jupiteh, because Meros, z Greek 
word approaching Mhu in sound, signifies thfe 
thigh in that language. Si'va is described as taking 
the form of a Sink, in the battle of Duroa' and 
Mahisha'sura ; he seizes the monster with his 
claws and teeth, and overthrows him, while DuR- 
GA', with her spear, finishes the conquest by his 
death. Thus Bacchus, under the same form, is 
described as destroying the giant Hhcecus. 

Rhebcum retorsisti Leonis 
Unguibus horribilique Maid. 

The Hindu sacrifices to Duroa' and Ca'ei' resem- 
ble those of Bacchus. When the stroke is given, 
which severs the head of the victim from its body, the 
cymbals strike up, the Sane ha or Buccinum is blown, 
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and the whole assembly, shouting, besmear their 
faces with the blood ; they roll themselves in it, 
and, dancing like demoniacs, accompany their dances 
with pbscene songs and gestures. The Abb6 Pluche 
mentions the same particulars of the assistants in 
the sacrihces of Bacchus. The winnowing fan, the 
Mystica vannus iacchi, 

is always used in the rites of Ca'l, Ca li', and Dur- 
GX'; but the Hindus at present affix no other idea 
of mystery to it, than its being an appendage to 
husbandry ; they use it as a tray, on which they 
place, before the image of the Deity, the Sesamum 
or Til, the Mundb', with its lamp, and all the other 
articles used in the ceremony. A tray could serve 
the purpose ; but on all solemnities the rituals pre- 
scrioe exclusively the use of this van or fan, which 
they call Surp. 

Of Vishnu, as the Creative Poaver. 

The Vaishnavas, in order to appropriate the crea- 
tive principle to Vishnu, make Brahma, whom 
they acknowledge as the immediate agent of crea- 
tion, to derive his origin from a Lotos, which sprang 
out of the navel of Vishnu whilst sleeping upon 
the vast abyss of primeval waters ; thus Vishnu 
becomes superior to Brahma, as being the cause, 
first, of his existence, and secondly, of all created 
things through his agency. The^i/’g7/«isa vesselof 
copper used by the Brahmens in their puja ; its shape 
is intended to represent the universal Mother, but in 
the centre of it is an oval rising embossed, and by 
this the Vaishnavas assert, is meant the navel of 
A^ishu, from which all things originally sprang; 
and by the mystic union of these two principles of 
production, it is intended to describe them as iden- 
tically one. The S'uivas, however, insist, that this 
Omphalic rising is meant as the emblem of the 
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jLing ; hence SiVa’s title of AiiGHANAVii, and in 
tkeAgamay Argha-IVa, both meaning the Lord 
of the sacred Vessel Argha. 

Vishnu is represented, in the tenth Avatdr, as 
the destroying power, thus ascribing to him the 
attribute of Sf va. 

Vishnu is represented by tlie Vaishnavas with 
four arms, and in each hand lie bears a symbol. 
These symbols seem intended to unite the three 
great attributes in him, and to express his universal 
supremacy. The Lotos tvpities his creative power, 
(in allusion to the Lotos wliicli sprang from his na- 
vel). The Sane ha typilies his attributes of preser- 
vation, and the mace that of destruction ; while 
the Chacra expresses his universal supremacy, as 
Chacra-Varti, or Lord of the Chacra, when applied 
to a monarch, indicates universal empire; applied to 
^Pundit, the possessor of the whole circle of Science. 

Q/'SiVa, as the Creative Power, and Bua va'nt. 
Of Cal and — C a'e f . 

When the personihed attributes of the Deity 
ceased to he considered as mere hieroglyphics ; when 
mankind bcg'in to view tliem in the light of distinct 
persons, and attaching* tlv^ui^eUes to tiie worship 
of one or of the ocher ext Insivelv, arranged them- 
selves into sects, the worsiiij>[)( i s of SfvA intio- 
dticed tlie (loctriiies of tlu! eternii v td matter. In 
order to reconcile the apparciir coiU rad'ction of as- 
signing the atd dnde of creation to tl>e principle of 
destruction, th.ey asserted, that the dissomriou and 
destruction of bodies was not real, with respect to 
matter, which was indestmerible itself, although 
its modifications were in a constant succession of 
mutation; that the |)ower wiiich continually ope- 
rates these changes, must necessarily unite iu itself 
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the attributes of creation and apparent destfuctiwr: 
that this power, and matter, are two distinct and eor 
existent principles in nature; the one agent, the 
Other patient ; the one male, the other femak ; and 
riiat creation was the eft’ect of the mystic union of 
these principles. 

The hieroglyphic of this union was worshipped 
under a variety of names, Bhava and Bhava'ni', 
MahadeVa and Maha' Ma'ya', &g. Thus the 
attribute of creation was usurped from Brahma, 
% the followers of Si'va, to adorn and charac- 
terize their favorite Deity. 

This seems to have been a popular worship, for a 
great length of time. Two sects, however, sprang 
up out of it : the one personified the whole universe, 
and the dispensations of providence in the regula- 
tion thereof, into a Goddess; this sect retained the 
female symliol only, and denominated themselves 
Sdcta, as worsliijipers of the Sac ti, or female power, 
exclusively, which they called Pracriti; and 
which we, from the Latin, term nature. 

The other sect insisted, that there was but one, 
eternal, first cause; that every thing existing’, de- 
rived its existence from the sole energy of that first 
cause (Nimnjm). 

In order, therefore, to express their ideas of the 
absolute independence of this supreme power upon 
any extra co-operation, they took for their symbol 
the male embiem, unconnected with that of the fe- 
male; a third sect likewise arose, which intended 
to reconcile the idea of the unify of godhead with 
that of the existence of matter and spirit; they, 
therefore, contended, that the union of those two 
principles was so mysteriously, intimate as to form 
but one being, which they represented by a figure 
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iKilf male and half female, and denominated HAKiii- 
Gaori', and Audhana'ri' Is'wara. It is probable 
that the idea of obscenity was not oiiginally at- 
tached to these symbols: and it is likely, that the 
inventors themselves might not ha\e foreseen tlie 
disorders whicii tliis worship would occasion amongst 
mankind. Profligacy eagerly eml)raccs what flat- 
ters its propensities, and ignorance follows blindly 
wherever example excites : it is, therefore, no won- 
der that a general eorrnption of nmnners should 
ensue, increasing- in proportion as the distance of 
time involved the original meaning of the syndml in 
darkness and oblivion. Obscene mirth became the 
principal feature of the popularsuperstition, and was, 
even in after times, exten;led to, and intermingled 
with, gloomy rites and bloody sacrihees. An he- 
terogeneous mixture, which appears totally irre- 
concileable, unless by tracing the steps which led 
to it. It will appear that the ingrafting of a ftew 
symbol, upon the old superstition, occasioned this 
strange medley. The sect of Vishnu was not 
wholly free from the propensity of the times to ob- 
scene rites ; it liad been united in interest with that 
of Sx'vA, in their league against the sect of Brah- 
ma, as was expressed by an image, called Har- 
Hert, half SfvA and half Vishnu. This union 
seems to have continued till the time when an em- 
blem of an abstract idea, having been erected into 
ah object of worship, introduced a revolution in 
religion, which had a violent ami extended efl'ect 
upon the manners and opinions of mankind. 

It was then that a gloomy superstition arose, 
which spread its baneful influence with rapidity 
amongst mankind; which degraded the Deity into 
an implacable tyrant; which filled its votaries with 
imaginary terrors ; which prescribed dreadful rites ; 
and exacted penances, mortifications, and expiatory 
sacrifices. In short, it was the worship of Ca'l 
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and Ga'w', introdnced by the wet of Si'va, whichr 
caused a total separation of the sect of Vishnu, and 
introduced those religious wars which, in distant 
ages, seem to have distracted mankind; and of 
which traces are, even at this day, to be found. 

With a view to unite the three great attributes of 
creation, preservation, and destruction in one sym- 
bol, the Saivas personified the abstract idea of time 
(Ca'l), which may, figuratively, be said to create, 
preserve, and destroy. 'I’hey therefore distinguished 
artificial time and eternity with peculiar emblems, 
in which the attribute of destruction, the charac- 
teristic of Si'va, evidently predominates. The per- 
sonified Sacti, or energy of each of these allegorical 
personages, was decorated with corresponding em- 
olems. The contemplation of the distinctions of 
day and night; of the light and dark divisions of 
thef month ; of the six months night and six months 
day of the Gods (occasioned by the apparent obli- 
quity of the Sun's path) ; and lastly, the contrast 
of the visible creation with eternal night, suggested 
the idea of painting Ca'i. white and CaT-f black. 

To SiVa they have given tlnee eyes ; probably 
to denote his view of the three tlivisions of time, 
the past, the present, and the future. A crescent 
on his forehead pourtrays the measure of time by 
the phases of the Moon. A serpent forms a neck- 
lace to denote the measure of time by years. A 
second necklace, formed of human skulls, marks 
the lapse and revolution of ages, and the extinction 
and succession of the generations of mankind. He 
holds a trident in one hand, to shew that the three 
great attributes are in him assembled and uniterl. 
Im4he other hand is a kind of rattle, called 'damaru, 
shaped like an hour glass; I am inclined to think, 
it was really, at first, intended as such ; since it 
agrees with the character of the Deity; and a sand 
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gheri’h mentioned, in the S astro, as one of the 
modes of measuring time, and of ascertaining the 
length of a gheri. 

In the hieroglyphic of the Mahd Pralaya, (or 
grand consuinnuition of all things, when time itself 
shall be no more,) he is represented as under 

foot by Maha' Ca'li', or Eternity. 

He is there deprived of his crescent, trident, and 
necklaces, to shew that his dominion and powers arc 
no more. He is blowing the tremendous horn, which 
announces the annihilation of all created things. 

Maha' Ca'ia', black and dreadful, is encompass- 
ed by symbols of destruction; two of her hands 
seem employed in the work of death: of the other 
two, one appears pointing downwards, alluding to 
the universal havoc which surrounds her: while 
the other, pointing upwards, seems to promise the 
regeneration of nature, bv a new creation. 

Wlien the Sun begins his southern deelination, 
the night of the Gods Iiegius; tluit is, wlien their 
supposed abode, Meru, {the iiortli pole) bci^ins to 
be involve<l in a iiiLdit of six inontbs: and, as this 
period in:iy be considered as a type ot JMdha Pra- 
laijci^ the woisbip of i \ 1 aha " Ca j.f is celebrated at 
the eonniienccUxent thereof 

IViAii/f CAb-f is represented witliout a crescent, 
(the artificial iiK'asure ot time,) because it is unne- 
cessary to Ikm* ebar.:ercr as tlie biero<>’lypbic of eter- 
nitv. l>ut the belief of the Hindus in successive 
destructions and renovations ot the Universe, ac- 
cr)unts for liei* \v eai ini>; a Alnnd MaUi^ or necklace 
of skulls, as einbleinatieal of those revolutions. 

Maha' Ca'l, as represented in the caverns of 
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Ekphtmia, had eight arms. In one hand he holds 
• human figure: in another a sword, or sacrificial 
axe; in a third he holds a basin of blood; and with 
a fourth he rings over it the sacrificial bell : two 
other arms are broken off; but with the two re- 
maining he is drawing behind him a veil, which 
extinguishes the sun, and involves the whole Uni- 
verse in one undistinguished ruin. One of the titles 
of this tremendous Deity is Bhaiuava, the horrific, 
but his principal designation is Ca'i, Agni Rudra. 

If the contemplation of the grand consummation 
of all created things struck the mind of the initiated 
Erahmen with awe; the uninformed mass of people 
would not be less affected with the dreadful ap- 
pearance and implacable character of this Deity. 
To appease and reconcile so tremendous a Being 
would naturally become an object of the gieatest 
necessity and anxiety; the personified metaphor of 
all-devouring time, prcscntctl to tlieir eyes a divi- 
nity delighting in blood and slaughter; the zeal of 
worshippers encreased in proportion to their terrors. 
The unenlightened mind dwells with disturbed and 
anxious attention upon horrors of its own creation; 
and superstition takes its form and colour from the 
objects which excite it: hence arose tliose bloody 
rites, those consecrated cruelties, and those astonish- 
ing penances, which not only obtained in India, hut 
pervaded almost every part of the ancient world. 
Thus a new superstition was grafted upon' the old, 
as much adapted, by its vain terrors, to degrade the 
human mind, as the former liad been to corrupt it. 

If it was intended to instruct mankind in the 
liieroglyphic language of former ages, and to shew 
them how absolutely necessary it was, to make a 
sacrifice of tlieir vices and depraved appetites, be- 
fore they could render thcmsidvcs acceptable to the 
Deity, could any way be mere natural than to typify 
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l^ose vjees by animals whose propensities are anaK 
logons to them ; and by the allegorical slaughter of 
tliem before the altar of the Deity, to denote the 
sacrifice required. To the uninformed multitude 
such an hieroglyphic would seem to prescribe the 
actual sacrifice of the animal. The emblematical 
apparatus of Ca'l and CaTi' would confiim them 
in the error; and when once the idea was admitted, 
that the blood of animals was acceptable to the 
Deit}', fanaticism would soon demand human vic- 
tims. Humiliation and presents appease earthly 
princes; but the divinity of fanaticism was- 
posed to require more costly offerings, and the se- 
verest mortifications which inventive zeal coukt 
suggest; a false pride, anti vain ambitioiv of dis- 
playing superior sanctity, excited an emulation 
amongst the deliulcd zealots, which steeled the heart 
against pain, and supported the sufferers under all 
their self-iuHicted torments. This artificial insensi- 
bility acquired the reputation of inspired fortitude; 
and the admiration of ignorant multitudes repaid 
the fanatic for his voluntary tortures. 

Such tverc the disorders wliich arose out of the 
worship of emblematical Deities. 

The doctrines of the Saivas seem to have extended 
themselves over the greatest |)ortion of mankind; 
they spread amongst remote nations, who were ig- 
norant of the (uigin and meaning of the rites they 
adopted: and this ignorance may be considered as 
the cause of the mixture ami confusion of images 
and ideas wiiielt charaeteri.scd the mythology of 
the ancient (rm/is and Rouiutts. 

In fact, foreign nations could only copy the out- 
ward signs and ceremonies: they could not be atl- 
mitted beyond tlie tincshold of the temple: the 
adytum was impenetrable to them. CaT and CA'i.r 
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assumed various names; Ca'l became Cronos, 
Moloch, Saturn, Dis, Pluto, and Typhon; 
Ca'li' became Hecate, Proserpine, and Diana, 
who was worshipped wiih bloody sacrifices at Tau- 
ris. It was to the barbarians that the Greeks were 
referred, by their own writers, to learn and under- 
stand the names and origin of their Deities. 

Si'vA, in his character of the Creative Power, be- 
came the ZeusTriophthalmos, Jupiter, and Osi- 
ris; his consort, Bhava'nT, became Juno, V''enus, 
Cybele, Rhea, the Syrian Goddess, the armed 
P'allas, Isis, Ceres, and Anna Peuenna. This 
multiplication of Deities arose from the ignorance 
of foreign nations as to the source of the supersti- 
tion which they adopted, and the original mean- 
ing of the symbols; they supplied their want of in- 
formation by fables congenial to their own national 
character and manners; hence arose those contra- 
dictions, which made their mythology a labyrinth 
of confusion. 

When the Saivas intended to ascribe particularly, 
to the object of their worship, the benefits arising* 
from any operation of nature, they decorated the 
image with suitable emblems, and assigned to the 
Deity a corresponding title. 

For instance, S'ancaua^ (which signifies the be- 
nefactor,) is a title of one of those forms of Si'va 
or Ca'i,. To him the gratitiule of the Saivas attri- 
buted the blessings which are derived from the 
Avaters of the Ganges, which rolls its fertilizing 
stream through various countries, bestowing life 
and happiness on millions of created beings. 

They therefore adorned the image of Ca'l with 
emblems applicable to the mountain whence that 
stupendous river flows. 
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As this beneficial stream makes its way from the 
tops of that mountain through the creepers and un- 
derwood, which seem to obstruct its passage to the 
plains, it is represented to flow from the head of 
the Deity, through his jat'A, or clotted hair: and 
as tigers, elephants, and serpents, infest the skirts 
of the mountains, he is surrounded with serpents, 
his lower clothing is the skin of the elephant, and 
he is seated on that of the tiger. He is likewise 
called Ni'l-Cant'ha (bine neck), from the ap- 
pearance which the clouds assume when arrested 
in their course by the overtopping summit of the 
mountain. 

He has likewise the title of Giri IVwara, or lord 
of mountains; and this union of the attributes of 
Si'va with those of the mountain, is more dis- 
tinctly pointed out in his marriage with Pa rvati', 
a derivative from parvat, a mountain. 

As the image of SiVa, in this character, was an 
object of local \ encration, its worship was probably 
confined to the banks of the Ganges. Had it reached 
the nations of luirope, he would have been consi- 
dered as a distinct and separate tlivinity, and ranked 
amongst the river Gods. This symbol is admitted 
by the J^ais/iiiavas: but in order to ascribe this in- 
estimable gift to VisiiN'U, and to assert bis su- 
periority over Si'va, they insist that the river first 
flowed out of Gaicun'fha (the heaven of Vishnu), 
from the feet of Vishnu; that when it had de- 
scended upon the mountain Cailas, it was received 
by Si'va, and placed on his head amongst his 
plaited locks. 

On Jagan-Xa'tii, &e. 

The temple of Jagan-Na'th is a famous resort for 
pilgrims of all sects, for it is rcvcied by all, it is a 
converging point where all the contending parties 
unite in harmony with each other. AVhat is the 
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secret spring of this concairencc of sentiment in 
sects, otherwise so irreconcilame to each other? 
What is intended by a represetS^ion, so extraor- 
dinary, of the Deity of the place : f figure that re- 
sembles nothing in the heavens abdVe, or the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth. 

These questions will naturally arise upon a view 
of the accompanying drawing, taken from a large 
picture brouglit from the temple, in possession of 
Raja Paras'u Ra'm. 

It is a representation of the Sna'n .Tatra, when 
the images, stripped of their ornaments, are bathed. 
But it is this unadorned condition of the image 
that leads to the discovery of the mystery. 


The Pranava, or mystical character which re- 
presents the name of the Deity, is thus expressed 

By making a cypher thereof in this man- 


ner, them up, and giving a body 

to the central and connecting part of the cypher, 
you have 



From this cypher, they have made three distinct 
Idols; probably, to prevent the original allusion 
from being too obvious to the multitude. Subha- 
dra' s place is, however, always between the other 
two, for she represents the connecting participle of 
the cypher; the propriety of her being so situated 
is therefore evident; and as' the actual connection 
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is dissolved, by the sepatfation of the figures into 
distinct idols, we see^e reason of her being iic- 
presented without arms, -j- 

Crishna, as Parame's'wara, is Jagan-Na'th, 
or Lord of the Universe; his half brother is Bae- 
RA'M (a terrestrial appearance of Si'va); and Sub- 
Hadra' is a form of Devi. 

To me it appears a stroke of refined policy, in the 
first founders of the temple, to present, as an ob- 
ject of worship, the personification of the triliteral 
word which is held in reverence alike by all sectaries; 
and to give it a title which each sect might apply to 
the object of its particular adoration. The intention 
of the foundation was evidently to render the tem- 
ple a place of pilgrimage open to all sects, and to 
draw an immense revenue from the multifarious re- 
sort of devotees. The ornaments and apparel with 
which they cover the image, conceal the real figure 
from the multitude, and give it an air of mystery: 
the fascination of my^stery is well understood by 
the Brahmens. 

Jagan-Na'tii and Bai.-R.v'.ai have both the same 
form, to shew their identity, and their faces have 
the respective colours of Vishnu and Si'va. Con- 
sidered in this point of view, this temple may be 
considered as the rallying point for the th.ree great 
sects. It is upon this principle, that Jag. \n-NaTh 
andBAL-RA'M appear sometimes with the attributes 
of Gane's'a, to shew that it is one and the same 
Deity who is worshipped under so many names and 
forms. 

On Ckishna. 

When the Vaishnavas separated tliemselves from 
the Saivas, they introduced a new symbol of the Sun, 
under the name of Crishna, as a contrast to the 
horrid rites of Ca'ei', which had so disgusted them. 
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^ CsiSHKA, being an incarnation of Vishn u, is de-» 
picted with the same charaeteristic complexion of 
dark azure, to identify the Deity in the symbol. 

The Earth is represented as a Cow, the cow of 
plenty; and as the planets were considered by the 
Hindus to be so many habitable Earths, it was na- 
tural to describe them by the same hieroglyphic ; 
and as the Sun directs theinnotions, furnishes them 
with light, and cherishes tliein with his genial heat, 
Cbishna, the symbol of the Sun, was pourtrayed as 
an herdsman, sportive, amorous, and inconstant. 

The twelve signs are represented as twelve beau- 
tiful Nymphs; the Sun’s apparent passage, from 
one to the other, is described as th.e roving of the 
inconstant CaisuxA. This was probably the ground- 
work of JayadTva’s elegant poem, the Gita GS^ 
vinda. It is evidently intended by the circular dance 
exhibited in the Jldsijdtm. On a moveable circle, 
twelve Crismxas ai e placed alternately with twelve 
Go'pis, hand in hand, forming a circle; the God is 
thus multiplied to attach him to each respectively, 
to denote the Sun's passage through all the signs ; 
and, by the laUai v motion of the machine, the re- 
volution of die year is pointed out. 

Crishna obtains a victory on the banks of thcEir- 
mundo\cv the great serpent Ciilii/d Ndga, which liad 
poisoned the air, and destroyed the herds in that 
region. 

This allegory may he c.xplained upon the same 
principle as the exposition given of the destruction 
of the serpent Pylhon by the arrows of Apollo. 
It is the Sun which, by the powerful action of its 
beams, purifies the air, and disperses tlic noxious 
vapours of the atmosphere. 
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Both in the Padrm and Garuda We find the 
serpent C&liya, whom Ci^shna slew in his child- 
hood, among the Deities “ worshipped on this 
“ day; as the PyifAiaw snake, according to Clemens, 
“ was adored with Apollo at Uelphi” 

Perhaps this adventure of Crishna with the 
Cdliya Ndga, may be traced on our sphere, for w'^e 
find there Serpentarius on the banks of the heavenly 
Yamuna, the milky way, contending as it were 
with an enormous serpent, which he grasps with 
both his hands. 

The identity of the ApolloNomios and Crishna 
is obvious: both are inventors of the flute; and 
Crishna is disappointed by Tulasi in the same 
manner as Apolj.o was deluded by Daphne, each 
nymph being changed to a tree ; hence the Tulasi is 
sacred to Crishna, as the Lauras was to Apollo. 

The story of Na'reda visiting the numerous 
chambers of Crishna’s seraglio, and findingCRisH- 
NA everywhere, appears to allude to the universality 
of the Sun’s appearance at the time of the Equinoxes, 
there being then no part of tlic Earth where he is not 
visible in the course of the twenty-four hours. 


The Demons, sent to destroy CuisfiNA, are per- 
haps no more than the monstei s of the sky, which 
allegorically may be said to attempt in vain to ob- 
struct iiis progress tlirougli the Heavens. 

Many of the playful adventures of Crishna’s 
childhood are jrossibly mere poetical embellish- 
ments to complete the picture. 

Perhaps the character of Crishna sliould he re- 
garded in a two-fold lighi ; in one as tlie ss inbo! of 

VoL. YIll. ^ E 
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the Sun, in the other as an allej^orical representa- 
tion of the rise and progress of the doctrines of the 
persecuted Vaishnavas, from the infancy of the 
sect till its fell establishment. Cansa is represented 
as a S'Aiva ; he appears to have persecuted the 
sect of \'’isHNu : but that oppressed sect seems to 
have multiplied under persecution, till the increase 
of their power enabled them to overthrow their op- 
pressors ; and, finally, to establish the doctrines of 
V isHN'u upon the ruins of Si'va. 

(y Ca'rtice'va, the supposed JMars of India. 

He is represenied as a wan ior witli sir faces : he 
is armed with arrow's and spears, and be is drawni 
riding upon a peacock. I suppose this figure to be 
an emblem of tb.e sun, invented by the worshippers 
of the Ling, when they first separated into a dis- 
tinct sect; or, in the hieroglyphieal language of 
the Brahmens, w'hcn be w’as produced from the 
seed which AIaiia'uk'va shed ujion the Earth, after 
he had been separated fiom IhiA va'.vi', with wdiom 
he had been in striet union a thousand years. My 
supposition, however, contradicts the present re- 
ceived opinions of the Hindus; for tliey do not 
consider (Ia'rtu e'va as the .Sun. Hut, if we exa- 
mine the ligun', wc shall find that it can only be 
applied to the .Sun; and it will be found to agree 
in all its parts. 

The Jlindus divide the year into six Ililus, or 
seasons, in each of which the Sun appears with a 
different aspect. There are six stars in the lunar 
constellation, Crltled; and, as lie derives his name 
from that Naeshatra, those stars are represented 
as his nurses, one for each month. Probably the 
symbol w'as invented either when the dun was itself 
in that lunar con.steliation, or in the tr/nnh Cdrtka, 
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when the Moon was full in Criticd. His arrows 
and missile weapons represent his rays; the Apollo 
of the Greeks had also his bow and quiver of arrows. 
The worship of Ca'rtice'ya takes place on the last 
day of Cdrtka, as preparatory to military expedi- 
tions, which ought to commence, according to 
Menu, in the month Agrahdyana, the Sun being 
more propitious at that period for such undertakings. 

■ The setting Sun seems followed by the host of 
Heaven; but how can this be expressed in a single 
hieroglyphical figure? It was done by giving him 
a peacock for his Vdhan, or vehicle, in which the 
tail of this beautiful bird, studded with <yes, and 
expanded behind the God, pourtrays tlie I rinament 
spangled with stars. The Et(t/p/ian.<i sometimes re- 
presented the Sun in the character of a warrior, and 
he is said to have been adtlressed as such in the 
mysteries. But Ca'rticeTa is not now considered 
by the Hindus as the Sun; to account for this, I 
suppose, that \vhene\Tr any new sect arose amongst 
the Hindus in former ages, tlie leaders invented 
new symbols, exclusively peculiar to themselves, 
with a view to render their separation from the 
parent stock more complete, and to mark their 
worship with distinguishing characters. This prac- 
tice would gi\'e rise to various and different repre- 
sentations of the same object; and, in course of 
time, as the heat of religious animosities cooled, 
these various .symbols would come to be considered 
as separate Divinities, and be ail blended in one 
mass of superstition. Ihus tlis Sun, under the 
name of CA'uTtcE'vA, becomes the god of war; 
and, under the name of Crisiixa, the sliepherd 
gotl of MaChurli and V rinduvana. The Sun is now 
separately worshipped under the names of Sdrya 
and A'diiya. 
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(y lifDRA, the Emblem of the Visible Heavens. 

I am led to believe, that many of tlie fables, in- 
serted in Pur Anas, were invented, either after 
the- real meaning of an hieroglyphic had been lost, 
to conceal that ignorance, or purposely to mislead 
the mass of people, and prevent too curious and 
close an inquiry. 

Indra is described, like Argus, covered with 
eyes; to account for this, the fable relates, that 
Indra, having seen the beautiful wife of a certain 
Rishi*, was anxious to be more intimate with her; 
but the w'atchful husband prevented the intercourse, 
by arriving unseasonably for the god; the enraged 
saint uttered an imprecation, and wished that the 
god might be covered all over with representations 
of what had been the object of his desires ; the 
curse took immediate effect. The god, full of 
shame, repented, and, by his entreaties, at last pre- 
vailed on the hoi}' man to mitigate tlie curse, by 
changing the marks of his shame to as many eyes. 

I consider this fable as an instance of the fore- 
going observation : for Indra is a personification 
of the atmosphere and visible Heavens; and, of 
course, the eyes with which he is covered describe 
the stars. The rain-bow is the bow of Indra. 
The water-spout is the trunk of his clejdiant; thun- 
der, lightning, and rain, and every j>henoincnon 
of the atmosphere, belong to his department; and, 
like the .Tuviter of the Greeks and Romans, he has 
his Heaven, a mansion of sensual delights and en- 
joyment. 

O/’JupiTER and Eukopa, and Jupiter and Leda. 

The Hindus have eight representations of female 
figures, which, except in sex, exactly resemble the 


* Ahilya', wife ofCloTAMA. 
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Deity, of which each is a Sacti, or power, with thfe 
same attributes and vehicle: Ma'he's'wari is the 
S'acti of Mahe'sa, or Si'va; Bra'hmI, or Brah- 
ma'ni, of Brahma'; Na'ra'yanI, ofNARA'vENA; 
AindrI, of Indra; Cauma'rI, of Ca'rtice'ya; 
Va'ra'hi, of Vishnu, in the VarAha Avatar; Na- 
rasinhI, of Vishnu, in the Narasinha Avat&r; 
and Apara'jita', a form of Bmava'nI, the female 
principle: this last may be the aphrodite of the 
Greeks. It is probable that the representation of 
Ma'he's'wari, or a female Si'va, riding on a white 
bull, may have given rise to the story of Europa’s 
rape: and the representation of Bra'hmi, or the fe- 
male Brahma', with the swan, may, in like man- 
ner, have occasioned the fable of Jupiter and 
Leda. These explanations were, perhaps, invented 
by the Greeks to account for symbols, of the mean- 
ing of which they were ignorant. 


ANNA PERENNA, 

The Romans themselves were ignorant of the his- 
tory of this goddess, and the origin of her rites, 
although she was an object of their veneration and 
worship. From whence did this ignorance proceed? 
Was it that the memory of the institution was lost 
in its remote antiquity ? Or was it an adoption of 
a foreign ritual, without adverting to its origin? 

According to some authors, she was the dauglitcr 
of Belus, and sister of Dido, who fled to Battus, 
king of the isle of Malta., after the death of her 
sister, when Hierbas, king of the Getuli, at- 
tempted to take Carthage. Not finding herself 
safe with Battus, on account of the threats of 
Hi ERBAS, she fled to Laurentum in [labj, where 
AilNEAS was settled: he met her on the banks of 
the Nuniicius, and received her into his palace, 

F 3 
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treating her with the respect due to her quality. 
Lavinia considered her as a rival, and sought her 
destruction; but Anna being admonished of this 
in a dream, fled to the river Nimicius, whereof she 
was made a Nymph, as she told those who sought 
for her, and ordered them to call her in future 
Anna Perenna, because she should for ever re- 
main under those waters. 

placidi sum Nynipha NiimicS : 

Amne perenue latens Anna Perenna vocor. 

Ovid, Fast. Lib. 3d, Vers. 653. 

The Albans instituted rejoicings on the banks of 
the river, with dancing and feasting; and the Ao- 
mans, in imitation of them, did the same on the 
banks of the Tiber. The dances and sports were 
very indecent and lascivious. Ovid has described 
these festivals, which were celebrated on the 15th 
March: they sacrificed to her for long life; annart 
et perennare. 

It is probable that this legend was a popular tra- 
dition, merely local, peculiar to the Romans and 
Albans; but it was not the sole conjecture, for, ac- 
cording to Ovid, some supposed her to be the 
Moon, some Themis, and others lo; some ima- 
gined she was the daughter of Ati.as, and some 
took her for Amaetiiea, who nursed Jupiter in 
his infancy; while others conceived her to be an 
old woman of Bovilla, who was supposed to have 
fed the people Rome, in very ancient times, when 
oppressed by famine, in a miraculous manner, and 
to have then fled and disappeared in the holy Aven- 
iine Mount, and in gratitude for tliis relief this fes- 
tival had been instituted by the Romans. 

Amidst so many conjectures, perhaps we may at 
this distance of time discover the mystery at 
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nares ^ in Anna Pu'rn a' De'vi, the Hindu God- 
dess of AbiuKkince, whose name is derived from 
Anna (food), and Purna (abundant); let us regu- 
larly weigh each conjecture mentioned by Ovid, 
rejecting only the local story of the deified sister of 
Dido, and wc shall find none that is inapplicable 
to the Hindu goddess. 1st. The Diana of the 
Romans was represented with a crescent on licr 
forehead; it was her ciiaracteristic mark. The 
Hindu goddess, as being the consort of SiVa or 
Ca'l, is decorated in like manner; tins may ac- 
count for lier being considered as the I\ioon. Cdiy. 
The attributes of Themis, wlicthcr she is consi- 
dered as Ceres, ndiich was the supposition of 
Clemens of Alexandria, in his description of her 
obscene mysteries; or as the goddess of justice, 
piety, and virtue, as deseriheil by Dioborcs Si- 
culus, are equally aj)piicable to Anna Pu'rna^ 
Df/vi; the conformity of her name and office to 
the attributes of Ceucs is strikingly aj)parent. But, 
if Themis is justice, piety, and virtue personified, 
the character will ecjually suit the consort of the 
god of justice, Vrisma IVwaua, cand the loixl of 
the sacred bull, Duer.ma llAhA'. 3dlv. That she 
was lo, the danghrer of Inachus, under the form 
of a cow, is a sup|)()sitiou which will not be ibund 
inapplicable to Anna PuV.na' Didvi, when it is 
known that the Earth, sym.bolized as, a cow of 
plenty, is one of tlie forms of the Hindu goddess. 
4thly. That she was tlie iliuightcr of Atlas, Maia, 
who was beloved by Jupiter, is a conjecture for 
which a fouiulatiou may be traced in the Hindu 
goddess. Might not the name of ^Iaya or Maha 
Maya (tlie bi'loved consort of Siva) have given 
rise to this conjecture; the Hindu term being ap- 
plied to signify the mother, the great mother! 
5thly. The image of Anna Pu'rna' is represented 
sitting on a throne, giving food, with a golden ladle, 
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to an infant SivA, who stretches out his little hand 
to receive it. Is not the resemblance particularly 
striking between this, representation and the cha- 
racter ^ Amalthea, who nursed Jupiter, when 
an infant? Lastly, the tradition of her being the 
old woman of Bovilla, which Ovid himself seems 
inclined to adopt, is equally applicable to Anna 
Pu'rna' Devi, who, according to the Puranas, 
under the form of an old xooman, miraculously fed 
Vya'samuni, and his ten thousand Pupils, when 
reduced to the extremities of distress and famine 
by the anger of Siva, because Vya'sa had pre- 
sumed to prefer VisuNU to him. 

It may not, therefore, he an unfounded conjec- 
ture, that the consort of Siva is the point in which 
all those opinions meet, and that they were found- 
ed on confined and confused traditions of the god- 
dess of abundance. 

Description of Anna Pu'rna' De'vI, from the An- 
nada' Cripa'. 

She is of a ruddy complexion, her robe of various 
dies, a crescent on her forehead; she gives subsis- 
tence; she is bent by the weight of her full breasts ; 
Bmava, or SivA (as a child), is playing before her, 
with a crescent on his forehead; slie looks at him 
with pleasure, and seated (on a throne) relieves liis 
hunger; all good is united in her; her names are 
Annada', Anna Pu'kna' Devi, Bhavani, and 
Bha'gavatj. 

EXTRACTS. 

Sunt quibus lisec luna est, quia niciisibus impleat annum: (>57 

Pars Tbeuiin, IiiacbiaiTi pars putat esse bovem. 

Invenies, qui 1e Nvniphen Allar.tkla dirant; 

Teque Jovi priinos, Anna, deilisse eibos. GGO 

Haec quoque, quani referani, nostras peivenit ad aiires 

Faina: uec a veia dissidctilla tide. 
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Plcbs vetus, et nullis eliamnum tuta tribunis, 

Fugit ; and in sacri vertice montis abit. 

Jam quoque, quem secuni tulcrant, defccerat illos 66S 

Victus, et hiimanis usibns apta Ceres. ^ 

Orta suburbanis quacdam fuit Anna Bovillis 
Pauper, sed muudai sediilitatis, anus. 

Ilia, levi niitr^ canos rediinita capiilos, 

Fingebat treiniilii rustica liba maiiu. 67O 

Atcjue ita per populiini fiunantia inane solebat 
Dividere. Hiec populo copia grata fuit. 

Pace donii facia sigimin posuere Ptrenu'je, 

Quod sibi defectis ilia tulissct opem. . fiZ-i 

Ovid, FasL Lib. 3d. 


Of the Four Months Sleep c/'I Ioru.s and Vishnc. 

The Abbe Pi uciie (to wliose in^'ciiious work I 
;ini so much indebted), inentioiir^ two ineroglyphics, 
one taken from the Isiuc tabie, and tb.e other de- 
scribed upon a Mummy. Thc\' hot it reiate to the 
sleep of IIoKus. 

The one represents a couch, in the form of a 
lion, with Houus swaddled up and sleeping on it. 
Beneath the couch are four jars: an Anc 3 us is 
standino- by the side of the eoueli; and an Isis at 
the heacl of it, in the act of awakeiung IIorus. 

When Axubis, or the Dog Star, rose hcliacally, 
the Egyptians considered it as a warning to them 
of the approach of the inundation, duribg which 
the operations of husbandry were stisjiended ; this 
suspension was deemed a period of lest: to express 
that inaction, IIoklfs was descri!)ed as swaddled, 
up, unable to use his arms, and sleeping upon this 
lion-formed couch. Axucis is putting him to rest, 
because the rising of the Dog vSfar proclaimed that 
cessation of labour. The four jars denole the four 
months. When, iiy the operations of nature, the 
water has subsided, and the rlN cr has been reduced 
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within its banks, labour is resumed, and HoEUs is 
awakened by Isis, or personified nature. 

In tlie other hieroglyphic, we have the same 
couch with JIoRus swaddled up, but in the act of 
tofning himself: there are only three jars under 
this couch, to denote, that this action of turning 
hhjiself to sleep, on his other side, takes place at 
jfhe commencement of the third month. This in- 
terpretation I ha\*e given, because what follows, 
respecting the sleep of Vjsuxij, seems to justify it. 
Let ns therefore tuin to the Hindu representation 
of the four months sleep of V'lsii.vu or llniii. 

On the eleventh day of the enlightened half of 
the lunar month, Asarh, Visiixu begins his repose 
on the serpent, Shhu. On tlu' same day of the 
bright half of the lunar month, Bkddra, ha furmon 
his side; and on this day tlie Hhiclus celebrate the 
Jal Ydtrd, or the retii ing of the waters. On the 
eleventh clay of the bright half of the lunar month, 
Curlica, lie is awakened, and rises from his sleep 
of four months. 

The allusion will lie made perfectly clear, when 
it is known that water is considered as one of the 
forms of Vishnu. 

The water, rising till it covers the winding mazes 
of the river's coiu'se, is personified by Vishnu sleep- 
ing upon the serpent Sesha, whose hundred heads 
are tlie numerous channels whicdi diseharge tlie wa- 
ters into the sea. As long as it continues to rise, 
he sleeps on one sidex Wlien the inundation, hav- 
ing risen to its height, begins to subside, lie turns 
on the oilier side. Wlien the wafers have run off, 
and tlie wiucliiig hanks of the river are completely 
cleared of tlie swoln waters of fhe inundation, he 
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is said to have arisen from his sleep, being invoked, 
and awakened with this Mantra, or incantation. 

“ The clouds are dispersed, the full moon will ap- 
“ pear in perfect brightness, and I come in hope of 
“ acquiring purity, to offer the fresh flowers of the 
“season; awake from thy long slumber, awake 
“ Lord of all Worlds.” 

Let us compare the Hindu legend with the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphic, and I think no doubt can remain 
of the identity of Iloaus and Vishnu, or Heiir; 
and if this position be admitted, we shall find our- 
selves in possession of the Key to the Egyptian, 
Grecian, and Roman mythology. 

Of the Durga' Pu'.ta'. 

The Abb6 Pluche mentions an Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic from the Isiac table. Horus, armed with 
an arrow, is slaying a ri\ er horse, or Hippopotamos, 
which is surrounded with the leaves of the Lotos, 
and other aquatic plants. He says, “ By this mon- 
“ ster, which dwells in the Nile, and comes out of 
“ it to lay waste and devour whatever it meets 
“ with, we can understand nothing init the inun- 
“ da^ion.” Horus is the same with Heri or Vish- 
nu. If the admitted in this country a simi- 

lar victory over the inundation, they would substi- 
tute SivA, or his consort, for the Vaishnava symbol 
Horus. 

The sphinx, an emblem of the Sun’s passags 
through Leo and Virgo, would suggest the idea 
of decorating Ca'ei, like the armed Pallas, as 
Virgo, attended by her Sink, or Lion, who is Siva 
himself in that form; and they ascribe to her a 
victory over the monster Alahish A'sura, a giar^t, 
with the head of a buffalo: this animal delights in 
water; and, when he comes out of it, is as destruc- 
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Ijy laying waste and devouring the hMvcst, as 
•th^ Hippopotamos; the latter animal not being a 
native of Hindostan, it was natural to supply its 
place with one which had similar characteristics. 
If the Hindu religion was brought from Ugypt into 
India, the importers of it would see the same phe- 
nomenon of the annual rising of the river; but they 
Would observe, that in this country it was accom- 
panied with heavy rains, thunder, lightning, and 
storms of w'ind, an apparent war of the elements. 
Hence the buffalo-headed symbol of the inundation 
was erected into a giant, at the head of avast army, 
warring against the Gods: the nov'elty of these 
phenomena, to the first comers, woidd suggest to 
them this poetical personification. The title borne 
by Ca'i.i, in this character, is Duroa', or rather 
Durgati Nas'ini, the remover of difficulties; as 
she is a form of Ca'li, she has the same bloody rites. 

The Abb6 mentions the Canopus, as a jar or 
pitcher of water, intended to make the people ac- 
quainted with the exact progress and increase of 
the inundation: he adds, that they used to mark 

ars with the figure or a small cross 

to express the increase and swelling of the river. 
Canob is the Egyptian word, which is rendered Ca- 
mpos by the Gtreks; the information, which this 
seems intended to convey, was so particularly ne- 
cessary to the Egyptians, that it is no wonder it 
should, in eourse of time, cease to be considered as 
a. mere sign, and acquire a place amongst the Dei- 
ties themselves. The word Canob, by the analogy 
cf the Sanscrit language, becomes Cumbh, which 
signifies a jar or vase: it gives name, in the Hindu 
Zodiac, to the sign Aquarius. This Cumbh, G'hat'a, 
or jar, is the principal object in the celebration of 
the Hindu worship. It is considered as almost the 
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Deity itself. It cannot be dispensed with ; while 
the image of Durga' may be omitted entirely. The 
Vakhnavas use the sacred jar, which they mark 


with several crosses in this manner 



The 


Sahas mark the jar with a double triangle, thus 
' : one triangle signifies Siva, uniting in him- 




self the three great attributes : the otlier triangle is 
his consort, with the same character and attributes* 
The worshippers of the Sadi, or female principle, 


mark the jar with this figure 



These marks 


are called they are, in fact, hieroglyphic 

characters; and there is a vast variety of them. 
The above are only mentioned here, because of their 
use in this Pujd, and as they distinguish three 
principal sects of the Hindus. 


This coincidence between the Hindu ceremonies 
and the Egyptian figures, is remarkably striking. 
They appear to me to explain each othei': and we 
can scarce doubt of the identity, wiicn we consider 
that this ceremony takes place at the autumnal 
equinox, at which time the season of storms and 
inundation is over, and they are supposed to have 
been subdued, during the Sun’s passage through 
the signs Lto and Virgo. 

On the Hu'li of the HrxDus, and the Hilaria of 
the ItOMANS. 

The P^omans celebrated the Hilaria at the vernal 
Equinox, in honour of the Mother of the Gods. 
It was a festival which was continued for several 
days, with great display of pomp and rejoicing; it 
began tiie eiglith day before the Calends of April,, 
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or the Soth oi March; the statue of Ctbele was 
cairied about in procession, and the attending 
crowds assumed to tlicmselv^es whatever rank, cha- 
racter, or dress, their fancy led them to prefer: it 
was a kind of masquerade, full of mirth and frolic. 
In fact, it was the Earth, under the name of 
Cybele, which was worshipped at the com- 
mencement of that genial season, when she re- 
ceives from the Sun those vivyfying rays, wiiich are 
so adapted to the production of fruits and flowers. 
Let this ceremony be compared with the Hindu ce- 
lebration of the Hull, at thiC same period of the 
year. The epithet of Purple is constantly given to 
the spring by tlie Roman poets, in allusion to the 
blossoms, which nature, as it were in sport, scat- 
ters over tl)c Earth with suclt varie ty and profusion. 
The Hindus desigai the same idea in the purple 
powder (Ahir), which they tlirow about at each 
other with so much sportive pleasantry : the objects 
of worship witli the IPnidusiixt the Earth and Eire; 
that genial warmtl), winch pervades all nature at 
that period of the year: the licentiousness of tlie 
songs and dances, at this season, was intended to 
express the etfects of that warmth on all animated 
objects. 

The Hindus have likewise their masquerading 
processions, in which Gods and Goddesses, Rajas 
and lianis, arc represented; and the ceremonies are 
concluded, by burning the past or deceased year, 
and welcoming tlie lenovation of nature. 

Of the Va'stu Pu'ja' of the IlrNDu s, and the Vesta 
of the Romax.s. 

On the last day Paush, the Hindus make sweet- 
meats, with Til, Qx sesamum: it is therefore called 
Tiliasancrant. It is the day when landholders wor- 
ship the Earth and Fire. The sect of SIva sacrifice 
a sheep to the Earth ; and the i^aishnavas ofter up 
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their bloodless oblations to fire. The ceremony is 
called the Fhtu Pujd. Vdstu is the habitable Earth. 
A great Rdjd was called Va'stu Purush ; the ex- 
pression is used by a raiat to his zemindar, as a title 
of the highest respect. I think, that, in the name 
of the ceremony, and in the objects of worship, 
may be traced the Goddess Vesta of the Romans: 
the Goddess of Nature, under whose name they 
worshipped the Earth and Eire. 

The Fable of FAn Buadr, invented hi) the S'aivas 
to cjcalt their Opi-sioyin and '&EC'v. 

This fiildc, I conceive, is descriptive of an at- 
tempt to abolish the worship of the male anrl female 
symbols; of the struggles of the contending sects ; 
and (as it is the nature of fanaticism to increase and 
spread in proportion to the opposition raised against 
it) of the final establishment and extension of that 
worship. It seems a story invent&d by the Saivas, 
to shew the imbecility of their oponents, and to ex- 
alt their own doctrines. 

Dacsha celebrated a i/ajni/a, to which he invited 
sMihe Dixatds, except his son-in-law, SIva. His 
consort, the Godfless, being hurt at this exclusion, 
went into the assembly, and remonstrated, but in 
vain; sheexpired witii vexation upon the sj>ot. Siva, 
upon hearing this, throws his Jetd, or j>laited hair, 
upon the ground, ■;nd from that produces BiuBiiADK, 
a furious being, armed with a trident, who imme- 
diately attacks, an'l disperses the whole assembly; 
puts a stop to t!:e sacritice; and cuts off th.e head 
of Dacsha. S.'va took up the body of his deceased 
consort, and plucirtg it upon his Imad, in a fit of 
madness, d.iiu cd ispaml down the Earth, threaten- 
ing ;d! tldjigs will) destruction. \'isiiMj, at the 
rcuitc.st of (1‘; oilier IFvath, with his Chacra, cut 
tljc body of’ fin ’l l into fifiy ciic pieces, which hivvt. 
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in his frantic dancing, scattered in different parts 
of the Earth. Each place where a part fell became 
a place of worship, dedicated to the female Power: 
and the frenzy of Si'va subsiding, he ordained, that 
the Linga should likewise be worshipped at each 
of those places ; andDvcsHA, on condition of em- 
bracing the doctrine of Siva, was restored to life, de- 
degraded with tlie liead of a goat instead of his own. 
I should imagine that the furious Bin Bhadr, pro- 
duced by S'A’a, was a vast body of fanatics, raised 
by the Brciunieiis of tliat sect, who might, at that 
time, liave been l)oth poj)ular and powerful; proba- 
bly this was a vast body of fanatic S'lnuijasis, inte- 
rested in tlie dispute by personal motives, as well as 
instiii’ated bv their Bralunei;fi. 

The attempt to abolisli the worsliip failed, and 
served to estal)!isli it firmer, and extend it farther 
tJian ever, d'lie Gods tiiemsclves are represented as 
the actors, iiLotead of their votaries; but it may al- 
lude to some commorioii that really happened. Pro- 
bably the heads of tlio.se sects, whieli had intro- 
duced this symi)o!ic worship, were alarmed at the 
progress of it, and at the effects produced on the 
morals of tlve people: they vrished to al)olish it when 
it had takcai root too fiee|)ly; and as they had in- 
trofhiced it, Siv.\ is dcsei il>ed as the sou-iii-law, and 
Sati as the deaighter of Dacsua. 

0/V llie V Kx jfiiA'i fox paid to Kixf.. 

This sujKM'stitioi) ajdpc'rrs to me to lic ve arisen from 
the humanity of the lirstleyis la tors, to pie\'eiitthc' hor- 
rid practices wliicli w( e^e j)re\ai!enl in th.e ancient 
world, anti which cxis' totlhsrlay 1 mean 

the savage custo]}! of (((‘vran iag t!a’ iu‘: h (jI'i lie !i\’ing 
animal, torn fVom it • ve:\rivr: o fM; nmyiish, and 
expiring in ])rotracted : : . dG rddhriie a prac- 

tice so detestable, -and {nr-ab.-ny c:a;a;, fay might 
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coaltder if - not impossible -in the then ex> 

isting state of society, without interweaving the pre- 
servation of so useful an animal, with the indispensa- 
bJc duties of religion. They therefore rendered it 
sacred. 

The Bull was made the emblem of Justice, the 
vehicle of S'iva; and the Cow, a form of Bha'vaki, 
and the emblem of the Earth. A mere civil insti- 
tute, might have been deemed inadequate to work 
the intended reform. But an indispensable duty, 
enforced by all the sacred obligations of religion, was 
thought more likely to produce the effect; as having 
more hold upon the human mind : especially when 
that religion was promulgated as the immediate re- 
velation of the Deity. 

Mankind naturally rush into contrary extremes 
under the impulse of religious zeal ; and the animal, 
which had been the subject of voracious cruelty, 
became the object of religious veneration and wor- 
ship. 

When these animals were thus exalted, the slaugh- 
ter of them was considered as a sacrilege : it was a 
natural consequence. But superstition did not stop 
there ; the dung came to be considered as pure ; the 
Hindus use it diluted with water, and mixed with 
earth, to purify their shops and houses ; the spot, 
on which they eat, is plastered with this composition; 
and the idols are purified by a mixture of the dung, 
urine, milk, curds, and butter of the animal ; nay, 
a small quantity of the urine is daily sipped by 
some : every part of the animal is dedicated to some 
divinity with appropriate invocations ; and what ori- 
ginated in policy, has ended in gr(«s superstition. 
The horrid repasts of the antient world are frequently 
alluded to. It is said of Orpheus, C^dibus et victu 
feedo deterruit : notwithstanding which, the Grecians 
are reproached by Julius Fikmicus with perpe- 
trating these horrid repasts, as part of the ceremony 

VoL. VIII. G 
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% I)iQnymcs—r\'vf\xm laniant d^ttihus tauBuetf 

crudeles epulas annuis commemoratiomhus exeitantss i 
•—and again — lUic, in orgiis Bacchi, inter ebtias 
ellas et vinolentos senes, cum Scelerum Pompa pro- 
cedes et, alter, nigro amctu teter \ alter, ostenso angM 
ierrihilis ; alter, cruentus ore, dum viva Pecoris 
membra discerpit. Jul. Firmic. De errors profa- 
arum Religionum. Tl;iis horrid custom was very an- 
cient ; and I suppose, with Mr. Bruck, that the 
prohibitions in Deuteronomy were particularly le- 
velled at this execrable practice ; and this evidence, 
I think, strongly corroborates my suppositioru The 
Egyptians seem to have extended this policy to sheep 
and goats : for the ram was worshipped at the vernal 
equinox, and the goat was w orshipped at Memphis. 


REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING ESSAY. 

BY H. T. COLEBROOKE, Esci. 

Several points, relative to the religious cere- 
monies of the Hindus, and their mythology, which 
the preceeding Essay has touched upon, seem to re- 
quire elucidation, independently of the purpose, for 
which they have been there mentioned. The fol- 
lowing remarks are therefore subjoined, with a view 
of adding son>e information on those subjects. 

P. 68. The eight Saadis or energies of as many 
Deities, are also called Mdtris or mothers. They 
are named BRA'uMr, &c. because they issued from 
the bodies of Bka'hma and the other gods re- 
spectively *. 


• A MucuTA on the Ameracosha. 
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‘IiJ sothe . places, they are, thus enumerated: 
Bsa'hMi'', Ma'heVwaei', Aindbi', Va'ra'hi', 
Vaishn'avi', Cauma'ri', Cha'mun'da', and 
Charchjca'. However, some authorities reduce 
the number to seven ; oraiting Cha'mun'da' and 
Charchica'; blit inserting Cauvb'ri'. 

Prayers are addressed to the Mdtris on various 
occasions ; especially in the Cavachas, or defensive 
incantations. I shall cite two by way of example ; 
and subjoin extracts from the Mdrcan'diya ^urariay 
descriptive of these goddesses. 

“ May Brahma'ni', conferring the benefit of 
all benedictions, protect me on the east ; and 
Na'ka'yan'i', on the south-east, for the sake of 
realising every wish Ma'he's'wart' too, on the 
fiouth, rendering every thing auspicious; Cha'- 
mun'da', on the south-east, discomfiting all ene- 
mies; and, on the west, Cauma'ri', armed with her 
lance and slayer of foes : on the north-west, Apa- 
ba'jita', the beauteous giver of Victory; on the 
north, Va'ra'hi', granter of boons; and on the 
north-east, Na'rasinhi', the banishcr of terrour. 
May these mothers, being eight Deities and active 
powers, defend me.” 

Another incantation simply enumerates the same 
eight goddesses ; and proceeds thus : “ may these 
and all Mdtris guard me with their respective wea- 
pons, on all quarters and on every point. 

In the Devi mdhdtmya, the assembling of the 
Mdtris to combat the demons is thus described. 
*The energy of each god, exactly like him, with the 
same form, the same decoration, and the same ve- 
hicle, came to fight against the demons. The S'acti 
of Brahma', girt with a white cord and bearing a 
hollow gourd, arrived on a car yoked with swans : her 
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tide js Bbahma'ni'. MA''HfiVwARi' cajnc riding 
on a bull, and bearing trident, with a vast serpent for 
a ring, and a crescent for a gem. Cauma'ki' bearing 
a lance in her hand, and riding on a peacock, being 
Ambica in the form of Ca'rtice'ya, came to make 
war on the ciiildren of Diti. The S^acti named 
Vaishn'avi' also arrived, sitting on an eagle, anc^ 
bearing a conch, a discus, a club, a bow, and a 
sword, in her several hands. The energy of Habi, 
who assumed the unrivalled form of the holy boar, 
likewise came there, assuming the body of Va'ra'hi'. 
Na'basinhi' too arrived there embodied in a form 
precisely similar to that of Nrisinha, with an erect 
mane, reaching to the host of stars. Aindri' came, 
bearing the thunderbolt in her hand, and riding on 
the king of elephants, and in every respect like lu- 
dra, with a hundred eyes. Lastly, came the dread- 
ful energy named Chandica', who sprung from the 
body of De^vi', horrible, howling like a hundred 
shakals : she, surnamed, Apara'jita', the uncon- 
quered goddess, thus addressed Is'a'na, whose 
head is encircled with his dusky braided locks.' 

The story, which is too long for insertion in this 
place, closes with these words : ‘ Thus did the 

wrathful host of Matrh slay the demons.’ 

In the Uttara Calpa of the same Puran'a, the 
Mains are thus described, ‘ Cha'mun'u'a' standing 
on a corpse, Va'ra'hi sitting on a buffalo, Aiitdri' 
mounted on an elephant, Vaishn'avi' borne by an 
eagle, Ma'heVwabi' riding on a bull, Cauma'hi' 
conveyed by a peacock, Bra'hmi carried by a swan, 
and Apara'jita' revered by the universe, are all 
'Matrh endowed with every faculty.’ 

It may be proper to notice, that Cha'mun'ba, 
Charchica', and Chan'dica', are all forms 
of Pa'rvati'. According to one legend. Cha'- 
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sprung from the frown of ' Pa'r vat!, 
10 slay the demons Chan'da and Mun'p a. Ac- 
cording to another, the mild portion of Pa^rvatI 
issued from l^r side, leaving the wrathful portion, 
which constitutes Ca'lI or the black gooddess. 

Cauve'ri is the energy of Co* ve'ra, the deformed 
god of niches. Na'ra'yan'i, mentioned by Mr. 
Paterson, and also in the prayers or incantations 
above cited, is tlie same with Vaishn'avi. 

P. 69. Anna-pu'hn'a' df/vi, or. the goddess 
who fills with food, is the beneficent form of Bha- 
va'nI ; and very similar to LacshmI or the goddess 
of abundance, though not the same Deity, She is 
described, and her worship is inculcated, in some of 
the I'antras ; but not in the Purdnas, so far as I can 
learn, except in the Siva puran'a ; and the legends, 
concerning her, arc not numerous. She has a tem- 
ple at Benares, situated near that of Vis'wf/s'wara. 

In addition to Mr. Paterson’s quotations, it may 
be observed, that Silius Italicus (Punk. 8, v. 
28, 184) makes the nymph, who was worshipped in 
Italy, to have been Anna, the sister of Dido ; and 
Macrobius says (Sal. 1, c. 12), sacrifices, both 
publick and private, were offered by the Romans to 
Anna PERF.NNA ; ut annare, perennareque, commode 
Uceat. 

Perhaps Anna-pu'rn'a' may bear affinity to An- 
NONA. Certainly this term, either in its literal sense, 
or as a personification (SpENCE’sPolymetis, dial. 10), 
is nearer to the Sanscrit anna, food ; than to its sup- 
posed root annus, a year. 

P. 74. The Jala yutrd, here mentioned, is not 
universally or generally celebrated ; and accordingly 
it is not noticed in various treatises on the calendar 

G 3 
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of feasts and holidays. The Vtshrtii^hemSu 
lara, cited in the Madam ralna, does indeed direct, 
:^t, on this day (llth Bhddra in the bright fort- 
night), ajar of water, with certain other specified ar- 
ticles, be given to a priest; and the Bhawishya re- 
quires, that Jana'rdana, or Vishn'u, be Wor- 
shipped vvith appropriate prayers : but the ceremony, 
to which Mr, Paterson alludes, must be a different 
One ; and, if I am rightly informed, a festival, which 
bears the designation mentioiied by him (Jala yah d)y 
is celebrated at the temple of Jaganna't’ha, 
perhaps at some other places. 

P. 77- At most festivals, no less than at that of 
Durga', a jar of water is placed,' and consecrated by 
prayers, invoking the presence of ihe deity or deities 
who are .on that occasion woi s'.ipped : adding also 
invocations to Gangd and the other holy rivers. 
When the celebration of the festival is completed, 
the holy water, contained in the jar, is employed by 
the priests to sprinkle or to bathe the person, who 
commands and defrays the celebration. 

\zx\oxi% yantras, or mystical figures and marks, 
are appropriated to the sevt-nd Deities, and to the 
different titles of each Deity. Such figures are usually 
delineated on the spot, where a consecrated jar is to 
be placed. These yantras, which are supposed by 
superstitious Hindus to possess occult powers, arc 
taught in great detail by the Tatar as ox A'gama 
Sastra : but seem to be unknown to the Fedas and 
Purdnas. 

P. 78. The H6ltca is said, in some Furdna, to 
have been instituted by the king Ambarisha (the 
great grandson of BhagIrat’ha), according to in- 
structions from Na'keua, for the purpose of coun- 
teracting a female demon named D'’hun'd’ha', vvlios^ 
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practice it was to destroy children. In its origin, this 
festival does not seem to have had any connexion 
with the vernal equinox, nor with the close of the 
year ; but with the close of winter and the beginning 
of Vasania, or the Indian spring. However, it now 
corresponds with the end of the lunar year, and the 
approach of the equinox. 

P. 79. The Tila sanerdnti, or day on which the 
sun passes from Dhamish into the sign Macara^ is 
the festival of the winter solstice. It must have been 
so fixed, at the period when the Indian ca]end.ir for 
the solar year was reformed, and the origin of the 
ecliptick was referred to the first degree of Misha. 
It derives its name from tlie ordained use of iila or 
seed of Indian sesamum, six different ways, in food, 
ablutions, gifts, and offerings: or, according to a 
vulgar explanation, it is so called, because thence- 
forward the days increase at th^ rate of a tiJa or grain 
of sesamum in each day. A similar festival is regu- 
lated by the lunar month ; and has several times 
shifted its day. It is kept on the twelfth of the bright 
half of Mdgha, according to the Vishnu d' hermdttara% 
and on the eleventh, according to other authorities. 
Probably it once belonged to the first day of the 
lunar Mdgha. 

The Vdstu pujd, as an annual ceremony, is pecu- 
liar to D'hdcd and districts contiguous to that pro- 
vince : but is not practised in the western parts of 
Bengal-, and, so far as I am informed, is altogether 
unknown in other parts of India. The word Vdstu 
signifies, not the habitable earth in general, but the 
site of a house or other edifices in particular. 
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EXTRACTS from^ the cJCLiA^f «r 

Essence ^ Logic,” proposed as a small 
S^PPX>EM£NT to Arabic Persian Gram- 
mar; and with a view to elucidate certain Points 
connected with Oriental Literature. 

tty FRANCIS BAI,FOUR, Esq. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Although the works of Aristotle were 
translated into Arabic many centuries ago, and there 
be no doubt that the system of logic generally as- 
cribed to him constitutes, at this time, the logic of 
all the nations of Asia who possess the Mihommedan 
faith, yeti do not find that this point has been di- 
rectly confirmed by translations from the Arabic or 


Persian into the languages of Europe. At least none 
that I know of have appeared in India. 


The following extracts taken from a Persian tran-^ 
slation of fhe Tehsseeb ul Mantik, or Essence of Logic, 
an Arabic treatise of considerable repute, seem to 
place this question beyond doubt, by their close co- 
incidence in every point with the system referred to 
Aristotle. 


To the logical system of this wonderful genius, 
modern philosophers of distinguished eminence, and 
amongst these, Lord Kaimes, have not hesitated 
to impute the blame of retarding the progress of sci^ 
dice and improvement in Europe for two thousand 
years, by holding the reasoning faculty constrained 
and cramped by the fetters of syllogism. 

From some of the extracts contained in this pa- 
per, it will appear, isr. That the mode of reasoning 
by Induction, illustrated aod improved by the great 
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Ijord VsRULAM, in his Orgammi Novum % aqdgenc- 
Tailly considered as the cause of the rapid progresi 
of science in later times, was perfectly known to 
Aristotle, and was distinctly delineated by him, 
as a method of investigation that leads to certainty 
Or truth * ; and 2dly, that Aristotle was likewise 
perfectly acquainted, not merely with the form of 
Induction, but with the proper materials to be em^ 
ployed in carrying it on — Facts and Experiments •!-. 

We are therefore led to infer, that all the blame 
of confining the human mind for so long a time in 
chains by the forms of syllogism, cannot be fairly 
imputed to Aristotle; nor all the merit of en- 
larging it and setting it free, ascribed to Lord Ve- 
RULAM. The vast extent of Aristotle’s learning 
and knowledge, and the singular strength and pene- 
tration of ids mind having, naturally, encouraged 
him to undertake a complete analysis of all its pow- 
ers; the doctrine of syllogism became, of course, a 
constituent and necessary part of his comprehensive 
system. And if succeeding philosophers attracted 
by its ingenuity and beauty, have deserted the sub- 
stance in pursuit of the shadow, the pernicious con- 
sequences of this delusion, cannot, justly, be re- 
ferred to him 

* Vide the Section of Induction. 

f Vide the Section of the matter ol Syllogism. 

J On tbe6ih July 1803, when this paper was delivered to 
the Asiatick Society, I had beard of Dr. Gillies\s admirable ext 
pooifion of the ethics pQlitics of AkioTotle ; but had never 
beeii foriunate enough to meet with it, or to know any tfnng 
of his .enlime i^s on this question, until the \2{\\ oi Novernher^ 
when the accidental sale of a private library gave me an opportu- 
nity of p,i I chasing it. From the perusal of this wonderful book, 

I have n w t ie satisfaction to discover, that tiic conjectures, 
which 1 had been led to draw from these scanty iiMtcrials, are 
c rojijeicly Cv>nhi'ned by the inion of an author, who is pro- 
bibiy hi it^r qualihed than any preced’ng commentator on Akis- 
TOT, vvo’-ks to dec cle on this subject. — Vide Gillies’*. 
AaisTOTLE, Vol. 1. page 03. /Oh JB, 79^ 
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The discussion of these points, being in some de- 
gree curious, and not altogether unconnected with 
the pursuit of Oriental literature, may not be unac- 
ceptable to this Society. But, taken in another view, 
I conceive that they may become in some respect 
useful. A scientific analysis oi' the reasoning facul- 
ty, delineating all its powers and operations, and 
affixing to each an appropriated form of expression, 
gives, naturally, to those who acquire it, a mode of 
thinking that is accurate and profound; and establishes 
amongst the learned a pecnliar style, more precise 
and enlightened than that which is employed by the 
multitude in the common transactions of life. 

By assisting the Oriental student to attain this de- 
gree of improvement, I have flattered myself that 
these extracts may became useful. This is the mo- 
tive that first induced me to take the trouble of 
translating them into English ; and they are ifbw 
submitted to the Society, not as a part of metaphy- 
sical learning, but as a more advanced stage of gram- 
mar and syntax : and tlierefore as a Sufplernent that 
may contribute to form a more complete system of 
u4rahic and Persian Philology. Whilst grammar and 
syntax teach only generally the various forms of 
words and sentences, logic, proceeding further, may 
be considered as the art of selecting words and ar- 
ranging sentences into all the forms that arc required, 
for expressing with precision, the diti’erent steps and 
operations of the reasoning faculty; and therefore as 
the highest and most important clegice of classical im- 
provement. 
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In the Name of God, the tompassionatc, the 
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THE PREFACE. 

A PREFACE in common language is that which, 
is put first. Technically it is that which is necessary 
to the explanation of any science with clearness and 
perspicuity. It has therefore become an established 
custom with authors, previously to the introduction 
of their subject, to apprc^riate the first chapter to 
this purpose, calling it a Preface. Under this head 
arc comprehended three different articles; 1st, The 
mture or description of science ; 2d, The end or use 
of the science ; 3d, The subject of the science ; or 
those of its essential parts that are to be investigated 
or considered ; such as the human body in medi- 
cine, words and sentences in grammar, and defini- 
tion and demonstration in logic. 

Accordingly let it be understood, that knowledge, 
or images acquired by the mind, is of two kinds ; 
either the simple impression of an object, or the pro- 
duction of an image by reflection, that is, by rela- 
tion. The first is perception, the second intellec- 
tion or judgment. 

Perception is cither the idea of a single object, 
such as the idea of Zeid ; or of several objects, such 
US the idea of Zeid and Omae. Or it may be the 
idea of an object standing in a relation that is im- 
perfect ; for example, the slave of Zeid ; or in a 
relation that is perfect, in which case it must not be 
connected with a predicate, but without one, such 
as the ezreb, (i. e.) beat thou. It may also be in 
construction with a predicate, provided that it imply 
no conclusion; as in the idea of conjecture and 
doubt. 
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Intellection or judgment consists in giving assent 
to some proposition, such as “ Zeid is standing,” 
or “ Zeid is not standing.” 

Each of those, namely, perception and intellection, 
are necessarily divided into two kinds, viz. Those ac- 
quired by intuition without any previous argument or 
proof, and therefore called intuitive ; and those ac- 
quired by investigation and reasoning, and therefore 
called demonstrable. We have therefore established 
four distinctions, viz. perceptions intuitive, and per- 
ceptions demonstrable : or in other words, 

1. The known perceptible. 

The unknown pcrcejitible ; 

and intellection or truth intuitive, and intellection 
or truth demonstrable ; in other words, 

1. The known demonstrable. 

2. The unknown demonstrable. 

The idea of heat and cold, is an example of the 
known perceptible. 

The idea of angels and genii, is an example of 
the unknown perceptible. 

The propo,sition that the sun shines, is an exam- 
ple of the known demonstrable ; and 

The proposition that the world was created, and 
that there is a Creator, is an example of the 
unknown demonstrable. 

In the language of logicians, examination or in- 
spection IS the contemplation o( the thing known to 
obtain a knowledge of the thing unknown ; that is 
to say, the contemplation of the known perceptible, 
and the known demonstrable to obtain a knowledge 
of the unknown pcrce[)tiblc and unknown demon- 
strable ; and as mistakes often happen in this investi- 

VoL. Vill. H 
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gation, there is indispensibly required some general 
rule to preserve the mind from falling into an error 
in the process of thinking. This rule is logic. 

From this discussion, therefore, it appears that the 
Nature of logic may be defined A general rule 
which guards the mind against errors in thinking.” 

But in the language of logicians^, thinking is an 
arrangement of certain things known, to obtain a 
knowlege of things unknown. Consequently the end 
or use of logic likewise becomes obvious and mani- 
fest. 

There now remains to be examined, only the siih- 
ject of logic ; and this is the known perceptible and 
the known demonstrable, in such a form as to lead 
to the unknown perceptible and unknown demon- 
strable. The first of these is called dcfinilion ; the 
second demonstration or proof. The idea of an 
animal endowed with the faculty of speech,” leading 
to the idea of man, is an example of definition. The 
proposition, “ The world is liable to change, and 
every thing liable to change is created,” leading to 
the conclusion that the world was created,” exhi- 
bits an example of demonstration. 

PART I. Of Definition. 

Sect. I, Of Expkession. 

Exfuession in the technical language of logi- 
cians, is the existence of a thing in such general use, 
that there necessarily or irresistibly arises from the 
knowledge of that thing the knowledge of another 
thing. The first they call the Sipi^ the second 
the thmg signified. If the sign be a word, they call 
it verbal expression ; and if not a word, they call it 
expression not verbal ; and these two together com- 
prehend six different disiiuctions ; J. Assigned ex- 
pression verbal ; 2. Assigned expression not verbal; 

H 2 
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3. Natural expression verbal ; 4. Natural expression 
not verbal ; 5. Intellectual expn-‘s=ion verbal ! 6. 
Intellectual expression 'iot verbal. Ihe word Zeid 
appropriated to an v idividual, is an example of 
assigned expression verbal. The four signs^ a line^ 
a knot, a land mark, a signal, are examples of as- 
signed expression not verbal. '] 'he exclamation oh ! 
oh ! from a pain in the breast, is an example of na- 
tural expression verbal. The quickness of the pulse, 
indicating fever, is an example of natural expression 
not verbil. Tire word D('iz heard from behind a 
wall, and implying the existence of a speaker, is an 
example of inteilecrnnl exprcessioii verbal ; and the 
sign of smoke, implvlng the existence of fire, is an 
example of intedectiuil expression not verbal. 

But of all these different modes of expression, we 
mean, at present, to coisiJer only that of verbal ex- 
pression assigned, vvlneVi is of three kinds ; 1. That 
by conformity ; 2. Iduit by implication ; and 3. That 
by association. T hus a verbal expression assigned, 
may denote its object by correspond in:' wwh the 
whole of its character; as the vvord insaiu., man, 
denotes a living being endowed with speech. By ex- 
pressing a portion of its object, as the word Insaun 
(i. e.) man, implies an animal. By acting without 
or beyond its object, as the word insaun (i. e.) man, 
implies a being capable of science, and the art of 
writing. The first is agreement or conformity, the 
second implication, the third association. 
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But in the case of expression by association, the 
association must either be intellectual — inferred, as 
for example, the idea of light associated with one that 
is blind ; or founded on real knowledge, such as the 
idea of generosity connected with a Prince. 

And it is f rther to be remembered, that con- 
formable expression is necessary to implication and 
association, whiisr these, on the contrary, are not 
required for conformable expression ; to that where- 
ever implication and association are expressed, there 
must also exist conformable expression ; but where 
these is conformable expression it does not necessa- 
rily follow that these must be also implication or as- 
sociation . 

If the terms of the conformable expression consist 
of parts, and these parts be conformable to portions 
of the sense, then that term is a compounded word ; 
and the compound is eitlier perfect, giving to the 
hearer complete satisfaction ; or imperfect. Perfect 
compounds are of two kinds, viz. predicative, such as 
“ Zeid is standing or insaun, such as ezreb, beat 
thou. Imperfect coinpounds are of five kinds, 1st, 
The composition of relation such as “ the slave of 
Zeid 2nd, The composition of qualification, such 
as “an excellent man;” 3rd, The composition of 
confirmation, such as “ the man in the house ; 4th* 
The composition of numbers, such as Hmseh Usher \ 
and 5th, The composition of habit, use, custom, 
»uch as “ Bailee,'' which originally is the name of 
a devil or king, and has now become the name of a 
city. 
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But if the terms of conformable expression be not 
of this description ; that is to say, if portions of thr t x- 
pression be not conformable to portions of the serise, 
it is then called simple or uncompouncled ; which is 
of three kinds ; 1st, When the sense is affirmative, 
and at the same time expresses in its form one of the 
three tenses, ir i ' eti constitutes that part of the speech 
called a n.'erb. -2. r.’ do net express time, but 
merely some object, then .e ’ ; a ; and 3. If it 
express neitl;cr time nor any particular object, then 
it is ‘X par hole. 

The noun is of several kinds ; Isi. Appellations or 
proper names; '2nd. Generic names; y:d. Unlimited 
or ainbiguo^'s terms ; 4tli. Synonimous tcims ; 5th. 
Tech'-ical terms ; 6th. Literal ter, ns ; yth. Meta- 
phorical terms. 1 . As a noun may express one or 
many, it is tuher singular, or plin-.-d. If it express 
one with an appropriation to a particular individual, 
then it is a p,'opsr name ; such as the n.ames Zeid 
and Omai:, See. ‘2, If it express one, without any 
appropriation to a particular individual, and all th.e 
individuals be cqiud or alike, tlien it is a Qcnehc 
name, such as a siieep, .a goat, he. 3. If it ’be va- 
riable with respect to p'riority or excellence as the 
word, nature, or existence witli regard to the Creator 
and his creatures, tlicn it is variable or ambiouous ; 
4. If the noun is common to many oljiccts, and is 
appropriated to each of these alike, as the word afeen 
which signifies self, gold, fountain, and the eye; 
then it is synonimous or equivocal ; 5. But if it be not 
uniformly su, but being first used in one sense, and 
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afterwards converted to another, becomes current in 
its new acceptation, it is then metaphorical, and 
takes its character from the person who employs it. 
If the speaker be an illiterate common person, it is 
called a vulgnr phrase ; if he be a man of science, it 
is called a technical term ; and if he belong to the law, 
it is called a law phrase. But if this be not the case, 
and a word be used indiscriminately in both ways, 
the first directly applicable to its original object, and 
the second to that to which it is transferred ; such as 
the word lion, it constitutes, when signifying a fierce 
animal, the literal ox Q\h. species of Noun, and when 
used to denote a hero, the 7th species, ox fgurative. 


Sect. II. Of Ideas formed by the Intellect. 

Be it known that the object of the logicians consi- 
dered strictly is the thing comprehended by the un- 
derstanding. Our discussion respecting expression 
and language was necessary to our design merely be- 
cause this is the instrument or means by which that 
is conveyed or understood. Know then that an idea, 
which in the conception of the understanding, is not, 
true or applicable to the whole of the individuals of 
a class, is a particular idea ; and that an idea that is 
applicable to the whole wdthoiit restriction is an uni- 
versal idea, even although it should exclude the ex- 
istence of other constituent parts, for example an 
equal to God,” or though it should express a being 
having no existence, such as the Unca ; or if there 
should be found a single being with the mere proba- 
bility of another, such as the Sun ; or with the im- 
possibility of another, such as the Creator ; or where 
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several individuals are included with a limitation, 
such as the wisdoTu or Gon. 

Havmg: ascert'uned tlie distinction between univer- 
sal and particular ideas, then know that there arc 
established, among universal ideas, the four follow- 
ing relations: 1. * he relation of disagreement; 2. 
The relation of agreement; 3. Relation between the 
general and particular io, a in one way ; 4. The rela- 
tion of the generai and particular idea in no way. 

1. The relation of contrariety or disi^grcement is 
that in which dicre is a genera! repugnance on both 
sides as between man anhl srone. which do not reci- 
procate or correspond in any p>oint ; this relation lo- 
gicians call contrariety, and tliC t\v(> general ideas 
with regard to each other contraries. 

2. The relation of agreement is that in which there 
is a perfect reciprocity and agreement, for example 

man” and ‘‘ an animal endowed with speech 
For where there is a man, there also is an animal en- 
dowed with speech. 4lus is called the relation of 
agreement ; and the general terms arc called cor- 
respondent or reciprocal. 

3. In the relation called Aniu)u Chhoos MutVicl^ 
the sense of the general idea is co: responding or reci- 
procal only in one way; and not in the other; for 
example man,” and living animal,” where there 
is a man there is of course a living animal. But the 
reverse of this is not necessary. I'his relation is called 
Amoni Ch'isoos MulJtck^ and both terms opposed to 
each other Auiom Ch'isoos Mull'ick. 

4. And the relation of yhnorn CJnsoos mn is 

that in which tlicre is no reciprocation between the 
terms in any way ; such as ^'•animal” and black- 
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jiess ;*’ For sometimes there is an animal without 
blackness, and sometimes blackness without an ani- 
|nal, This is called Amom Chisoos mmwojSh, and the 
terms in relation to each other Arnom Chisoos min 
wojih. 

The result is this, that in the Jirst, the basis of 
the universal is disjunction on both sides ; In the se- 
fotid, the basis of the universal is conjunction ; In the 
thirds the basis of the universal is conjunction on one 
side, and disjunction on the other ; and in the/o«r///^ 
there is on both sides, in certain points disjunction 
and certain points conjunction. 

Let it also be remembered that sometimes the 
term Juzzi is used for Achuz a portion, that is to 
say that whatever is ranked under a general idea is 
called Juzzi. But the first, viz. Achuz, is called a 
real portion, and the second Juzzi izaufi, that is, a 
related part. According to this rule, therefore, man 
with regard to animal is a related part ; and animal 
is a part with regard to Jism naumi or body defined ; 
and body defined is a related part with regard to body 
in general, accordingly whatever is arranged under 
a general idea may be called Juzzi izaufi, or a related 
part. 
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Sect. III. Op the five Universals called 
Predicables. 

The universals or predicables are altogether of 
five kinds, viz. genus, species, difference, peculi- 
arity, accident. For every universal is reducible to 
one of two kinds ; it is either inherent in the form, 
or not inherent in the form. If it be inheren’ in the 
form, this also is of two kinds. It either includes 
the whole form or character of the individuals under 
it ; or it is only a part of the form ; if it include the 
whole form of the individuals under it, such as, 
“-Man,” which includes the whole fern.' of Zeid, 
Omar, or Beckak, &c. then it is called a specks. 
If it be not the whole form of the individuals, but 
only a portion, this also is of two kinds. It either 
comprehends the whole of the different individuals, 
or it does not ; if it comprehend the whole, like Hey- 
tvaun, animal, which comprehends man, horse, and 
goat, varying in their character from each other, 
then they call it a genus, but here there is a nice 
distinction ; for “ animal” which is in one place a 
genus, in another way becomes a species. For ex- 
■ample, when it is asked what is the nature of man or 
horse, and it is answered that they are animals, then, 
in this case, it is a genus ; because here the idea of 
animal with regard to man is only part of his cha- 
racter, and at the same time comprehends man 
and horse, which vary in their nature front each 
other. But when the question is put respect- 
ing the nature of horse, goats, and sheep, &c. 
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in thii case animal is a species ; for the thing under- 
stood by animal is not a part of the character, but 
the whole of the character of horse, goat, and sheep. 
But if it be a portion of the character in such a man- 
ner as not to include the different associates, but to 
exclude them, then it is a differenccy for example, 
nautik, speaking ; which is not the whole, but part 
of the character of man, which they abstract. 

These three are called zautiaut, inherent or essen- 
tial. Whatever is not essentially inherent in the cha- 
racter or nature, is likewise reducible to t\»’0 kinds ; 
it iisomethingex'^lasively appropriated to one object 
only, or it is not exclusively appropriated to one ob- 
ject only. If it bcexclusivelyorpeculiarlyappropriated 
like laughter^ which is the peculiar property of man 
alone, then they call it chaimh, a peculiar property 
or peculiarity. It it be not peculiarly apptopnated, 
such as the colour yellow and red, then it is called 
auriz^ aiim or common accident. 


SeCt. IV. Op the different species op 
Definition. 

Let it be remembered, that our object in dis- 
cussing the subject of ideas was to obtaii: a know- 
ledge of the known perceptible, i.n such a manner or 
form as might lead to a knowledge or the percepti- 
ble unknown, and this they call inaurif, that is, a 
definiiioni and, therefore, since its coustuuent parts, 
which are the five universal ideas ox ^redicuhles, have 
been just now described, udeJinUion, which in reality 
consists of those, is of course, already explained. 
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T[^hc mdurraf or the thing defined is that respecting 
which every circunoistance is collected that can tend 
tQ give a proper idea of it; take, for example, heiwaiin 
nautik^ a speaking animal^ as the definition of ‘‘ in- 
saun^'" that is Man\ and, In defining, the definition 
must correspond with the thing defined, that is to 
say, the description with regard to the thing de- 
scribed must stand in the relation of mnssawanl inut- 
tahuhik^ real correspondence. It is likewise required 
that the definition should be more perspicuous, that 
is, more clear and obvious, and for this reason de- 
fining by a term that is more general than the thing 
defined is not proper ; such, for example, as the de--. 
scription of Man by the term animaL Neither is it 
admissible to define by a term that is less general ; 
such as the description of animal by the word ; 
because the relation between anmal and nian^ is that 
of Amom Chnsoose Mulluk^ and not tliat of Mnssawaut 
or perfect agreement, which is required ; nor is it al- 
lowable to define by means of a thing equally known, 
or less known than the thing defined, because it is 
required that the description should correspond, and 
be at the same time more clear. 

The nature of definition and its requisites ^eing 
now understood, let it he remembered that defini- 
tions may all be referred to four ditferent kinds, viz. 

1. Hiuidi Tatmi or perfect defimiion. 

2. liiuidi Naukis or imperfect defitiilLon. 

. 3. lleshni Taiua or perjcct indication ox designa- 

tion. 

4. llesimi Nankis or imperfect indication or de- 
si nation. 

1. If the definition consist of the nearest genus 
and the nearest difference, then it is a perfect defini- 
tion, such as Hekvaun Nauiiky the definition of man. 
2. If it consist of the remote and the nearest 

I 3 
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difference, or the nearest difference alone, then it is 
an imperfect definition, such as Jism Nauvii Nautik 
for man, or Nautik alone. 3. If the description 
consist of the nearest genus, and the property or 
peculiarity, such as Heiwaun SankuJt, a creature 
that laughs, for man, it is a perfect mark or desig- 
nation. 4. And if it consist of the remote genus and 
peculiarity, or of the peculiarity alone, then it is an 
imperfect mark or description, such as Jism Naumi 
Sauhuk, a piece of laughing substance, or Sauhukie, 
laughing, only, as a designation of man. 

And further, designation by common accident is 
not conceived to be good ; because the object of 
definition is the discrimination of the thing defined 
from others ; and this is not obtained from common 
accident. Sometimes in the Hnddi Naukis Risimi 
Naukis, Indication Ijy a more common word or ver- 
bal description is admitted. That is the real mean- 
ing of a word not being well understood, another 
word is employed to explain and elucidate ; for in- 
stance they say Ulrruzfnr hooul assad to explain 
Ruzfur, which also means a lion. And in like man- 
ner in verbal description the designation is effected 
by an expression more common, as for example, when 
a person who does not know it asks “ what is pain” 
they will say it is a thing common to all ; and thus, 
in the Jluddi Naukis and Uesimi Naukis, if a more 
common word be used, it is allowed. 


14 
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PART II. Op D EM o n s t n atto n. 


Sect. I. Of Propositions. 


Let it be remembered, that the object of consi- 
dering truths, is to obtain a knowledge of Iruth knosxn 
in such a manner as to lead us to the knowledge of 
truth unknown ; and this they call syllogism and rea- 
soning : and since a syllogism is composed of propo- 
sitions, a previous knowledge of these is required of 
course, 

A proposition is a sentence containing either a 
truth or an untruth ; that is to say, in the language of 
logicians, it is a compound or nfiirrnation containing 
what is true or false; such as Znin is staiuHng, in 
contradistinction to an expression, such as Azreh, 
which does not convey any assertion. In short, the 
thing predicated is called a proponrion, and if that 
proposition affirm something of anotlier thing, as in 
the preceding e.s;a!nple, or deny any thing of another 
thing, as in the example Zkid Kavim iXu/sf, Zkid ia 
not standing,” then these are absolute propositions, 
and the Jirst is called an absolute aflirmative, and 
the an absolute negative, and the suh/nt 

which the affirmation is made, corresponding to 
in grammar is called J\Iozootj ; as Zeid ia 
the sentence Zkid Kaulni : and the thing spoken 
or proposed respecting the Mozoo/y is called Mu/i- 
■mool: such is Kauim he is standing, in llie sen- 
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tenceZEiD Kauim, corresponding in the language of 
syntax to the term Chahher. 

That which expresses the connection between the 
subject and predicate is called litruint or copula. In 
grammar they make use of the word Hoo for tl)is an- 
nection ; and something similar being required for 
connecting the words “ Zeid Kaum' they have, for 
this purpole, substituied the pronoun Iloo, which is 
understood without being expressed. 

But if the thing predicated he nqt affirmative or 
negative of something ascribed to something, as in 
the preceding examples, then such a proposition is 
denominated conditional, as for example, “ If the 
sun shine, then it must be day.” 'J'he first member 
of this sentence, “ If the sun shine,” logicians call 
Mohuldettiy that is, the antecedent ; which corresi- 
ponds to the term “ shirt" the condition in syntax, 
and the second part of the proposition “ Then it 
must be day,” is denominated tauli, that is, the 
consequent; which corresponds to the term Chuhber 
in syntax. 

This being premised, know that an absolute or ca- 
tegorical proposition admits of various distinctions 
arising from the nature of the Mozooth or subject, 
&c. &c. 


Sect. II. Ok Syllogisms. 


SYLLOGISM is a sentence composed of propo- 
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ait-ions, and in such a rhanner, that there necessa- 
rily arises from this composition another sentence. 
Know then that having finished our investigation of 
propositions on the previous knowledge of which all 
reasoning or demonstration depends, I shall now con- 
sider demonstration : — Demonstration or reasoning 
is the process of inferring something from the stale 
of one thing to prove the state of anothi-r ; and this 
is of three kinds, viz. Syllogism, Induction, and Ana- 
hgy. Syllogism is that in which an inference is 
drawn from a general rule or class to a subordinate 
part or individual belonging to that class; which 
must of course partake of its general nature or cha- 
racter. This species of argument affords certainty or 
truth. Take, for example, “ The world is changea- 
ble, and every thing liable to change was created 
thus they obtain the conclusion that the world did 
not exist from eternity, that is, was created. Be it 
then understood, that two sentences combined, frona 
the nature of which there necessarily arises a third, 
constitute what is called Kecausc or syllogism : and 
the third sentence thus obtained is called Nctecjeh, 
that is, the conclusion. 

The subject and predicate contained in the con- 
clusion of the syllogism described is called the Mad- 
deh, that is, the matter of the conclusion ; and the 
order in which they are placed constitutes what is 
called Heiyet, that is, the form or figure. If the 
matter and figure of the conclusion appear in the pre- 
mises of the syllogism, then that syllogism is called 
conditional, because the conditional particle Leikin 
must be included in it. Take, for example, “ when- 
ever the sun shines day must exist but the sun 
shines, which gives the conclusion — “Then day ex- 
ists,” which is materially and formally contained iri 
the preceding syllogism. But if the conclusion be 
not materially and formally expressed in the premises 
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of the syllogism, then it is denominated Ikterami, 
that is, simple or categorical : whether it be abso- 
lute or conditional. 

The subject considered in the conclusion of a simple 
syllogism is called Asrur, that is, the minor ; and 
the thing predicated of the subject is called Akbafy 
that is, the major ; and the proposition which con- 
tains the minor is called Sururi, minor proposition ; 
and the proposition which contains the major, is 
called Akhuri, or major proposition ; and the term 
with which the subject and predicate of the conclu- 
sion are both compared is called the middle term or 
Huddi Osit, or Osit, &c. &c. &c. 

N. B. From the various modes in which the mid- 
dle term may be placed, there arises a division of 
syllogism into four different forms or figures, or Ash- 
hiul ; which arc again subdivided and branched out 
into a great many subordinates. 

Sect. III. Of Induction, 

Bb it known that Induction is the process of col- 
lecting particulars for the purpose of establishing a 
general rule respecting the nature of the whole class. 

Argument, or reasoning, is supposed, as we former- 
ly observed, to be of three kinds, Sylloftsm, h.diwtion, 
and Analogy ; and syllogism has been just now dis- 
cussed. Induction is of two kinds, viz. perfect and 
imperfect. 

It is perfect induction when the general rule is ob- 
tained from an examination of ali the parts. For 
example, all animals are cither endowed with speech, 
or not endowed with speech. But those endowed 
and those not endowed are both sentient, there- 
fore all animals arc sentient. This is an example 
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of perfect Induction, which produces certainty. 

It is imperfect induction when » number of indivi- 
duals of a class being overlooked or excluded, a ge- 
neral rule is thus established respecting the whole. 
For instance, if it should be assumed that all ani- 
mals move the under jaw in eating, because this is 
the case with man, horse, goats, and" sheep, this 
would be an example of imperfect induction, which 
does not afford certainty : because it is possible that 
some animals may not move the under jaw in eating, 
as it is reported of the Tumsukh or Nehiing, the cro- 
codile. 

Having considered the first two modes of reason- 
ing, there still remains to be explained Analogy. 


Sect. IV. Op Analogy. 


Analogy is the unfolding of an affinity or re- 
semblance between two subordinate parts of the same 
class, differing in their nature and properties, so as 
to establish a general law and axiom respecting both ; 
take, for example, the general rule, that “ grapes 
are prohibited because wine is,” which conclusion is 
obtained thus. The cause of the prohibition of wine 
is intoxication ; but intoxication exists also in the 
grape ; therefore it is proved that the grape likewise 
is prohibited. The instruments of this process are 
analysis and selection, &c. 8cc. 
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Sect. V. Syllogism Gividbd accobding to 
their Matter. 

Let it be observed, that as syllogisms have been 
divided according to their figure or form into abso- 
lute and conditional, so are they likewise distin- 
guished according to their matter or constituent parts, 
into five different classes, viz. the derrionstrative, the 
casuistical, the rhetorical, the poetical, the so- 
phistical. 

I. The demonstrative arc composed of truths, that 
is to say, perceptions, the different species of which 
are six. 

1. Intuitive or seli-evidcnt truths ; to obtain which 
the bare inspection of the subject and predicate, 
and the relation in which they stand to each 
other is sufficient : for example, “ a whole is 
larger than a part.” 

2. Evidences, obtained by means of sensation 
which are called Hissiaut if they be external, 
such as “ the sun shines, the fire burns ; and 
Judinaut, if they be internal ; as, for example, 
“ hunger and thirst.” 

3. Experiences, which are the conclusions formed 
by the understanding from repeated trials ; as, 
for example, “ that Scammony is a Cathartic.” 

4. Traditions, which are the conclusions which 
the understanding forms from the reports of a 
number of people ; and which cannot be sup- 
posed to be false, such as the mission of the 
prophet Mahommed, and Jssus Christ. 
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, 5 . Conjectures, which are opinions founded on 
notions respecting quality and motion ; and 
formed by inferring an effect from a supposed 
principle or cause : such, for example, as 
“ That the light of the moon is derived from 
the light of the sun.” 

6. The general properties of matter, that is, such 
as are obvious without the intervention of any 
latent intermediate idea, for example, “ four is 
an even number.” 

N. B. In the original here follows the distinction 
of demonstration or proof into reasoning a priori 
denominated Berhaun Lemmi, and reasoning a 
posteriori denominated Berhaun Anni, 

II. The casuistical or disputative, which are, * 

1. Current and prevailing opinions agreeable to 
the ideas of the multitude, such as “ learning 
is good, and ignorance bad.” 

2. Malicious insinuations artfully expressed to 
conceal the motive. 

III. The rhetorical, which are composed, 

]. Of propositions taken for granted upon some 
respectable authority, such as that of the pro- 
phets and fathers. 

2. Of presumptions or suspicions grounded on 
the frequency of some improper practice ; such 
as that of a person being a thief from his going 
abroad in the night. 


IV. The poetical, wliich are founded on fiction. 
Honey, for example, they make a liquid ruby. 
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V. The sophistical, are composed, 

1. Of vague language without specifying any pre- 
cise object, such as the vague expression “ The 
person to whom we allude.” 

2. Quibbles, which, though absolutely false, ex- 
hibit some appearance of truth ; as if I should 
say, that “ the figure of the horse which is 
painted on the wall is a horse that “ every 
horse neighs and, consequently, that “ the fi- 
gure on the wall must also neigh.” 




An Account of the Measureme?ii of an Arc oh the 
Meridian on the Coast of Coromandel, and 
the Length of a Degree deduced therefrom in the 
Latitude 12 "* 32 ". 


By Brigade Major WILLIAM LAMBTON, 


In a former Paper which Iliad the honour to corner 
niunicate to the Asiaiick Society, I gave a short 
sketch of an intended plan for establishing a series 
of connecting points commencing from the Coro^ 
ma?idel and extending across the Peninsula; 

but that Paper was only meant to convey a general 
Idea of the principles on which the work was to be 
conducted; a more circumstantial and scicntitic ac- 
count, it was thought, would be more to the pur- 
pose, when I had the rueans of putting the plan in exe- 
cution, and detailing the particulars. Since that time 
I have received a most complete apparatus, which 
has enabled me to proceed on the scale I originally 
pro[)Oscd, and what is here otfered is tJie beginning 
of that work, being the measureinenr of an arc on 
the meridian, from which is deduced the length of 
degree lor the latitude 12® 32^ which is nearly tin? 
niicldjc of the arc. 

The triangles here meurioned arc those only, Oo-.n 
which the arc is obtained, and the base line, the 
foundation to the whole, is a measured line near the 
Coast, an account of which is here subjoined. 
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SECTION I. An account of the Base Line. 

Some time had been taken up in examining the 
Couptry best suited for this measurement, and at 
length a tract was found near S/. Thomas's Mount, 
Extremely well adapted for the purpose, being an 
entire flat, without any impediment for near eight 
miles, commencing at the race ground, and extend- 
ing southerly. This being determined on, and the 
necessary preparations made, it was begun on the 
10th of April, and completed on the ^2nd oi May, 
1802. 

I had expected a small transit instrument from 
England, for the purpose of fixing objects m the 
alignement, and for taking elevations and depressions 
at the same time; but that instrument not having 
arrived, I thought it unnecessary to wait, particularly 
as the ground was so free from ascents and descents ; 
I therefore used the same apparatus as I had formerly 
done, viz. the transit circular instrument and the 
levelling telescope fixed on a tripod with an elevating 
screw in the center. In all horizontal directions, 
this telescope fully answers the purpose, and as 
there has been no deviation from the level to exceed 
26' 30" excepting in one single chain, and those 
cases but very few, I feel entirely satisfied as to the 
accuracy of the whole measurement. 

The chain which was made use of is the one I 
formerly had, and I was fortunate enough to receive 
another from England, made also by the late Mr. 
IRamsden, and this having been measured off by 
the standard in London, when the temperature was 
50° by Fahrenheit’s thermometer, it afforded me 
an advantage of correcting for the effects of expan- 
sion, a circumstance in which I was by no means sa- 
tisfied in the former measurement. In order, there- 
fore, to have a standard at all times to refer to, I have 
reserved the new cham for that purpose, and used the 
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old one only as a measuring chain, by which means I 
can always determine the correction for the wear. 

By referring to the annexed table, it will appear 
that there are only four angles of depression, and two 
of elevation, taken in the whole length of the base ; 
the rest are all horizontal measurements, and many 
of them consist of a great number of feet before it 
became necessary either to sink or elevate the cof- 
fers ; when that was done, great care was taken to 
mark the termination of the preceding measurement ; 
and for that purpose a small tripod was used in the 
shape of a T, with three iron feet to run into the 
ground, the straight side of which T was placed in 
the line. Another small t was made with its top 
also parallel to tlie line, and fixed upon the large 
one so as to slide to the right or left, and upon that 
again was a long piece of brass made to slide out at 
right-angles to the top of the T ; in the middle of 
this brass a mark was made, which was brought to 
a plumb line let fall from the arrow, and tlic height 
from the brass to the arrows was noted down ; when 
the succeeding chain was laid, which was id com- 
mence the new level or hypothenusc, the arrow was 
then brought, so that a plumb line freely suspended, 
would coincide with the mark on the brass slider. 
The height of that chain above the brass w'as like- 
wise taken, by comparing those two heights the ele- 
vation or depression of the new commencement w’as 
determined, and those differences noted in the se- 
venth and eigfh columns of the table. Tlic difference^ 
of the two aggregates contained in those columns, 
when applied to the ascents and descents, will there- 
fore shew how much one extremity of the base U 
above the other. The height of the chain at the 
commencement and termination of the whole was of 
course taken from the ground. 

All the other particulars respecting this measure- 
ment are nearly the same as that in the 1) lysort coxxa- 
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try, a full account of which has been published in a 
forrper volume of the Asiatic Researches. Some lit- 
tle -alterations have been made in the colFers ; that 
is, they were all of the same length, and the whole 
together about ninety-six feet, so as to give room 
for the pickets with the brass register heads. Their 
sides continued to the ends, and their depth on each 
side was the same, for the purpose of being turned 
€very day that they might fall into a curve by their 
own weight and that of the chain. I also used tripods 
with elevating screws in the center, for supporting 
the coffers, making no other use of pickets than for 
the drawing and weight posts, and for carrying the 
register heads. The top of each stand on tripod was 
a thick circular piece of wood fixed firmly to the 
end of the elevating screw, and a slip of board was 
fastened across the circular top, screwed into the 
center, and allowed to turn round. When the ends 
of two coffers were placed on the top piece, this slip 
of board was admitted into the under part of each, 
and prevented their sliding off, a precaution that was 
very necessary on account of the high winds. 

The point of commencement of the base was had 
by dropping a plummet, from the arrow of the chain 
suspended by a silken thread. A long but small 
bamboo picket had been driven into the ground till 
its top w’as level with the surface, and the cavity of 
the bhinboo was such as just to receive the plummet, 
and when the first chain was in the coffers, drawn 
out by tlic weight at the opposite end, it was adjusted 
by the finger screw at the drawing post in such a 
manner that the plummet might hang suspended over 
the cavity of the bamboo, while the thread was ap- 
])licd to the arrow. This was done within the ob- 
servatory tent, that the plumb line might hang freely 
without being disturbed by the wind. The bamboo 
picket was preserved with great care during the time 
I was observing for the latitude, and tvas then pro- 
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tected under the frame of the zenith sector. When 
the tent was removed, a large bamboo flag-.stafF was 
erected, whose cavity covered the picket, and in that 
state it remained until the measurement was com- 
pleted. 

At the termination of the base, being the end of a 
chain, one of the large hooped pickets was driven 
into the ground till its top was on a level with the 
coffers and under the arrow of the chain. The op- 
posite end being adjusted by the finger screw, the 
arrow at the leading end was nearly the center of the 
picket. A mark was made, and a small round headed 
nail was driven in till it was level with the surface. 
The chain was again applied, and the arrow cut the 
center of the nail. The picket had been driven up- 
wards of two and a half feet into very hard clay. 

But that those extremities may be preserved, in 
case they may hereafter be referred to, I erected small 
masses of hewn stone eight feet square at the bottom 
and four at the top, the axis of those masses being 
made to pass through the points of commencement 
and termination, and in order that this might be, cor- 
rectly done, the following method was used. 

I marked out the foundation of the building, so 
that the picket might be as nearly in the center of it 
as possible. The earth was dug about a foot deep, 
reserving a space round the center untouched . After 
the foundation was brought to a level with tine sur- 
face, the first tier of stones was laid, being one foot 
in height. The inner part was then filled up with 
stones and mortar, taking particular care at r;hc same 
time that the center was not touched. The next tier 
of stones was then laid, which was six feet sq uare and 
one foot liigh. This also was filled in whth great 
care, and some cement and bricks put gradually 
round the picket. After that the last tic .t was laid 
which was four feet square and also one foot high. 
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When these stones were firmly fixed small silken 
threads were drawn across each other in the diagonals 
of the square. A plummet (pointed) was then sus- 
pended from the point of intersection of those 
threads, and they were so moved that the point of the 
plummet coincided with the center of the nail in 
the picket. The position of these threads being de- 
termined, marks were inserted in the stone. The 
cavity was then filled up, and a square thick stone 
was fixed in the middle of the mass, having a circu- 
lar place of about four inches diameter, sunk half an 
inch deep, and whose center was marked by a point. 
This point, by moving the stone and again applying 
the silken threads was brought to coincide with the 
point of intersection, and then it was firmly fixed and 
pointed. 

Precisely the same kind of building was erected at 
the beginning of the base, but in place of having a 
picket in the center, four large hooped ones were 
driven into the ground, forming a square of about 
ten feet, the small bamboo picket being intended as 
the center. Silken threads were then drawn across 
from the diagonal pickets, and so moved, that the 
plummet first used, suspended from the point of in- 
tersection of the threads, might drop into the cavity 
of the bamboo. That being adjusted, lines were 
drawn on the tops of the pickets where the threads 
had been extended. The building was then erected, 
and the center both of the second and last tier, vras 
marked by the intersection of those threads when ap- 
plied to the marks on the pickets. 

Such lias been the mode of defining the extremi- 
ties of the line. The buildings are well built of 
stone and some brick, and will remain for years, if 
not injured by acts of violence. They are intended 
to receive an instrument on the top, and the points 
are points of reference if it should ever be thought 
necessary to have recourse to them. 
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EXPANSION Of TKB CHAINS and thbir COMPARATIVE 

lengths;. 

As I wished to be satisfied with respect to the ex- 

! )ansion of each of the chains, and their comparative 
engths, I made a course of experiments for both 
purposes. I had accordingly the coffers arranged 
near the ground, that the drawing and weight posts 
might be driven deep and firmly fixed. Both the 
chains were then put into the coffers, and the com- 
parisons made as follows : 

Afril 10, at SIX P. M. the temperature by a mean 
of five thermometers was 85 °, 6 . 

Three comparisons were made, and the old chain 
exceeded the new one, nine divisions of the micro-, 
meter screw. 

April 10, at six A. M. the temperature by a mean 
of five thermometers was 79°. 

Four comparisons were made, and the old chain 
exceeded the new one nine divisions. Therefore at 
the commencement, the old chain exceeded the new 
one in length, nine divisions of the micrometer. 

May 23 . After the base was compleled, the tem- 
perature by a mean of five thermometers, 
was 86°. 

By a mean of five com- 
parisons, the old chain 
exceeded the new one 10,65 divisions. 
34. The temperature by a mean 
of five thermometers 
was 84 °. 

And a mean of six compa- 
risons, gave the excess 
of the old chain above 
the new one - - - 1 1 ,08 do. 

35 . The temperature was 87°. 

And a mean of two com- 
parisons, gave - * 11,00 do. 

Mean 10,86 do. 
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Hence it appears, that at the conclusion of the 
bale, the old chain was longer than the new one, 1,1 
divisions of the micrometer very nearly, so that it 
had increased from being in use, a divisions, or Jg 
inches. 

These experiments were made with great atten- 
tion, and when either chain was stretched out by 
the weight, it was carefully brought into a line in 
the coffers. 

As I had reserved the new chain for a standard, 
and knowing the temperature at which it had been 
measured off in London, I considered it an object 
to determine its rate of expansion and contraction 
compared with the thermometers which had been in 
use in measuring the base, since these were but com- 
mon ones, and might probably differ from those 
made use of by General Roy and others, who had 
detenciined the expansion of metals by the pyro- 
meter; and I was further induced to do this, from 
seeing the great variation among them, when the 
degree: of heat became above one hundred, which it 
generally rvas in the coffers every day before I left 
off. To avoid those irregularities arising from the 
expansions being ciieckcd by the resistance from the 
pressu re on the coders, I chose the times of sunrise, 
and from one to two o’clock, P. M. for making the 
observations. Sunrise in India is generally the coolest 
time lof the twenty-four hours, and the chain had 
during; the night, on account of the uniform slate of 
temperature, full time to free itself from any resist- 
ance. At the hottest part of the day likewise tiiere 
is a considerable time when the thermometers are 
nearly stationary, which will afford time for the re- 
sistaiic e in the coffers to be overcome, and it is ne- 
cessar)' to pay particular attention to this circum- 
stance, for the chain will be perceived to lengthen 
often f or nearly half an hour after the thermometers 
are at i their highest. 
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I had made a great many experiments prior to 
the measurement, but found great irregularity, 
partly from not attending sufficiently to the above 
circumstance, and partly from the unsteadiness of 
the drawing post, notwithstanding it was driven 
deep into very hard ground, and secured, as I 
thought, by having large stones pressed close on 
each side of it. To remedy this latter inconveni- 
ence, I had a staple driven into a brick, wall, into 
which the iron was fixed with the adjusting screw 
for the chain, after which 1 perceived a perfect 
coincidence with the arrow and mark on the brass 
head, except what arose from the trifling expan- 
sion and contraction of the iron which held the 
chain. I then began a new course of experiments 
on both the chains, and the results were as fol- 
lows : — 


Experiments for determining the expansion of the. 
new Chain. 



TIME. 

1 

i ^ 

1; ? 

1 

1 Ufa] cx 
|>aiisi(iit 1 

Total 
due to 

REMARKS. 

Mouth. 

1 i ? r 

^ p o 


and cou- 
ractioii. 

1 

June 4. 

5. 

6. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

2 P.M 
O rise. 

2 P,M. 
O rise. 
O rise. 
2 P. M 
O rise, j 
2 P. iM. 
\0 rise. 

1 1 6,4 

85 

125,8 

82,5 

80 

1 1 1 
81,4 

1^1;9 

7VJ 

33,4 

40,8 

1 4i,:3 

3.9,1 
3f,7 
: 40,5 
42,2 

51 

()4 

01 

Oo 

5f 

03 

00 

Jnekes. 

',245 157 
',307048 
,307048 

,288120 

,2?3.Q.9:; 

,302841 

,317202 

Inches. 

,00734 

,00754 

,00744 

.00737 

.007271 

,00747 

1 ,00752 

Weather 
clear «nd 
uifidy 
during 
the whole 
oI tiicse 
experi- 
ments. 


Mean 00,74^1 


VoL. VIII. 


L 
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JExperimenis for determning the expansion of the 
old Chain. 


1802. 

TIME. 

Mean of 5 
ITiermome- 
ers. 

's A 

§ 


Total 
due to 

REMARKS. 



2 I £ 


^ind con- 

Month. 




tmetion. 

1® 


Jime 8. 

9 

O rise. 
2 P.M. 

0 rise. 

1 P.M. 

83,5 

110,3 

85,2 

no 

26,8 

25,1 

24,8 

42 

40 

39 

,201894 

,19^?280 

,187473 

.00749 

,00766’ 

,00755 

Cloudy wea- 
ther and 
liigh 

12. 

13. 

u. 

0 rise. 

2 P.M. 

O rise. 
2 P. M. 
0 rise. 

80,2 

108,1 

83,3 

111,3 

80 

27.9 

24,8 

28 

31,3 

42 

38 

42 

46' 

,2018.0! 

’,182666 

,201894 

,221122 

,00724 

,00736 

,00721 

,00706 

winds du- 
ring the 

1 whole of 
these 
experi- 
ments. 


Mean ,007371 


It appears from these results, that tlie expan- 
sion due to 1 ® of the thermometer is less than wliat 
has been allowed by experiments made in England, 
but this might arise from the tliermometers, as thev 
were such as could be purchased in the shops, and 
therefore most probably of the best kind. Great 
care, however, was taken to watch the moment 
when they stood the highest, and though they va- 
ried from one another considerably at that time, 
yet that variation was generally the same in equal 
temperatures. 

The reductions from the hypotheiiuscs to bring 
them to the horizontal level, were made by num- 
bering the feet from the old chain as they were 
measured, viz. by calling 3‘2 <‘hains ;j2()0 feet, 
wl^ch would be .^200,115 feet by the new chain; 
but this woubl produce no sensible erroi' iu tlie 
versed sign of a very small angle, aiul on tliat ac- 
count these decimals were not taken into the com- 
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putation, which was thought less necessary, since 
the whole deduction did Dot amount to three 
inches. Neither was any notice taken of the dif- 
ferent heights of the hypothenuses or levels one 
above another, as that difference was too trifling 
to affect a length of thirty or forty chains. The 
base has therefore been considered at the same dis- 
tance from the center of the earth, before it was 
reduced to the level of the sea, and the perpendi- 
cular height of the south extremity, which I have 
considered as nearly the general height, has been 
taken for that purpose. That perpendicular height 
was obtained by comparing the south with the north 
extremity, and the height of the latter was deter- 
mined by observations made at the race-stand and 
on the sea-beach, where allowance has been made 
for the terrestrial refraction. The following is the 
manner in which it has been determined : 

On the top of the race-stand, the under part of 
the flag on the beach was observed to be depressed 
<f' 30" ; and at the beach, the top of the race-stand 
was elevated 7 ' 15''. When the instrument wasxtn 
the platform of the race-stand, the axis of the te- 
lescope was on a level with the top of the railing, 
which was observed from the beach. But at the 
beach the axis of the telescope was four feet below 
the part of the flag which havl been observed. 

The horizontal distance from tlie station on the 
stand to that on the Ireach is— 1.9208 feet. Then 
as 19208 : 4:: Rad : tan. 43 , wiiich must therefore 
be added to the observed depression of the flag — 
Hence ,9' 30 -f 43"= 10 13' is the depression of the 
axis of the telescope on the beach, observed from 
the race-stand. 

Now the station on the beach is nearly at right 
angles to the meridian, therefore, by allowing 

L 2 
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fathoms to the degree, 192O8 feet will give an 
are of 3' .9" very nearly, which is the contained arc. 
Aftd the difl’crcnce betw'een the depression and ele- 
vation being 2' 58", we have for 

the terrestrial refraction. Hence, since the observ- 
ed elevation of the stand, plus half, the contained 
arc would give the angle subtended by the per- 
pendicular height of the stand above the telescope 
at the beach, were there no refraction, we shall 
have 7' 15" -b-^' — 5",5 = 8' 44" for the true angle 
subtended by the peipcMidicular height, which be- 
ing taken as tangent, to the horizontal distance 
and radius, we have R : tan. S' 44" :: 10208 : 
48,797 feet the height required. Ihit the axis of 
the telescope on the btaeh was detcrinincd by 
levelling down to the water, to be L’1,16'6‘ feet 
above the sea. Which, added to the above, give 
b'9,963 feet for the perpendieidar height of the top’ 
of the stand above the level of the sea. 

Now tiie top of tlic race-stand was determined 
1)3^ .levelling to be 31,25 feet abo\ e the iiortli ex- 
treinit}^ of tlie base; which taken from the other, 
leaves 38,713 for the north extremity of the base 
above the sea, whieli extremity being, by the ta- 
ble, 22,96' feet abo\c the south extremity, we 
shall have 15,75.3 feet from the i)erpendicu!ar 
height of the south extremity of tlie line above 
the level of tb.c sea; and iVorn this height the 
length of the base has been reduced. 

The angles of elevation and depression were 
taken by the circular instrument, fimu a mean of 
several observations, and the error of collimation 
was corrected by turning the transit oves', and the 
horizontal plate half-round. Rut tlu: weather was 
rather dull during the whole of these oircrations. 

1 
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TABLE. 

Containing the particulars of the measurement 
of a l)as(' line near Si. Thomnss Mount, commenc- 
ing in latitiule l.T,0(y,ofr,5.9 N. and extending 
40006,44 18 feet Sontl) Westerly, mailing an angle 
with the meridian ]{)' :]()'. The first column con- 
tains the number of the hypothenuse, or measured' 
distances. The second the length of each in feet. 
The third the emgles of elevation and depression 
( wliich cacli hypothenuse makes with tlie horizon). 
The fourth tlie (uiantities to be subtracted from 
the respective liyj)othenuse to reduce it to the ho- 
rizon. dTiC hifh the perpendicular ascents and de- 
scents to each h\ potl}eimsc. The sixth tlie com- 
mencement in inches of every hypothenuse above 
or below tile termination of the one preceding; 
and tlie se\enth contains tlic mean temperature 
during the respective mcasiircnicut. 


No. of tlie 
hypothenuse. 

I enf»th of 
each in f(*e . 

Anplrs of 
olcvatioiis 
and de- 
pressions. 

Deddcti 
oils I'rom 
cncli hy- 
[)OliiC/h 

Perpendicular. 

CoinuH'nce- 
ine.'it from 
tlie last. 

^ s 

S ^ t: 

' 

REMARKS. 

Ascents. 

ilesccuts. 

aUovi 

Iiuii. 

below 

liiclses. 

1 

6()o 

0 ' " 

0 19 40 

,00084 


3,4323 

25,5 


80, () 

Conmienced 

0 

300 

0 2() 00 

-130 


3,781/ 



81,9 

(he 10th 

3 

2100 

0 2(i 30 

,Oi.-237 


I0,ifi7s 

2,5 


84,3 

April, ISO'.!, 

4 

30(1 

Level. 




2,3? 


91,5 1 


5 

()0() 

(jo. 





‘ 7,37 

i>4 i 


i) 

100 

do. 




2,73 


90,4 


7 

40()! 

do. 




5,75 


95,3 


8 

3oo: 

do. 




1,12 


82,2 


9 

100 

do. 




3,0 

I 

91 


10 

400 

d(j. 




•1,0 


93,2 


11 

300 

do. 





7,23 

93,3 


12 

300 

0 20 30 

,00534 


1,7890 


8,23 

84,9 


13 

100 

Level. 





10,0 

90 

jin the tvator. 

14 

100 

3 02 30 

1 ,14088 

5 306'2 



8,3 

96 

\ Buiik of a 

15 

100 

Ltvel. 




8, 


107,4 j Tank. 
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At the commencement, the old chain (with 
whi( h the measurement waS made) exceeded the 
new one bv nine divisions of the micrometer, equal 
to f feet. Therefore 100+ x 

400 will be the measures in lengths of tlie new 

chain, equal 40001, 4420 

At the conclusion, the old chain 
exceeded the new one by eleven di- 
visions, consequently it had increas- 
ed by wear two divisions of the mi^ 
crometer = 0,0008 feet. Hence 
}<400=0, 1600 feet, is the correction 


for tl'.e wear, whici» add +0, 1600 

Whence the apparent length of the 
base, will be 400,0 16‘020 lengths of 

the new chain, 40001, 6020 

Tlie sum of all the corrections in co-^ 
lumn fourth for obtaining the hor 
rizontal distances, is 0,2359 feet, 
which must therefore be dealucted • — 0,2359 
And this will give the apparent hori- 
zontal length of the base, in terms 
of the new chain 400,013661 
lengths, or 40001,36661 


-f5,1162 

40006,4323 

40006,4418 


The mean temperature for tlie whole 
base is 90®, 8 and the new chain 
was measured off when the ther- 
mometer stoo<l at 50® hence to re- 
duce the whole horizontal length 
to the standard temperature of 
62®, theciiuation will beexpressed 

tjy (00^’. X 0,007 ■*)0») x OO 12 ^7 ^ 

400,01^6(51 feet, or 5,116^2 tcct 

which must be adclal, 

hlence the whole horizoutal distance 

corrected tor 6^2^ will he, 

IVhich reduced to the level of the 
sea will be, 

1 A 
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Note, the quantity +,(X)74 inches is the expan- 
sion of the chain due to 1 ® of the thermometer as 
determined by my own experiments detailed in the 
annexed memoir. By General Roy’s experiments 
with the pyrometer, it was +,00763 inches. 

The quantity +,01237 inches is the expansion 
of 100 feet of brass due to 1" of the thermometer. 

By the experiments I made in tlie Mysore the 
expansion of the old chain was +,00725 inches 
due to 1®. By these experiments it is +,00/37 
inches, but I give the preference to tlie latter on 
account of the chains being fixed to the wall. 

The radius of curvature for reducing the base 
to the level of the sea, is assumed at 3448748 
fathoms being the radius to the meridional circle 
on which one degree is computed to be 601.91 in 
the latitude of 13®. 

Section II. — Observations for determhung iJu 
Angle which the Base Line makes icilh the Me- 
ridian. 

At the North end of the base 

latitude 13® 00 29', 59 N. 

September ‘lAth, on the evening 
the polar star when at its 
greatest Eastern elongation 
was observed to make an an- 
gle North Easterly with the 

base line produced, 1® 35' 08 7 

The apparent polar distance of 
the sOar at that time was I® 

44' 40 2 with whirh and the 
above latitude, the computed 
azimuth was, 1 47 25 , 7 
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Therefore the line when produced 
Northerly will make an angle 
with the meridian North East- 
erly, 0 12 17, 0 

September 26th, on the evening 
the angle North Easterly with 
the base line produced was, ... 1 35 13, 1 

The apparent polar distance on 
that day was, 1 44' 39" 8 

which will give tlic aziniuth, . . 1 47 25, 2 

Therefore the angle hetweeu the 


line and meridian will be, .... 0 12 12, 1 

September 30///, on the evening the 

angle was obser\ cd, ....... 1 35 06, 7 

The apparent polar distance for 
that day being T' 44 38' 1 the 

azimutii will be, 1 47 23, 5 

Hence the angle by this observa- 
tion is, 0 12 16', 8 

^4t the .Scicth end oj' the base — La- 
titude 12 53 52, 8 


October ~th. In the morning, tire 
polar star wlien at its greatest, 
western elongation, was oliscr''- 
cd to make an angle N.Wcslcri}' 


with the base line produced .... 1 59 36, 9 

The apparent polar distaiicc at 
that time was 1 44' 35,7, and 

this with the above latitude will 

give tile aziinutli 1 47 18, 2 

Therefore the anedc which this 
line produced, makes with the 

meridian North Easterly 0 12 18,7 

And the mean of these four is ... 0 12 id, 15 


The Inst observa^^ioa was made under t’.e most 
favourable circ'.uiiStaiiccs, it being just da\ light; 
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the flag-staff at the north extremity of the line was 
observed immediately after the star ; and the morn- 
ing being perfectly clear, no unsteadiness or uncer- 
tainty arose from the effects of the vapour, which 
had occasioned the difference between the angles 
on the 24th and 26th. 

When the observation was made on the .^Oth, a 
blue light was fixed at the south end of the base 

Section III . — Commencement of the operations from 
the base. The large theoddUe. 

After the completion of the base line, there re- 
mained nothing of importance to be done until I 
received the large instrument, which arri\ ed in the 
beginning of September. I had however marie an 
exeursien down tire sea coast, as far as Pondieherry, 
for the purpose of .selecting the proj)erest stations 
for deterniining the length of a n;eridional arc. 
This and the nicasiirement of a degree at right-an- 
gles to tlie meridian I considered as the first object 
of tliis w ork : I accordingly lost no time in pro- 
ceeding to accomplish these desiderata. 

The instrimnent above alluded to was n.ade bv 

•/ 

Mr. C AHA', and is in most respects the same as 
that described by General Roy in the Philoso- 
phical Tiansactions for the year 1790, with th.c 
im|)rovements made afterwards in the microscopes, 
and in an adjustment to the v{ rtieal axis, by which 
the circle can l;e moved up or let down by means 
of two capstan screws at (he top of the axis. These 
are mentioned in the Philosophical d’raiisactions 
for 17.95, in tlse aeeonnt of the trigonometrical 
survey. Py siukinp; th.c circle on the axis, it is 
better adapted for travelling, and when the micro- 
scopes arc onec adjusted to minutes and seconds, 
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on the limb of the instrument, the circle can always 
be brought back to the proper distance from them. 
Great attention however is necessary in bi inging 
the axis down, so that the wires in each microscope 
being fixed at opposite dots on the liinh, they may 
coincide with the same dots when the circle is 
turned half round, or made to move entirely round, 
and in a contrary direction to what it harl been 
moved before ; which latter method has been re- 
commended by the maker. This cii cumstance re- 
specting the a.xis should be most scrupulously at- 
tended to before the adjustment <jf the micrometers 
begin, so that when by arranging tlye lenses in such 
a manner that ten revolutions of the micrometer 
may answer to ten minutes on the limb, and there- 
fore one division to one second, the circle can 
always be brought to its |)r()per height, by trying 
the revolutions of the micrometer. 

It has however been found from expencnce, 
that unless in cases of very long and troublesome 
marches, it is not necessary to sink the axis. The 
carriage being performed altogetlier by men, there 
is not that jolting which any other mode of con- 
veyance is sidiject to, and as I found, that a eon- 
siclcrable time was taken up in adjusting the axis 
before the revolutions of the micronieteis could be 
brought to their intended limits. I therefore laid 
it aside, unless under the circumstances above 
mentioned. 


The semicircle of the transit telescope is gradu- 
ated to 10' of a degree in place of d()', winch was 
the case with the semicircle described by General 
Roy, and the mierometer to the horizontal micro- 
scope applied to this .semicircle, making one revo- 
lution in two minutes, aiul five revolutiOns for tea 
minutes on the limb; and the scale of the micro- 
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moter being cljivided into sixty, parts, each part is 
therefore two seconds of the circle. 

A number of experiments have been made for de- 
termining the error of the semicircle, and to ascer- 
tain the place of tlie fixed wore in the liorizontal 
microscope, so as to divide the error. It has apr 
peared in the event, that the telescope being in its 
right position, (that is, when the limb and micro- 
scope were on the left hand,) and the fixed wire 
placed at Zero on the semicircle, w hen the circle 
or limb of the theodclite was turned ISO® in Azi- 
muth, and the telescope turned over, the fixed wire 
was then distant fiom Zero on theopjiosite part of 
the arc bv a mean of a great many ohsein a.tions 
2' 57", the half of which is therefore' tlie error. 
This half was carefully set off from Zero i.)y the 
moveable micrometer wire, and the fixed one 
brought to coincide with it. On the right appli- 
cation of this error, there will he r28", 5 to add 
to the elevations and subtract from tbe depressions. 
The observations for determining this quantity 
were repeated at different tirne.s, and under the 
most favourable eireumstanees ; the adjustments of 
the whole instrument being fieriiiently examined, 
and the level applied to the tele.seo['e, reversed at 
mo.st of the observations. I’m- the line of eollima- 
tion, as these corrections depend on having a -well- 
defined ohject, I fixed abamhfio upwards of a mile 
distant from the observatory tent, and tied round 
it several naviow stripes of black silk, one of wliichi 
was near the h.orizonta! wire wlun tlie axis of the 
telescope intci.scctcd the staff after being hrouglit 
to a k vel by tlie bubble. 'I hcn tlic instrument 
being adjusted, and the telescope directed to the 
bandioo, being [jcrfectly level, and the wire of the 
micrometer in the piece brought to the intersection 
of the cross -wires, tlie angular distance to the 
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mark on the bambqo was measured by the runs of 
that micrometer, and the wire brought back to 
the point of intersection of the other wires. The 
circle was then turned half round and the telescope 
reserved or put again into the same Ys. The level- 
ling adjustment was tlien made, and the angular 
distance from the intersection of the wires to the 
black mark again taken, half the difference be- 
tween which and the former was of course the er- 
ror of collimation. This error was repeatedly re- 
duced till it became very small, half by the finger 
screw of the clamp to the semicircle, and half "by 
the adjusting screws to the levelling rods. After 
that, the remaining error was rcj)catcdly examined 
and found to be 2 , MG to he subtracted from the 
elevations and added to the t!c])ressions when the 
telescope is in the ordinary position, or when the 
semicircle ainl microscope are on the left hand ; 
but vice versa when in the contrary position. These 
errors of the semicircle and line of collimation being 
opposite, the result from compaiison will be, “Tliat 
when elevations or depressions are taken with the se- 
micircle, I '26" must be added to the former, and 
subtracted from the latter P 

And that when the elevations ami depressions 
are taken lyy the micrometer in the eye piece 2",3G 
must be deducted frona tlic elevations am! ;ukle<.i to 
the depressions. 

The micrometer in the focus of the eye-glass of 
the transit telescope is the same in all respects as 
the one mentioned by (Icncral Hoy, tlnit is to say, 
the circle or scale is divirled into one luindred divi- 
sions, and there is a nonius ilxed to the upper part 
of the telescope, which defines the r-evuiutions of 
tire micrometer as far as ten for the elevations and 
ten for the depressions. The following eAperimeuts 
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have been made with the same marked bamboo, 
for ascertaining the value of these divisions, and it 
has been found that seven revolutions and 61,4 di- 
visions are equal to ten minutes on the limb of the 
semicircle, so that one division is equal to ,788 of 
a second. 


TABLE 


Of erperiinents for determining the valuation of the 
revolutions and divisions on the micrometer in the 
et/e-piece of the telescope. 


Month. 

Microme- 
ter Divi- 
sions. 

No. of 
se- 
conds. 

Value of 
1 Divi- 
sion. 

Month. 

Microme- 
ter Divi- 
sions. 

No. of 
se- 
conds. 

Value o/ 
1 Divi- 
sion. 


d 




d 



Nov. 26. 

9.94,5 

783,5 

0,788 

Nov. 26. 

1000 

780 

0,780 



787 

0,782 



800 

0,800 


994' 

773 

0,777 



787 

0,787 


1005 


0,788 



794 

0,794 


Z002 

794 

0,794 



788 

0,788 



M<‘an - 

0,788 



782 

0,782 





788 

0,788 


Hence one sccoml will be equal to 1,269 divisions. 

One minute 75,72 ditto. 

Ten minutes 757,2 ditto. 


SECTION IV. 

Angles taken with the large theodelite between 
9.7x\i September 1802, and 13th o\' April, 1803. 

AT THE NORTH END OF TZIE BASE. 

Between And Observed An cries. 

O 

o / // 

bTi. 1 « 

Permnbauk bill, . . 09 47 58,9 
hill, J\lount station, . . . 81 21 05,2 
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AT THE SOUTH END OF THE BASE. 

Between And Observed Angles. 

0 / // 

North end of 7 iv/r n or, ^ 

the base, { Mount station, . . 1119 32,5 

Perumbauk h\]\, .. IIS 56 47,3 
Mount station, ditto, 102 37 14,8 


AT THE MOUNT STATION. . 

^^the'ba^e 77 31 23 

Perumbauk hill, . . 88 06 38,2 

Perumbauk \vl[\, Mungot steiXww, . . 92 30 03,6 

hill, ... 63 30 18,2 


AT PEUU31BAUK HILL. 


North end of ^ 
the base, j 

South end of 7 
the base, 3 
Murigot station. 


Mullapode hill, 


South end of the base, 56 15 26 


Mount station, . . . 10 32 16,S 

ditto, 66 47 42 

ditto, 36 58 15,1 

Coonoou'aucum hill, 59 43 12,9 
Mullapode \i\\\, . . . 42 52 13,9 

Coonooivaucum hill, 16’ 50 59 


AT MUNGOT STATIO.N. 

PerumhaukXvW, Cconoowaueum hill, 88 03 47,6 
Mullapode liili, ... 79 08 56,4 

Mullapode hWi, 7'andray 5t'dt\cn, . . 124 40 24, 

Mannoor stdt'wn, ditto, 75 25 54, 

Mount station, Perumbauk h\\\, . . 50 31 41, 
Mullapode hill, Munnoor station, . 49 14 £9, 


4^ M QC 
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at MUILAPODE HILL. 

Between And Observed Angles. 

0 / // 

Perumbauk hiW, CoonoozcaiicimhiW, 139 29 07,8 

station, . 81 31 03.0 

Tandray st3ition, ditto, 53 £0,0 

Miingot station, . . 28 17 36,7 

AT MUNNOOR STATIOX. 

station, Coonoffii:aucim}\i\\, . 100 27 11,4 


Mulhtpode, 49 34 32,4 

Tandy ay station, . . 44 13 34,9 

Mullapode hill, ditto, 93 50 05,9 

Coonooicaucuin hill, 50 52 39 


AT TANDRAY STATIC?;. 

Mungot station, Munnoor station, 

Mullapode \\\\\, . . 

Munnoor siz.l\on, ditto, 

Mullapode hill, Urrumhuucum hill, 

Poonuuk hill, . . . 

AT UURUMBAUCUM HILL. 

Mullapode hill, Tandray station, . . 43 02 50 

Fooiiauk hill, .... 1 1 1 52 28,9 

AT POOMAUK HILL. 

Mullapode Urrumbaiiciim hiW, 39 25 15,6' 
yh/ir/iYn/ staiion, . . 27 13 47,4 
AlaunidoorluW, . . , 49 19 0,46 


60 18 .30,7 
27 02 00,1 
33 16 .30,8 
94 00 01,7 
80 48 38,8 
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AT POONAUK HILL. 

Betxveen And Observed Angles. 

Allacoor \n\\, Par/ree station, ... 23 5« 57,5 

Urrumbaucim hill,*. 32 18 30,7 

AT ALLACOOR HILL. 

Poonauk\i\\\, Pa^/rec station, ... 91 22 13 

Urrumbaucum hill, . 1 lO 08 22,3 

AT PAUDRLE STATION. 

PoonauhMiW, Allacoor \\\\\, .... o4 44 32,1 


AT MULI APODE HILL. 

Poonauk hill, Tandray station, . . 

Urrumbaucum hill, . 

Maumdoor hill, . . . 

Tandray station, Urrumbaucum hill, . 

Perumbaucum 7 ^.r - i 

I Mo\EBUAy s liorise, . 

Maumdoor hill, Carrangooly hill, . . 


71 39 26,3 
28 42 12,6 
38 02 19 

42 37 07,9 

33 17 00 

43 48 00,3 


AT MAUMDOOR HILL. 

MuUapode hill, Poonauk hill, .... 72 38 40 

Carrangocdy hill, . . 69 30 21,3 

Carrangooly\\\\\,IUoritty hill, .... 44 46 21,6 


AT CARRANGOOLY HILL. 

MuUapode \\\\\, Maumdoor h\\\, . . 64 21 44,1^ 
Maumdoor hill, Woritty hill, .... 80 57 28,3 

Permacoil hill, ditto, 28 33 28,6 

Vellungcaud hill, . . 36 40 28,2 


AT \yORITTY HILL. 

Carrangooly\{\\\, Maumdoor \),\\\, . . 

Permacoil hill, . . 
Permacoil \\\\\, Coonum hill, . . . 
VoL. VIII. M 


34 36 13,1 
109 23 09,4 
17 46 10,3 



Ifif l^iAS0«KHEKT QF-AV ARC QV THE 
AT PERMACOIL hill. 

Between And Observed Angles. 

Woritty hiW, Carrangmly \{\\\, . , 42 01 !3I5,1 
CoowMwhiU, . ... 134 51 00,6 

Coonum)\\\\, 1st flagon red hill, . 53 13 11,8 

hill, Cdzrrawgoo^ hill, . . 28 58 93,4 

New station on red hill, 98 29 08,8 

ditto ditto,.. 15 57 39,8 

, CAe«^caM<f Station, . 42 57 14,4 

station, ditto ditto, . 29 29 41,3 


AT VELLUNGCAUD HILL. 

PermacoiDxAl, Carrangooly \{\\\, . . 114 21 15,4 
New station on red hill, 37 15 17,4 


AT THE NEW STATION ON RED HILL. 

PermacoWtiiW, Vellungcaud hXW, . . 44 15 33,8 
Moqratan station, . 99 25 04,4 


AT MOORATAN STATION. 


tion, ... 3 


Trivandepoorum hill, 
1st Coonum hill, 1st flag on red hill, 
Chengcaud station, . 

N'j*«“J'»'>»"|Perma«7hill, . . . 


85 13 36,0 

64 42 38,5 
81 48 30 
54 33 15 

64 37 21,4 


AT THE FIRST FLAG ON RED HILL. 

Coonum hill, Permacoil hill, ... 38 54 56,4 

Stationnear 76 26 03,1 


AT COONUM HILL. 

Permacoil Woritty hxW, .... 27 22 53,3 

1st flag on red hill, . 87 51 51,8 
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Between And Ohmved Angles. 

^ Station near Jfiwaffln, 21 45 26,9 

CWenntiata-) aitto, . . . . 76 02 09,3 

vl01X| • • • j 

AT MYIUM STATIOK. 

Permacoil\xTX[, C hengcaud stzixoti, . 129 25 •SSjS 
Mooratan station, . 73 09 50,7 

JVoritty\d\[, .... 46 21 11,4 

AT CHENGCAUD STATION. 

Permacoil)x\\\, Mylum station, . . 21 04 26 9 
Mooratan station, . 5 1 49 03,6 

Trhande ^ , j. ^ 

rum hill, 3 ’ 

Coonum hill, . ditto, 49 24 35,75 


AT THE STATION OF OBSEKVATION AT TRIVANDE- 
POORUM HILL. 


Mooratan sta- 7 
tion, ... 3 
Referring light t 
near Trip- > 
numbaucum, ^ 


Chengcaud station, 49 08 53,9 


Polar star, west elon- 
gation, 


February 3, . 

4, . 

5, . 
7, . 
9, . 


11 29 43,25 
44,9 
44,33 
40,5 
42,2 


10 , . 


11 , • 


Referring light t 
near Trip- > 
numbaucum, ' 


Blue light on Moora- 
tan station, . , 

M2 


39,6 

43,67 

}7 57 45,36 
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Hie angles in general have been taken three and 
four times, and every time that the ol)ject was ob- 
served, both microscopes were read off thrice, and 
two separate field books kept for making out the 
angles. What are here recorded, are the means 
taken from the two books. In case a difference in 
those angles, noticed at the time, left any reason 
to suspect an error in the instrument, the division 
between the dots was carefully examined, as well 
as those to the right and left, and if any error was 
discovered, allowance was made accordingly. 

SECTION V. Triaxci.es. 


North End of the Base from the South End of the 
Base 40006', 4. 


No. 

Stations, 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff. 

Spher. 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles for 
calculation. 

Uistawces 
in feet. 



0 ! 




0 t n 



North end of the 






• 


base, 

91 09 04, 0 

— ,03 



91 09 04,2 


I. 

South end of the 








base, 

11 19 32,5 

— ,02 



1 1 19 32,6 



Mount station. 

77 31 23,0 

-,0.3 



77 31 23,2 




179 59 59.5 

.03 

,03 

— .58 

180 00 00 



Mount station from 

f Nortli^cnd of the base, 
^ South end of the base, 

8046,7 

40965,8 


North end of the 

Q / n 




0 / // 


2. 

base, 

South end of the 

9 47 58,9 

-,01 



9 47 53,8 


base, 

113 56 47,2 

— ,08 



113 56 47,2 



Perumbauk hill, 

0 0 0 




56 15 14 






,0-7 


ISO, on 00 



^ ( North end of the base, 

Perumhuuk hill from J 

430713 

318903 



0^ TliE W iW 


North end of the Base from Pemmbauk ifi// 43971,8- 


No. 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angies. 

Diff. 

S? CO 

Error. 

Angles for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in feet. 

3. 

North end of the 
base, 

Perumbauk liill, 
Mount stalioii, 

o / // 

81 Cl 05,2 
lU 32 lb, 8 
88 06 38,2 

// 

— ,03 

— ,02 
— ,03 



Q / // 

81 21 05,1 
10 32 16,8 
88 06 38,1 

8046,7 

43495,4 

ISO 00 00,2 

,08 

,08 


180 

^ r ^ North end of the base. 

Mount station from < ,, , , 

[ I t VLimbauk hill,. - - 

South End of the Base from Mount Station 40965,8. 

4. 

South end of tlu 
base, 

Mount station, 
Perumbauk hill, 

0 / // 

102 37 14,8 
10 35 12,tJ 
0 0 0 

1 

. — ,06 
— ,02 

: — .01 

I 

1 


0 / // 

102 37 14,7 
10 33 12,0 
06 47 32,^ 

S 1 89, a 
43495,5 

1 

I IlSO 


, , , ( South end of tiu' base, 

^ I Mount station, - - 


It appears from examining the above triangles, 
that there is a ditlerence in the distance from the 
nortVi end of tlie base and Mount station, l)y the 
first and second triangles, and also a diiierence in 
the distance from the south end of the base to Be- 
rurnbaak hill. It may l)e necessary to notice liere, 
that there was ;:;reat difliculty in taking al! tliese 
angles, on account of the very thick vapour which 
constantly floated near tl)c surface of the flat where 
the base line runs, almost iinmediately after day- 
light, to very near the time of sun-setting;. All 
the angles, and particularly at the nortli and south 
end of the base line, have been repeatedly taken, 
and the only time, when the flag-staff appeared dis- 
tinctly, was in the morning of the 7th of October, 
M 3 
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when I observed the polar star at the south ead of 
the base line. 


It was discovered, that at Perumbauk hill, there 
had been an error in reading off the south end of 
the base, most probably of 10" from the microme- 
ters, as all the angles which had a reference to that 
point, exceeded what they ought to have been by 
ten or twelve seconds. In consequence of this dis- 
agreement, I chose to take the supplemental angle 
in the second and fourth triangles, after the other 
angles had been corrected. The distance of the 
north end of the base from Perumbauk^ as deter- 
mined in the second triangle, being taken as abase 
in the third triangle, wherein the three angles have 
been observed to determine the distance from Pe- 
rumbauk to the Mounts and from the north end of 
the base to the Mounts it appears that the latter 
distance comes out within 0,4 of a foot to what 
had been brought by the first triangle ; and that 
the distance from the south end of the base to Pe- 
rumbauk hill, derived from the second and fourth 
triangles, differ only ,14 of a foot. The distance 
from the Mount to Perumbauk being that from 
which all the operations arc to commence, I wished 
to be as particular as possible in determining it, 
and the results from the third and fourth triangles 
make it 43495,4 and 43495,5, differing only one- 
tenth of a foot. 


Mount station from Perumbauk Hill 43496,4. 


No. 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff. 

Splicr. 

Excess. 


Angles for 
calcuktioii. 

Distances 
in feet. 


Mount station, 
Perumbauk hill, 
Mungot station, , 

0 / // 

92 30 03,6 
36 58 15,1 
50 31 41,7 

^,18 
—.08 
— ,08 



din 

92 30 03,4 
36 58 15 

50 31 41,6 


1 



-,34 

i 3 

+ ?1 

180 


II 

Mungot station from 

f Perumbauk hill, - - 
\ Mount station - - - 

56292,1 

33886,8 
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Perambauk JffU/ from Mungot station 56292,1. 














1^8 K145URJ1MEKT OF* AN ARC ON THE 
Mullapode Hill from Mungot 'station 45109,5. 
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Mungot station from Munnoor station 58633,7- 


No. 

Stations. 

Observetl 

Angles. 

Diffi 

V- 

^ t 

Error. 

Anj.'les for 
calculation. 

Distances* 
in feet. 

12 . 

Mungot station, 
M'uvnoor station, 
Tandray station, 

0 ! H 

75 25 54, S 
44 !5 54,9 
(iO lb 30,7 

// 

-,3 



— ,2 



0 / 

75 25 54,5 
44 15 35 

Go 18 30,5 




180 00 00,4 


,04 


180 



Tundray station froin 

\ Mungot hill, - - - 
1 Munnoor station, 

4: 105,9 
653^5,4 


III tlie (|Li:ulr:ilitcral formed by Mulhipode hill, 
Mungot hill, Miuuioor st.itioa, and Tandraij sta- 
tion, the side MulUpode and 'Jundray is common 
to tlu; tenth and eleventh triangles, the first of 
which gives it 81731,9 feet, and the latter 81732,7 
feet, the mean of which is 81732,3 teet, which be- 
comes the base for extending the trian g-les westerly. 
These results appear to be sufficiently correct, since 
the bases on which the two triangles have been 
formed, were derived from the dililcrent sides of 
the triangle Perundutuk hill, Mungot hill, and 
Mullupode hill, viz. one from tiic side Muliu]}Gde 
hill and Mungot hill, the other from tlic side Mul- 
lapodc liill and Pcruinhuuk hill, on vehieh was com- 
puted the side MuUapode hill and Coorummurum 
liill, and from that again the side MuUapode hill 
and Munmor station, which, however, came out 
tlie same as when obtained from the distance Mul- 
lapode hill and Mungot hill. 

It will also fppear that in the triangle computed 
on the base Mungot hill and Munnoor station, that 
each of the sides, Munnoor station and Tundray 
station, and IMungot and Pandray become common 
to the triangles, MuUapode hill, Munnoor and Tan- 
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drav and Mullapode hill, Mmigot and Tmdray, 
each to each, and that in the first case, there is a 
difference of -j^g. and in the second of -Z^,- of a foot. 
These circumstances will, I conceive, prove the 
operations to be sufficiently satisfactory. 


Mullapode hill from Tandray station 81732,3. 


N^o. 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff. 

it 

Qcy 

Error. 

Angles for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in fe^t. 

13. 

Mullapode hill, 
Tandraif station, 
Urrumbaucum, 

0 / // 

49 57 07,9 
94 00 01,7 
is 02 50 

--,4 

~,4 



0 ' ff 

42 57 08,9 
94 00 01,6 

43 02 50,2 




!79 59 59.6 


1,6 

-,2 

180 



Urrumbaucum from 

{ Mullapode hill, - - 
[ Tandray station, - - 

119444,7 

81587,1 

14. 

Mullapode hill, 
Tandray station, 
Poonauk ?nidlah. 

0 / // 

71 39 26,3 
80 48 45,7 
27 31 47,4 

-1,1 

—1,3 

—0,8 



0 / // 

71 39 25,2 
80 48 44,4 
'27 31 50,4 




179 59 59,4 


3,2 

-3,8 

180 




Poonauk hill from 

[ Mullapode hill, - - 
5 Tandray station. 

174555.7 

167839.7 


Poonauk hill from Urrumbaucum ^i//g0339,4. 


15. 

Poonauk hill, - 
Urrumbaucum, 
Aliicoor liill, - 

0 / // 

32 18 50,7 
0 0 0 
no 8 22,3 

—A 

— 5 


# 

0 f H 

32 18 51 

37 32 47 

no 8 22 





0,67 





Aliicoor hill from 

^ Poonauk hill, 

\ Urrumbaucum hill, - 
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Poonauk kill from AUicoor hill 58638,4. 


No. 

Statioos. 

Observed 

Anj'les. 

Diff. 

Spher. 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles for 
calculation. 

Disjtanccs 
in feet. 

16. 

Poonauk hill, 
AUicoor hill, 
Paudree atation, 

0 ‘ n 

Vo 52 57,5 
91 22 13 
64 44 52,1 

-,09 
-,2 
— ,08 

1 


«> ' // 

23 52 57 

91 22 13 
64 44 51 

64815,7 

26248,9 

ISO 2,6 


>37 

+ 2,2 

ISO 

„ , , r ( Poonauk hill, - - • 

station from - - - 


Mullapocle hill from Urrumbaucum 119444,7. 


17. 

Midlafodt hill, 
Urrumbaucum, 
Poonauk hill, 

Or// 

28 4'2 12,6 
111 52 3.3,6 
39 25 15,6 

-,3 
—1,9 
— ,8 



0 ' /r 

28 42 12,6 
111 52 32,3 
39 25 15,1 




180 1,8 


2,4 

— ,9 

IHO 


1 


Poohtiuk hill from 

j” Midki])odt hill, - - 
Crntmbaucum hill, - 

!! 74554,3 
1)0339,4 


T 


Mullapode hill from Poonauk hill 174555. 


18, 

MuJlapodc hill, 
Poonauk hill, 
Maumdoor, 

58 02 19 
49 19 4,6 
72 38 40 

-1,5 

-1,5 

->-1,9 



0 ' " 

58 2 18 

49 19 3,5 
72 38 38,5 




180 00 3,6 

1 1 

4,9 

-1,3 

180 ■ 




Maumdoor from 

^ Mullapode hill, - - 
1 Poonauk hill, - - - 

138685,5 

155157,2 
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Maumdoor hill from Mullapode 138685,5. 


No. 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff, 

Spher. 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in feet. 

19. 

Maumdoor hill, 
Mullapode hill, 
Carrangooly hill, 

0 ' " 

CD 50 21,i 
45 48 0,5 
6 i 21 44,1 

—1,2 

—1,2 



0 ' " 

69 50 19,5 
45 48 58,5 
64 21 42 




180 6,1 


3,4 

+ ?,7 

180 



Carrangooly hill from 

( Maumdoor hill, - - 
\ Mtdlapode hill, - - 

110182.4 

144405.4 


Carrangooly hill from Maumdoor hill 1 10282,4. 



Carrangooly hill, 
Muiimdoor hill, 
JVooritiy hill, 

0 ' '' 

80 37 28,3 
44 46 21,6 
54 36 13,1 

—1,1 
- ,7 



80 37 27 
44 46 20,5 
54 36 12,5 




180 00 03 

1 

2,5 

+ ,5 

180 



i 

IVooritty hill from 

\ Carrangooly hill, 

[ Maumdoor hill, - - 

95282,8 

133481,5 


■r 


Wooritt}' hill from Carrangooly hill §528Q,S. 




0 > // 

„ 



0 f n 

21. 

IVooritty hill, 
Carrangooly hill, 
Pcrmacoil hill, 

1 

109 25 09,4 
28 33 28,6 
42 01 25,1 

—1,1 

-,22 

-,13 



i09 25 07,7 
28 .33 27,8 
42 01 24,5 


] 

180 00 3,1 


1,4 

4-1,7 

ISO 


„ •/ 1 11 r { If ooriit'i h]\\, 

Pcr/nacoil h[\\ koin \ • . ’ ... 

I Carrangooly lull, 


68041,5 

134236,4 
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Carrangboly /«’// from Permocoil hill 134236,4. 


I 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff. 

i i 

Error. 

Angles for 
calcuiatiuii. 

Distances 
in feet. 

22. 

Carrmigoohj hill, 
Permacoil hill, 
Fellungcaud 

0 ' // 

36 40 23,2 
28 58 23,4 
114 21 15,4 

-0,1 

—0,1 

—1,2 



0 , 

36 40 26 

28 58 22 

114 21 .12 

1 



180 00 07,0 


, 

1,4 

4- .0.6 

ISO 00 00 




Fdhuigcaud from 

{ Carntngnnlif hill, 
l^Jfnjtiivollhill, - - 

717,74,2 

88004,7 


Permacoil hill from ’/cUangcaud lull 88004,7- 


23. 

Pennacoil hill, 
Felluiigcaud, 
New ‘jl alien, 

0 ' " 

93 29 08,8 
37 15 17,4 
0 0 0 

r" 

1 

i 

0 » " 

1)3 29 08 

37 15 !7 
•U 15 35 






1,6 * 

ISO 0(1 00 

I 

1 


^ ]\’nnacoil \i\l\, - - | 76334,1; 

New >lulmn o.i red lull Irren ^ . d247!(r,: ; 


Wooritty hill from Permacoil hill 68041,7- 




0 r rt 

// 



0 > " 



Uforiitij liiil, 

17 46 10,3 




17 46 09 


24. 

Permacoil hill, 

132t 51 00, (i 

— .9 



134 50 5<S,5 



Coonuin lull. 

27 22 ,03,.! 

+.d 



27 2 ’ 52,5 



i 

ISO 00 4,2 


1 ! 

: ,5 

-|-3,7 

!lS0 00 00 




from 

f Ifooriltij hill - - - 
1 Permacoil hill, - - 

104887,5 

45150,5 









Permacoil hill from Wooritty hill 68041,5. 
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Coonutn hilt from first Flag on red hill 57567,7. 


No. 

Stattons. 

Ob.served 

Angles. 

Diff. 

Spher. 

Excess- 

Error. 

Angles for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in feet. 

n 


0 * n 




a < 0 


■ 

Coonum hill, 

0 0 0 




21 45 27 


28. 

ist Flag on red 








hill, 

76 26 03,1 

-“.1 



70 26 03 



MooratamUiion, 

81 48 30 

- 1 



81 48 30 






0,29 


180 0 0 






f C.nnninn Kill. 

56538,.'“; 


Mooratan station from 

1 First Flag 

on red hill, 

21559,1 


Permacoi I Hillfrom the new station on red hill 76334, 1 . 


29. 

Permacoil hill, 
New station, 
il/oora/r/;i station, 

0 / " 

15 57 30,8 
99 25 04,4 
64 37 21,4 

— ,1 

9?^ 

-;o4 



0 , „ 

15 57 38 
99 25 2,4 
64 37 19.6 




1 SO 00 5,6 


0,42 

+ 5,18 

- . .. . - 

180 0 0 

j 

1 

I 

Mooruian station from 

) Prrmacoil 1611, - ^ 
New station on red hil!, 

83348,4 j 
23231,9; 

1 ^ 


■ Permacnil hill f rom Mooratan station 83330,15. 


30 . 


Permacoil kill, 
Moorat(insVd\\ou,\ 
Chengcaud sta- 
tion, 


0 . » 





42 57 14,4 

— ,4 



42 57 16,2 

85 13 36 

— ,6 



85 13 37,6 

51 49 04,4 

—A 

! 


51 49 06,2 

179 59 54,8 


1 1,4! 

— 6,6 

180 on 00 


J , r r ^ Pnimcoil hill, - 
Ckr,scaui stal.oii from | 


105663,3 

122'SiJ 










Ij-g MEASUREMENT OF ARC ON THE 
Cooniim hill from Mooratan station 56538,5. 


No. 

Stations. 

()b.««erved 

Angle?. 

Diff. 

L * 

5 1 

Error, 

Anodes for 
calculation. 

Distances 
ill feet. 


Coomm hill. 

0 > •» 

0 0 0 




0 > •> 

76 02 09,5 


31. 

iVfooTrt^an station, 
Chertgcaad sta- 

54 33 15 

o 



54 33 15 



tion. 

49 24 35,7 

-2 



49 24 35,5 






EB 





Chngcaud station from 

C Coonum liill, - - - 
[ Mooratan station, 

60654,3 

72252,9 


Mooratan station //-ow* Cliengcaud station 72253,8. 



0 > » 




0 ' 

Mooratan 

64 42 38,5 

— ,5 



64 42 35 

Chengcaud su- 






tion, 

66 8 35,2 

— ,5 



66 8 32 

Trlvandcpoontm, 

49 8 53,9 

-,4 



49 8 53 


ISO no 7,6 



46,4 

'180 00 00 


32.! 


, r ( Mooratan station, - 

InxandepoorMm uom { ^ 

^ I Clwngcaua stat ion, - 


87360,7 

86367,6 


The angles have been taken with much care, and 
I bclieve»with as much accuracy as the nature ot' 
such a process admits of; dil'liculty, however, very 
frequently arose from the haziness of the weather, 
which rendered the objcc't.s at the very distant 
points extremely dull, and occasioned some irregu- 
larity in the angles. Whenever that happened, 
the ot)scrvatioiis were often lepeatcd, and in case 
any one, in particular, was different from the 
other so much as ten seconds, it was rqectcd till 
the three angles of the triangle had been observ- 
ed. If the sum of these angles was near what it 
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ought to be, no further notice was taken of it; 
but should the sum of the three angles be nearer 
the truth by taking it into the account, and that 
there appeared an irregularity in the other two ob- 
served angles, I liave made it a rule to take each 
observed angle as a correct one, and divide the ex» 
cess or defect between the other two, and then, 
compute from the given side the other two sides; 
and after doing the same thing with each of the 
angles successively, a mean of the sides thus brought 
out was taken, which, to certain limits, will al- 
ways l)e near the truth. I then varied the selec- 
tion of the observed angles, rejecting such as I 
had reason to doubt; and hy correcting them, and 
completing the two recjuired sides of the triangle, 
tliosc which ga\’e the sides nearest to what had 
been brought out by the other method, were adopt- 
ed, let the error he what it would. This, however, 
has rarely liappcncd ; and when it did, great pre- 
caution was used; and no angle was rejected with- 
out some reason appeared to render it doubtful. 

In correcting tlic observed angles to obtain those 
made by the chords, I have used the formula given 
hy the Astronomer Royal, in his demonstration of 
M. De Lambke’s problem, which aj)pears in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1797. The spheri- 
cal excess is of course had from the well known 
method of dividing* the area of the triangle in 
square seconds, by the number of seconds in the arc 
e(jual to radius, where the number of feet in a se- 
cond may he had by using the degree as has been 
commonfy applied to the mean sphere, or the mean 
between the degree on the meridian and its per- 
pendicular. This being of no further use than to 
check any error that might happen in computing 
the corrections for the angles. 


In converting the sides of the triangles into arcs, 
VoL. VIIL N 
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tlic length. of It degree has beem computed for every 
lett* degrees from the meridian to ita perpendicular 
on an Ellipsoid, whose diameters were in the ratio 
of one to 1,0067, which is derived from taking the 
degree on the meridian, in latitude 50® 41' to be 
60851, and the degree perpendicular thereto 611 82, 
In the same latitude. These data would give the 
meridional degree, in latitude 13®, to be 6OI9I, 
and the degree perpendicular equal 60957, which, 
however, is not the case; but no sensible error will 
arrive in making those corrections from taking the 
arcs a few seconds more or less than the truth. 

SECTION VI. 

Reduction of the distances to the meridian ^Trivan- 
deporum, for determining the length of the ter- 
restrial arc. 

The sides of the great triangles, from which the 
arc is derived, falling very nearly in the same me- 
ridian, and not more than 16363,3 feet west from 
the meridian of Trivandeporum, the south extre- 
mity of the arc, there required no reference to any 
hypothesis of the earth’s figure for getting the exact 
distance between the parallels, so that the latitude 
of a point where a great circle falling from the sta- 
tion of observation near Paudrec, will cut the me- 
ridian of Trivandeporum at right angles, may be de- 
termined with sufficient accuracy by computing 
spherically, and the distances, when reduced to the 
meridian, (the distance from Trivandeporum to 
Coonum hill excepted,) may be considered as the 
chords of arcs on the meridian, and therefore the 
arcs themselves may be had, by allowing 60494 
fathoms to the degree, as had been obtained from 
the sum of those reduced distances, the sum there- 
fore of all these arcs will make the whole meri- 
dional arc, which is a nearer approximation to the 
truth. 
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Seeing that a line drawn from the,atation of ob- 
servation at Paudree, to the station at Maumdoor 
hill, would fall nearly in the direction of the meri- 
dian, that distance has been computed, by taking 
the sides Poomuk hill to Maumdoor hill, and Poo- 
nauk hill to Pddree, and using the internal angle 
atPoonauk hill, corrected for the chords. This, 
however, was scarcely necessary, except for shew- 
ing the arrangement of the points. 

The following table will shew the arrangement 
of the sides, and their reduction to the meridian 
of Trivandcporum. 


Stations at 

Stations 
referred to. 

Bearings referred to 
the meridian of Tri- 

Distances. 

Distances from the 
parallels of the 


mndeporum. 


Meridian. 

Perpendicular. 

Trmndeporum, 
Coomm hill, 
ffooritty hill, 

Maumdoor, 

Coonuin liill, 
Ifooriity hill, 
Carrangooly, 
Maumdoor, 
Paudree station. 
r 

5 31 50,3 N.W. 

0 03 18,4 N.W. 

52 45 21,9 1 

1 50 51,2 N.W.' 
1 02 09,7 N. E. 

125129.1 
104887,5 
95282,8 
133481,5' 

211512.1 

12059,8 W. 
108,3 W. 

75851.4 E. 
4303,5 W.' 

3824.4 E. 

124547,5 N. 

104887.4 N. 
57666,0 N. 

133412.5 N. 

211477.5 N. 


THE NORTH IN'CS REDUCED TO ARCS. 

Trivandcporum io Coonum\\\\\, . . 124548,77 
Coomm\\\\\ to oonV/y hill, . 104887,47 
}JPoritty\\\]}L to Maumdoor \\\\\, . 133413,15 
Maumdoor hill to Paudree station, 2 1 1478,57 


Length of the terrestrial arc, . . . 574327,96 


Or fathoms, 95721,3266 


N2 
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SECTION VII. 

Observations by the Zenith Sector for the latitude 
Paudree station, ami the station near Trivandepo- 
rutn; and the length of the celestial arc. 

The zenith sector, with which these observations 
have been taken, was made by Mr. Ramsden, 
and; is the one alluded to by General Roy, in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1790, being then 
unfinished. The radius of the arc is fH’e feet, an*d 
the arc itself is of that extent to take in nine de- 

f reesoneach side of the zenith. It is divided into 
egrees, and smaller divisions of 20' each, which 
are numbered. Each of these last is again subdi- 
vided into four, of 5' each. The micrometer which 
moves the telescope and arc, is graduated to se- 
conds, and one revolution moves the arc over 
r 10" 08'", but the scale being large, a small frac- 
tion of a second can be easily defined. The con- 
struction, and improvements to the zenith sector, 
are so well known, that a minute description of it 
here would be unnecessary. It will therefore suffice 
to say, that as far as so delicate an instrument cair 
be managed in a portable observatory, or travel- 
ling tent, which never can offer the advantages of 
a fixed, well contrived building, I have every rea- 
son to be satisfied with it. 

The time I commenced observing at Paudree sta- 
tion was during the heavy part of the monsoon, 
which occasioned frequent interruptions : and al- 
though I had intended observing by at least three 
fixed stars, I only succeeded to my satisfaction in 
one, which was Aldtbaran. With that star 1 had a 
fortunate succession for about sixteen nights ; some 
few of those observations being less favourable than 
the others, were rejected, and the rest, from which 
the latitude was determinerl, appear in the following 
table, arranged in the order in which they were taken. 
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During the time I was at Trivandeporum, near 
Cuddalore, the weatlier was settled and serene, and 
the nights perfectly clear, so that I had an unli- 
mited choice of stars, but having been successful 
with Aldebarati, I chose that star for determining 
the length of the arc. 

As I consider the celestial arc more likely to be 
erroneous than any terrestrial measurement, I have 
thought it necessary to give some account of the 
manner of observing and of adjusting the instru- 
ment, for after two years experience, 1 have found, 
that notwithstanding the great powers of the zenith 
sector, extreme delicacy and attention are requi- 
site to render the observations satisfactory. The 
following method of adjustraent I have always prac- 
tised. After having brought the vertical axis 
nearly to its true position by the adjusting screw at 
the bottom, or so that the wire of the plummet 
would bisect the same dot when the telescope was 
rhoved to the opposite side, or lialf round on the 
axis, I then examined whetlier the dot at the cen- 
tre of the horizontal axis was bisected, and whether 
the wire moved in the vertical plane clear of the 
the axis ; for unless it be perfectly free, all the ob- 
servations will be false. When I had bisected the 
dot, I either took out the microscope and looked 
obliquely, or did the same by a magnifying glass, 
and by that means I could discover the smallest pa- 
rallax. If it admitted being brought nearer to the 
axis, it was done ; but I found from experience, 
that it was more eligible to leave the wire at a sen- 
sible distance than to bring it very near. Having 
satisfied myself in this particular, I examined with 
the microscope again in front, moved the wire freely 
in the vertical plane, and then bisected the dot, 
Tire telescope was then moved, so that the wire 
was brought over the dot zero on the arc, and the 
same precaution used with respect to the wire mov- 

N 3 
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ing free of the arc; and here, as well as above, I 
fpiuj4 it best to allow a sensible distance between 
the wire and the arc. 

The microscope by which the upper dot in the 
horizontal axis is examined, being fixed by the 
maker, the axis of vision is of course at right angles 
to the vertical plane, and will meet that plane in the 
centre of the axis, but the lower microscope is move- 
able, and requires care to fix it so as to have the 
wire in the axis of vision, and be free from the 
effects of parallax, this I have done by moving it 
along the brass plate in front of the arc, till the 
wire appeared free from curvatuie, and then ad- 
justed the dot. In these late observations, I have 
generally made the final adjustment by the light of 
a wax taper, for the wind being sometimes high and 
troublesome, I found there was much irregularity 
in the observations, until I adopted that method. 
I therefore closed the doors and windows of the ob- 
^rvatory tent, so as tq have a perfect stillness 
within. The distance of the wire from the axis 
End the arc is likewise better defined by a taper by 
noticing the shadow in moving the light to the 
right and left, 

In fixing the instrument for the star, great care 
was taken to have it placed in the meridian, which 
was done by a mark at near the distance of a mile, 
(generally one of my small flags), the polar star, 
haying been previously observed by the large the- 
pdolite for that purpose. The telescope was then 
fnpyed in the vertical till the wire of the plummet 
was at the nearest division on either limb to the 
^enith distance of the star, which could always be 
l^^ly known. The micrometer, having been put 
(p zero, was firmly screwed, and the dot on thp 
|imb carefully bisected, the instrument was turned 
round ; the adjustment examined and correct<! 
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ed, if aieoessary. That being done, the degrees 
and minutes, &c, on the arc were noted down, as 
was also the particular division on the micrometer 
scale, at which the index stood, and the fractional 
part of a division in case there were any. In this 
state every thing remained to within fifteen or 
twenty minutes of the time the star was to pass, 
when I repaired to the tent, and again examined 
whether the wire bisected the dot; if it did not, the 
instrument was again adjusted to the same dot, and 
the horizontal axis also examined by the upper mi- 
croscope, all this being done, the sector was placed 
in the meridian. 

When the star entered the field of view, the mi- 
crometer was moved gently till the star was near 
the horizontal wire, but not bisected till it came 
near the vertical, that the micrometer might not 
be turned back, but continue moving in the same 
direction. This I did to avoid any false motion 
in the micrometer screw, and I was led to this 
precaution by the repeated experiments I had made 
in examining the divisions on the arc, for it some- 
times happened after moving the arc over one of 
the divisions till the wire bisected the next dot; 
and then turning it back again, that the index of 
the micrometer was not at the same second, but 
had passed over it perhaps one, and sometimes two 
seconds ; but by moving over the next five minutes 
in the same direction, the number of revolutions 
and seconds were always what they ought to he, 
to some very small fraction. * This anomaly, how- 
ever, only happened in some situations of the screw, 
and to avoid any errors arising therefrom, I adopt- 
ed the above method. 

The zenith distance of the star being now had, 
on one part of the arc or limb, after the same pro- 
cess had been gone through the next night, with 
regard to the adjustment, the zenith distance was 

N 4 
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taken on the other part oOhe arc, by turning the 
instrument half round on its vertical axis. The 
mean of these two was therefore the true observed 
zenith distance, and half the difference was the error 
of collimation. For applying these to the purpose 
in question, the mean of the zenith distances being 
corrected for refraction, the declination of the star 
for each of these nights, was corrected for nutation, 
aberration, &c. to the time of observation, and the 
mean of the two taken for determining the latitude. 


In this manner has the whole scries of observa- 
tions been continued, by turning tlie sector half 
round every night, for the purpose of observing on 
opposite parts of the arc, and each compared with 
its preceding and succeeding one. In pursuing this 
method, it was unnecessary to notice the error of 
collimation for any other purpose than as a test to 
the regularity of the observations ; for until they 
became uniform, no notice was taken of the zenith 
distances, concluding that there had been some 
mismanagement, or some defect in the adjustment. 

The following tables contain the observations by 
the star Aldtbarariy for determining the length of 
the arc. 

Observations at the station near Paudree. 


Day of the month. 

Mean of the ze- 
nith distance 
on each arc. 

Mean of tlie 
corrected de- 
clinations. 

Latitude. 

Not). 23d and 24th, 

0 

2 

46 

32, 5 

0 

16 

/ 

06 

20,70 

0 

13 

19 

48,20 

24th and 25th, 

2 

46 

32,46 

16 

06 

20,69 

13 

19 

48,23 

25th and 26th, 

2 

46 

31,78 

16 

06 

20„68 

13 

19 

48,90 

30th and 1st Dec. 

2 

46 

31,60 

16 

06 

20,61 

13 

19 

49,01 

Dec. 1st and 2d, 

2 

46 

32,60 

16 

06 

20,60 

13 

19 

48,0 

2d and 3d, 

2 

46 

32,90 

16 

06 

20,58 

13 

19 

47,68 

12th and 13th, 

2 

46 

30,96 

16 

06 

20,39 

13 

19 

49,43 

13th and 14th, 

2 

46 

28,57 

16 

06 

20,36 

13 

19 

51,79 

Error of col- 7 
lima, applied. 3 * 

2 

46 

29,71 

16 

06 

19,64 

13 

19 

49,93 


Mean 13 19 49,018 
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Observations at the station near Trivandeporum. 


Day of the month. 

Mean of the ze- 
nith distance 
on each arc. 

Mean of the 
correct decli- 
nations. 

Latitude. 


Of// 

o / // 

o / // 

February 10th and 11th, 

4 21 27,14 

16 06 18,00 

11 44 50,86 

11th and 13 th, 

4 21 24,04 

16 06 17,93 

11 44 53,89 

13th and 14th, 

4 21 23,04 

16 06 17,87 

1 1 44 54,83 

14th and 15th, 

4 21 2.5,10 

16 06 17,83 

1 1 44 52,73 

15th and I6th, 

4 21 26,73 

1 16 06 17,79 

11 44 51,06 

I6th and 17th, 

4 21- 25,60 

16 06 17,7S 

11 44 52,15 

iHth and 25th, 

4 21 24,17 

1 U) 06 17,44 

11 44 53,27 

25th and 2t)th, 

4 21 25,17 

i 16 06 17,40 

H 44 52,23 

26th and 27th, 

! 4 21 25,04 

i 16 06 17,37 

1 1 44 52,33 



Mean 

11 44 52,59 


Latitiuleof the station near 13 19 49,02 — 

Latitude of the station near Tri-\ . , . . 

, , f 1 1 44 52,59 

vandeporum 1 


Difference of latitude, nearly. 1 34 56,43 

The latitude of a point where a great circle pass- 
ing through Paudrce station, and cutting the me- 
ridian of 'frivcDidtporum at riglit angles, will be 
13° 19 49 ,02 — , from which deduct the latitude 
of the station at 7 rivandeporum, equal 1 1 ° 49' 52 ',59, 
wiirieave 1° 34’ 56', 43, or 1°, 58233 nearly; by 
which divide the nund)er of fathoms in the terres- 
trial arc = 95721 , 3266 , &c> We shall have 1“ = 
6'0494 fathoms, nearly, for the degree in the mid- 
dle of the arc, or latitude 12° 32' nearly. 


APPENDIX, 

Since the account of the meridional arc was made 
out, I have completed the measurement of a de- 
gree perpendicular to the meridian in latitude 12° 
32' nearly, which is derived from a distance of 
fifty-five miles and upwards, between Carangooly 
and Curnatighur ; two stations nearly east and 
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west from each other; and the following triangles 
have been made use of to obtain that distance. 


Distmce, Carangooly/rowj Permacoil 134236,4. 


No. 

Stations, 

Obsci-vcd 

Angles. 

Diir. 

I 


Angles for 
computation. 

Distances 
in feet. 

33. 

Camn^oohf, 
Permacoily 
Maillacheny 7 
Droogy j 

0 / // 

38 00 53,47 
103 03 30,05 

38 50 42,44 

—0,74 

-2,64 

-1,71 

1 

1 


1 208418,2 
‘ 131808,9 

180 00 05,96 


4,08 

+ 1,8 S 

180 00 00,0 

Carangooly from MaiUacherry Droog 208418,2. 

34. 

Carangooly, 
MaiUacherry 1 
Droog, 3 

Curnatighur^ 

30 44 38,7 

10»42 14,3 

43 33 15,1 

// 

-1,3 

-5,1 

-1,0 


1 

30 44 37,0^ 
105 42 00,0 1 
43 33 14,0^ 

891189,3 

154625,8 

J 80 00 08,1 


7,4 

+ 0,7 

180 00 00,0 



The distance from Curnatighur to Maillachtrry 
has also been brought out from a northern series 
of triangles derived from the side of Poomuk hill 
and Maurndoor hill, of the great triangle Maum-^ 
door, Poonauk, and Mullapode hill : the triangles 
are Poonauk, Maurndoor and Hanandamulla ; Ha- 
nandamulla, MaurnSbof', and Telioor; Telloor, Ha- 
nandamuUa and Curnatighur ; Curnatighui', 7el- 
kor and Maillackerty Droog. Upon the distance 
from Curnatighur to MaiUacherry as a base, the 
distance from Curnatighur to Carangooly has been 
computed, and differs only two feet from that 
derived from the side Carangooly and MaiUacherry 
Droog: but there was some variation in the angles 
taken at Poonauk hill, which renders it doubtful, 
for the present, which to select ; I have therefore 
relied on the single distance given in the thirty- 
fourth triangle. 
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the Polar Star Observations at Carangpoly an4 
Curnatighur, and the Length of a Degree, per- 
pendicular to the Meridian, deduced therefrom, 
for the Latitude of 1 2“ 32' nearly. 

As the method of tietermining the ditference of 
JongltiMte of two places, by taking the angle with 
the meridian and each station reciprocally, requires 
very great accuracy, I have thought it necessary 
to give an account of the observations for that pur^ 
pose, and to state at the same time, the difficulty 
of taking them, particularly at Curnatigur, whose 
great height subjected it to a constant haziness, 
whereby the blue lights at Carangooly were repeat- 
edly fired y/ithout effect, appearing too faint to be 
seen when the wires of the telescope were illumin- 
ated : some nights, however, were favourable, when 
the whole of the lights were distinctly seen ; but 
the anxiety, which occurs on such occasions, will 
sometimes cause irregularities in the angles ; a few 
on that account, when the lights expired before 
the observations were thought sufficiently satisfac- 
tory, have been rejected. Those which appear in 
the following account, are such as I have deemed 
good, though there is a greater difference among 
them than I could have wish.ed. But as I had no 
positive reason for setting them aside, I have accord- 
ingly used them ; and have endeavoured to lessen the 
erroa', by increasing the number of obscrvations,atCrz- 
rangooly, between the polar star, at its greatest west- 
ern elongation, and the referring lamp at Sallawauk. 


March 20, in the evening, 

21 , 

22 , 

23, 

25, 

Q6, 

27, 

0Q 


. 0 34 48,4 
52,9 

52.8 

48.8 
50,2 
48,0 

40.9 

±fi A 
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Between the Lamp at Sallawauk and the Blue Light 
at Curnatighur. 

March 30, ... 84° 38' 24", 0 
.... 23,55 

Jpril 4, . . . . 19,2 

.... 20,0 

.... 22,62 


Mean 84° 38' 21", 87 

TABLE. Containing the apparent Polar Distances 
of the Star, and the apparent Azimuths for the 
Nights of Observation ; and also the Atigles be- 
tween the rf erring Lamp and the Meridian of 
Carangooly. 


March 

1803. 

Apparent 
Polar dist. 

Latitude. 

Apparent 

Azimuth. 

Z. Star and 
Lamp. 

Z. Pole and 
Lamp. 

20 

1 44 22,32 


] 


1 46 55,32 

0 34 48,4 

2 2 1 43,72 

21 

1 44 22,62 




1 46 55,63 

0 34 52,9 

2 21 48,53 

22 

1 44 22,88 




1 46 55,90 

0 34 52,8 

2 21 48,70 

23 

25 

1 44 23, 16 

1 44 23,71 


12® 32' 12", 27 

- 

1 46 56,18 

1 46 56,72 

0 34 48,8 

0 34 50,2 

2 21 44,98 
2 21 46,92 

26 

1 44 24,01 




1 46 57,05 

0 04 48,0 

2 21 45,05 

27 

1 44 24,28 



1 

1 46 57,33 

0 34 46,9 

2 21 44,23 

29 

1 44 24,82 


< 

1 

1 46 57,H9 

0 34 45,4 

2 21 43,29 


Mean - - 2 21 45,67 

Observed angle between the lamp ami - 84 38 21,87 


Observed angle meridian of Caranf^ooly and ditto, - - 87 00 07,54| 


Observations at Curnatighur, between the Polar 
Star, at its greatest eastern Elongatim, and the 
referring Lamp at Maudimungalum. 


May 14, in the morning, ... 82° 26' 25", 6 


15, 25,2 

16, 25,5 

20, 28 ,29 

21, 25,1 


3 
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Between the referring Light and the Blue Lights 
at Carangooly. 

May 18, 8° 35' 34", 50 

....... 36,30 


40,10 
42,0 
41,25 
38 ,20 
35 ,57 
38 ,40 


Mean 8 35 38,26 

TABLE. Containing the apparent Polar Distances 
f the Star, the apparent Azimuths for the Time 
<f Observation, and also the Angles between the 
referring Lamp and the Meridian o/'Curnatighur. 


May 

1803. 

Apparent 
Polar dist. 

Latitude. 

Apparent 

Azimuth. 

Angle Star 
and Lamp. 

Angle Pole 
and Lamp. 

13 

15 

16 
20 
21 

0 . It 

1 44 36,4 

1 44 36,78 

1 44 36.96 

1 44 37,68 

1 44 37,85 

2 12° 34' 38",S7 V 

0 / // 

1 47 10,76 
1 47 11,15 

1 47 11,34 

1 47 12,08 

1 47 12,25 

0 / // 

82 26 25,6 
82 26 25,2 
82 26 25,6 
32 26 28,29 
82 26 26,1 

0 ' II 

84 13 36,36 
84 13 36,35 
184 13 36,94 
84 13 40,37 
84 13 38,35 


Me;m - - 84 13 37,67 
Observed angle between the lamp and Curangnolt/, - H- 8 35 38,26 


Observed angle meridian of Oirrtfrf/g’/iiir and Cat'angoofi/, t)2 49 15,93j 

If the mean of all the angles be taken, the ob- 
served angle at Carangooly, between the meridian 
and Curnatighur, will be 87° 00' 07", 54 ; and the 
observed angle at Curnatighur, between that meri- 
dian and the station at Carangooly, will be 92“ 49' 
15",93. In order, therefore, to correct these angles 
for spherical computation, it will first be neces- 
sary to ascertain the distance between the parallels 
of Carangooly and Curnatighur, so that the one 
beinst known, the other mav be obtained. 



Let PG and PG be two meridians, and let C 
and G be the stations at Carangooty and CurnatU 
ghui\ Let Cs be a parallel of latitude at C, meet- 
ing the meridian of Curnatigkur produced, and let 
CR be a great circle perpendicular to the meridian 
of Carangooly falling from that place, till it meet 
PG produced in R. 

Now GCR is a 
spheroidical trian- 
gle, and the chord 
of the arc GC is gi- 
A'en from the thirty- 
fourth triangle; and 
since the angle PGC 
is known, the angle 
CGR is known, be- 
ing equal 1 SO"" minus 
the observed angle 
at Curnatigkur^ or 
87" 1 0^44", 07.— And Q 
by the same reason- 
ing the angle GCR 
will be given, being 
equal the angle PCR ^ 

(90°) minus the ol)- 
served angle at CV/- 
raiigooly, that is 

59' 52\46 — Hence, by first considering this as a 
plane triangle, and taking tlic angle at /i, the 
supplement to the other two, the sides CR and 
GR may be obtained, and ;ised as ares for cor- 
recting the angles at C and G, which will then be 
S3'' 59' 52\2 and 87^ 10' 4:f',79 respectively, whicli 
are the angles made by the chords of the arcs CG 
and RG at C and G, Hence thiC supplement to 
these (89° 49' S^4',01) will be the angle at R made 
by the chords of the arcs RC and RG. From 
these data will be liad itC— 290837,8, and RG^ 
15228,74 feet. 
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But to fftsd the small space Rs on the nicridiati 
of Curnatighur, between the perpendicular arc and 
parallel from Carangoolz/, let the triangle CRs be 
taken as a plane oiie. Then if to the corrected 
angle CRs (89° 49 ^^4'',0l) be added the supple- 
ment to the spherical excess in the triangle RCG 
we shall have 89" 49 24", 5 1 for the angle 
sRC. DvdiW Rt parallel to sC, meeting the me- 
ridian of Carangoolif^ produced in t. Then since 
the angles PtR and PsC are equal by construc- 
tion; and the triangles sCii, CRt considered as 
plane ones, the angle CRt is equal half the diffe- 
rence of the angles PCR and PRC, that is = 
9 P^r:C« . oo , 5 ' 17 '; 74. Hence is given 

the two angles C/is, sCR, and the side CR, by 
which the small side Rs is liad, equal to 448,02 
feet, which, deducted from OR, gives Gs — 
14780,72 feet, equal to an arc of 2' 26 ,5 8 on the 
meridian, and tliis is the difference of the latitudes 
of Carangoolif and Cicrnatighur. Hence if the la- 
titude of ^Carangoolif be 12" 32' 12", 27, that of 
Curnatighur will be 12^" 34' 38", 85, and tlieir re- 
spective complements will be 77° -7' 47 , 73 ahd 
77° 25' 21", 15. Hence in the triangle PCG, on tlie 
spheroid, is given the two sides PC and PC, the 
co-latitudes of G and C, and the two observed 
angles PCG and PGC, 

Then as tlie tan, 7T 26' 34';44 (hedf tlie sum of 
the sides PG and PC) to tan. O" V 13 ',29 (half 
their difference) so is tan. 89" 54' 41', 73 (half the 
sum of the angles), to tan, 2" 56 10 ,23 (the half 


* When the polar star o])servation3 were nrade at Carangoolf/, 
no double a;^inuil{i 3 could be taken, and theicl’ore the latitude of 
the place iiecessarv to compute the azimuths, in order to get 
the direction of the ineridiau. As I wished lO devluce the latitude 
of Carangoolif from that of the observatory at Madras, the fol- 
lowing method was used to obtain it. 

Let I* be the pole, PF the meridian of Trivandeporum, O the 
observatory at Madras; and let C be the. station at Carangoolif, 
T that at Frivandeportim, 05/ an arc of a great circle, perpendi* 
cular to PT, falling from the observatory, and Cm another per^ 
pendicular arc from Carangoolif. Then if the ratio of the eaithV 
diameters be taken as \ to 1,003567, and the degree on the me* 
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difference of the angles). Therefore 9^^- S& 4^ I '\9& 
and SG" 58' SV\5, will be the angles at Curnatighur 
and Carangoolyy such as would have been observe# 
on a sphere, the latitudes and longitudes being the 
same. Then by using these angles, with the sides 
PC and PG^ and computing spherically, the angle 
CPG^ or difference of longitude, will be 48' 47^75, 
with which, and the side PC, or co-latitude of 
Carangooly, in the triangle PCR, right angled at 
C, the side CR will be had equal 0° 47' 37", 45. 

Now the chord of this arc is the distance CR, 
equal 290837,8 feet, and th.crefore'the arc itself is 
290841 feet nearly. Hence 47' 37^45 : 290841 : - 
bo' : 366355,08 feet, or 61059,2 fathoms nearly, 
which is the length of the degree perpendicular to 
the meridian at Carangooly 



* The ratio ot the earth's diameters has been determined, by 
vsiii" tlie (k'gree as brongld out here, and tlie one in latitude 50® 
4r, as deduced from the measured arc between Greenwich and 
Paris, wliich is bOSol fathoms; and these two give the ratio of 
the polar to the equatrial (iiamelers to be 1 : 1,003567, supposing 
the earth to be an ellipsoid. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the above lias been written, the triangles 
derived from the side Maumdoor and Poonaiik^ and 
broLiglit down westerly as far as Woritty^ have been 
computed, and it appears that the distance be- 
tween Alaumdoor and IForitty, which is common 
to botli series, exceeds the former by 6,9 feet; 
so that the mean of the two, e({ual 133485,0 feet, 
has been taken for obtaining anew both the meri- 
dional and perpeiulieular arcs; the former of w-hich 
is 574337,04 feet, and the latter 290848,5 feet ; 
whence tlie degree en the meridian will be had 
6'()495 fithoms nearly, and tlie dc'gree perpendicu- 
lar to the meridian at Car(Hi^j;(joly 6\06\ fathoms 
nearly. 

The difference of 6,9 feet is more than what I 
expected, but it has t>een occasioned by the great 
difficulty in getting tlie angles in the great triangle, 
Maiimdunr, jMullapodc, and Poonauh. But as it 
appears that the side IMidlapodc and Mawndoor has 
lieen in excess, and the side Poonauk and Alaum- 
door in defect, it must follow that the mean dis- 
tance of Maumdoor and fl’oritly, brought out by 
triangles derived from these two sides, must be 
very near the trutli. 

Now lliis latitiule has hoen made use ol io liiid the latitude of Cur- 
mithrhuv, and tlie same process has been followed for finding tlie 
length of a degree on the perpendicular in the latitude of Carangooly 
as is liere given ; and that degree taken, with tlie easting of the ob- 
servatory from the meridian of Carau^ooly to compute tlie latitude 
a second time, which came out 12“ 32' 12", 27, and is here applied 
for rc-computing tlie perpendicular degree; but the difference is 
too trifling to affect the difl'erence of longitude, and therefore the 
degree comes out the same. 

It is scarcely necessary to notice, that the distance of the obser- 
vatory from the meridian oCIrivandepoorum so trifling, no 

spheroidal correction has been llionght requisite for obtaining the 
latitude of the point A/, and much less for that of C. 

VoL. VlII. () 
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VI. 

On the Hindu Systems of Astronomy, and their 
connection with History in ancient and modern times. 

BY J. BENTLEY, ESQ. 

I X my last paper on the antiquity of the Surya 
Siddhanta, published in the sixth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, I endeavoured to explain, in 
as simple a manner as possible, the principles on 
which the Hindu artificial systems of astronomy 
are founded. It was my intention to have post- 
poned tlic present paper until I should procure se- 
veral valuable works, which, through the assis- 
tance of my friends, I am endeavouring to collect 
from difi'erent parts, which would enable me to 
give a more perfect and satisfactory account of the 
ancient astronomy and history of Itidia, than I can 
at present; but having lately, by chance, seen the 
first number of the Edinburgh Review, wherein the 
writer has thought proper to attack my last paper, 
I feel it incumbent on me to come forward as early 
as possible, to repel his, observations, and to shew 
how little he is acquainted with the matters he 
pretends to review. 

The Reviewer says — 

“ Mr. Bentley appears to be a mathematician of 
“ considerable industry and merit. In this disquisi- 
“ tion he has supplied some instructive observations 
“ on the principles of the Hindu astronomy, and on 
“ the manner in which their cycles were or might 
“ have been formed ; he has also exhibited useful 
“ formula;, shewing their application in discovering 
“ the actual position of the heavenly bodies. 

“ Ilis discussion relative to the antiquity of the 
O 2 
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^\Siirya Siddhanta^ involves points of the utmost 
‘importance; no less, indeed, than whether the 
‘‘ whole of the Sanscrit literature shall be consider- 
“ ed as the spurious production of a recent age, or 
“ genuine monuments of primeval times. We shall 
“ endeavour to do justice to his formidable attack 
on the Indian gymmjsopliists. 

“ The Surya Siddhanfa is generally believed to bo 
‘^ 'the most ancient astronomical treatise the Huidus 
‘‘have; and, according* to their notions, was re- 
“ ceived by divine revelation ]f)4,89f) \ ears ago. 
‘‘ Rut the mean result of calculations, from ten dif- 
“ ferent data ahbrded by that work, and on its 
“ own principles of assuming the position of tlie 
“ heavenly bodies to have been ac'curately observed 
at the time it was written, gives only 731 for the 
‘‘ date of its composition, or the year of our I^ord 
1068. But, independent of all calculations, an 
astronomical work, entitled the Jihasicotee^ was 
‘‘ composed 700 years ago by Sotonund, who, ac- 
cording to Hindu accounts, was a pupil of Va- 
‘‘ ra'ha Mi in II a. The commentary on this trea- 
‘‘ tise declares, thatVAUA'iiA wais the author of the 
Surya Siddhdnta. "I'lierefore any Hindu work, in 
which the name of Vaha'iia is mentioned, must 
“ evidently be modern, and this circumstance alone 
“ totally flestroys the pretended antiquity of many 
of the Purans and other hooks, which, through 
‘‘ the artifices of the Brdhminical tribe, have been 
‘‘ hitherto deemed tlie most ancient in existence. 
‘‘ Now all the other astronomical works Mr. Bent- 
LEY has seen, adopt the s\.stem in the Surya 
Siddhdnta by Vara'iia 


* This a inhTcprescntation of the Rrvii'wrr, sro pui^e .YU), 

'547, of Vol. VI. where 1 have lijentioned desciihed other 
systems. J. B, 
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A work ascribed to Parasara, a philosopher, 
“ who is supposed to have lived before the Ved^s 
“ were arranged in their present form, exhibits a 
“ still more manifest proof of forgery, since one of 
“ the formula; it exhibits mentions the jera of Saca, 
“ which began Anno Domini 78.” 

After giving this outline, which is very defec- 
tive in many respects, the Reviewer commences 
his attack as follows : — 

“ It would l)e easy to shew, that tlie circum- 
stances so forcibly stated, by no means justify 
“ tlie sweeping inference deduced by our author. 
“ VAiiAhiA iVIriiiRA was never considered as an an- 
“ cient writer; and is supposed, by Sir William 
“ JoNKs, to have flourislied A. D. 499- That he 
“ was the author of the Suri/a Siddhdnta, rests on 
“ the single authority of the commentator of the 
“ Bliasxt'Ulec, a work which seems to have been 
“ composed in Siam ; though we greatly wish Mr. 

Rkntlky hail imitated Sir William Jones, on 
“ such occasions, by inserting the original passage. 
“ Rut on what authority does our author assume, 
“ that the Calpa, or cycle of Vara'ha, is that of 
“ Vara'iia Muiira, the modern astronomer? We 
“ find the Hindu cycles always distinguished by 
“ the names of different Deities. There is the De- 
“ vi Culpa, the Su'rya Calpa; the present is the 
“ Vishnu Calpa, and we entertain no doubt that 
“ the Vara'ha Calpa derived that designation from 
“ the Vara'ua Avatar', or incarnation of Vishnu, 
“ in tlie form of a Boar, as is the universal opinion 
“ of the natives. Now the name of Vara'ha Mi- 
“ uiRA unquestionably does not occur in the Ptt- 
“ 7-am, or in any work pretending to antiquity ; 
“ and we liave seen in what light we are to consi- 
“ der tire Vara'ha Calpa.'' 
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That Vara'ha Mihira was the author of the 
Sitrya Siddhdnta, does not rest upon the single au- 
thority of the couinientator on the Bhaswotee, but 
on several undeniable facts, — it is clearly shewn by 
the other works of Vara'ha, which bear his name, 
one of whicli, the Jdtacdrmna, (Jatokarnovo) is 
compared with t\\e Surya Siddhdnta, at page ,.573, 

72. Nay, the very circumstance to which the 
Reviewer himself alludes above, of Vara'ha being 
supposed to have tlourislied A. 1). 4.99, oiiglit to 
have led him to the same conclusion. For why is 
Vara'ha supposed to have nourished in A. D. 4.99? 
Because he had fixed the vernal equinox to the be- 
ginning of Asivini in that year, and settled the rate 
of precession to be from thence computed at 54" an- 
nually : Now this is absolutely the case in tlie 
Surya Siddhdnta, as well as in all the other works 
of Vara'ha; and the same system, motions, and 
positions of the planets, given by that astronomer 
in those works which bear his name, arc likewise 
the same in the Surya Siddhdnta. But, indepen- 
dent of all these undeniable facts, there is not a 
Hindu astronomer, who has the smallest preten- 
sion to the knowledge of the history of astronomy 
in India, that does not know that Vara'ha was 
the real author of the Surya Siddhdnta, and not 
only of that work, but also of the BraJma Sid- 
dhdnta, the Sdma Siddhdnta, the Vusishta Siddhdnta, 
and the Paulastya Siddhdnta, which are called the 
five Siddhdntas of Vara'ha Mihira ; and in allu- 
sion to which, one or more single works have been 
written under the title of “ Pancha Siddhdnta,” as 
supposed to contain the essential parts of the five 
Siddhdntas of Vara'h.a. 

The Hindus, in general, know very little about 
the time in which Vara'ha flourished. Some refer 
him to the arra of Vicramaditva, or fifty-six 
years before Christ, while others, from the cir- 
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cumstances abovemen tioned, refer him to A. D. 
499> which shew how little they know of the real 
time he lived in, which was between seven and 
eight hundred years ago. 

With respect to the different systems of astrono- 
my whicli have been framed from time to time, 
there are but three now generally known, all of them 
modern. The first is the Bra'hma Calpa, invented 
by Bra'hma Gupta, near 1300 years ago; the se- 
cond, the Padma Calpa, said to have been in- 
vented by a person of the name of Sal Dhara 
Padma, or Sri Dhara Padma Na'bha, between 
eight and nine hundred years ago ; and the third 
and last, the Vara'ha Calpa, invented by Vaba'- 
HA Mi H IRA, between seven and eight hundred 
years ago. Hence it may be seen, that the diffe- 
rent systems bear the names of their inventors, and 
not of the Deities ; for there is no such Deity as 
Padma, though there is a system of that name.; 
therefore it must be sufficiently obvious to every 
candid mirul, that these real systems of the astro- 
nomers, were the basis on which the writers of 
Hindu I'omance, or modern Pui'dnas, erected their 
ideal ones of the Bra'hma Calpa, the Padma Cal- 
pa, and the Vara'ha Calpa; the two first of 
which they fancifully represent as past, and assert 
that we are now in the third or last. But the truth 
is, that none of these artificial systems are yet ex- 
pired (except in the idea of visionaries), nor. will 
be for many millions of years to come. 


The number of years now elapsed of 

the first, -1972948905 

And there are yet to expire, . . 2347051095 

The years elapsed of the Calpa of 

Vara;ha, 3:1953884905 

And there remain yet to expire, . 2364115095 


As to the systems which were in use before the in- 

O 4 
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ventk»n of these modern ones, and by which the 
Hindus regulated their history in ancient times, I 
shall notice them in their proper place. 

I have nothing to do with visionary dreams of 
antiquity, nor with the ideal systems of tlie Edin- 
hurgh Reviewer, my object is truth. The Edinburgh 
Reviewer says, there is the Devi Catpa^ thcSuiiVA 
Calpa, and the Vishnu Culpa; yes, and a great 
many more, which he will find in the 'Euniras and 
other books of the Hindus; as the G.^n'ks'a Culpa, 
the PiTRi Culpa, the Sa'nti Culpa, kc. Rut are 
these astrononomieal systc^ms? And if they are, 
upon what authority tloes lie give them as such? 
For he does not vouchsafe to inform his readers 
where he found them. I am afj aid the Re% iewer has 
mistaken the sense of the word Crt/yOtt, which he will 
find to have many meanings. The Hindu astronomers 
whom I have consulted on the subject, and who 
certainly arc the best judges in mattei s of this na- 
ture, positively deny that there are any such sys- 
tems as mentioned by the Reviewer ; that, on the 
contrary, they imply nothing more nor less than 
the particular form of worship directed for each 
Deity, &c.* and are to be found, in that sense 
only, in the Tantrus, &e. Hence the reader may 
easily see in what liglit the Devi Culpa, the Su'rya 
Calpa, and the Vishnu Calpa, of the Reviewer, 
arc to be considered. 

No astronomical system can possibly have a 
name before it is invented : and whether such sy's* 
tem is Called by the name of its inventor, or whe- 
ther fancy or caprice may call it by the name of 
any Deity, flower, mountain, or any thing else, 

still this can make no difference whatever with 



* Some writers of romance may have adopted these name.s as 
so many sy.stems, but they have nothrnj te do with real history or 
astronomy. 
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respect to the antiquity of the time in which the 
system was framed. If, therefore, the time in which 
any system was framed be knbwn, (either from 
that of the inventor, or from the positions of the 
planets or other data, given in such system,) then I 
say, that any book in which the name of that par- 
ticular system is mentioned, cannot possibly be 
older than the time the system was framed and ob- 
tained its name. 

That system which is contained in the Surya 
Siddhanta (though originally invented by Vara'ha 
Mihira), is now most certainly called the Calpa 
of Vara'ha, or of the Boar; but whether that sys- 
tem obtained its present name from the inventor, 
or whether fancy lias had any share in it since, still 
tliis can make no ditference, as it can neither en- 
crease nor diminish the antiquity of the system; 
which, from computations founded on undeniable 
principles, I have sliewn and demonstrated to be 
only between seven and eight hundred years old; 
and this I maintain to be true, whether Vara'ha 
Mi H IRA was the inventor of the system or not. 

Now since this system, called the CiUpa of Va- 
ra ha, or of the Boar, has been framed only be- 
tween seven and eight hundred years, it follows in- 
dubitably that any work in which the Calpa is men- 
tioned, cannot possibly be older than the time of 
its invention, but may be considerably less. 

It was not necessary that the name of VARAhiA 
Mihira should occur in the Purdnas, to prove 
them modern ; for, putting Vara'ha and his sys- 
tem altogether out of the question, yet still the 
names, not only of the princes in whose reigns he 
lived, but also of several others, down to the last 
Mahomedan conquest, with the years of each reign, 
are to be found in some of the Purdnas; a most 
certain proof, that these works are not the genuine 
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monuments of primeval times, as imagined by the 
Reviewer. The Reviewer again says 

“ The mention of the era of Saca, in a work at- 
“ tributed to Para'sara, is only decisive against 

the passage ; for we are satisfied, no work of 
“ great antiquity can exist in a country where the 
“ art of printing is unknown, free from interpola- 
“ tion. The institutes of Timor are now’ acknow- 
“ ledged to be genuine, and written under the di- 
“ rcction of that coiKjucror, though they are found 
“ to contain an accour.t of his own death. Some 
“ copyist of tlie Crisi Parnsara was acquainted with 
“ an useful forniiila' which he injudieioush’ inserted 
“ in what lie considered its proper place: did our li- 
“ mits permit, we could distinctly prove, from con- 
“ sitlerations unconnected with astronomy, that the 
“ high antiquity attributed to the Hindu records is 
“ founded on evidence of a nature conclusive." 

It wtndd appear then, if my pandit, or any other 
Brahmen, should take it into his liead to compose 
a book, and father it on some ancient philosopher, 
or Rishi. but, from ignorance or inadvertence, he 
should introduce some modern exjircssions into it, 
that, according to the notions of the lieviewer, the 
words by wliicli the forgery would be detected are 
to be considered as intei polations only, and the rest 
of the umrk genuine, though a downright imposi- 
tion. It seems tlie Keviewer is not aware of the 
ditt’ercnce between tlie style of the ancients and that 
of the moderns, by which w^e can in some measure 
form an opinion wliether a work is forged or not. 
Neither docs he seem to be aware that, if an ancient 
work is interpolated by some modern copyist, se- 
veral other copies ought to be found free from the 
interpolation. 

Para'sara is supposed to have lived near 3000 
years ago, and from that time to the era of i>aca 
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there were about 1300 years, during which a great 
number of copies of the Crishi Parhara might have 
been written in different parts of India; yet no copy 
has been ever yet seen, that docs not contain the 
passages alluded to. But independent of this fact, 
(which is a strong proof of the whole being a mo- 
dern forgery) tlie style of Para'sara, according to 
Sir William Joves, resembles that of the Vedd, 
whereas that of the Crishi Parasara has not the 
most distant similitude ; and, according to the in- 
formation which I received respecting it, was com- 
posed by a pandit, not a great many years ago, at 
Nuddea, We know to a certainty, tliat books have 
been ushered into the world under different titles, 
as if written by different people, and at different 
periods immensely distant from each other, though 
composed by one person only. Of this we have an 
instance in the five Siddhmitas of Vara'ha. 

Tlie most candid part of the Hindus, indeed, will 
acknowledge, that literary forgeries are thus fre- 
cjucntly committed; yet, at the same time, they en- 
deavour to palliate it by saying, that men are under 
the necessity of doing so, in consequence of the de- 
pravity of the age we live in, which can relish no- 
thing but what is supposed to bear the stamp or 
appearance of antiquity. Hence, they s'dy, learned 
men are sometimes under the necessity of fathering 
their works on the sages of antiquity, to obtain a 
due respect and attention to tlieir precepts, which, 
otherwise, would not be attended to. And witli 
respect to modern names or expressions occurring in 
such books, they are considered by the generality 
of the Hindus, rather as indubitable proofs of the 
gift of prophecy, which they firmly believe their an- 
cient sages possessed, than as marks of forgery or 
interpolation. Hence every species of literary im- 
position may be committed without the smallest 
dsrtigcr of detection. 3 
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With respect to those considerations unconnected 
with astronomy^ from which the Reviewer says he 
could distinctly prove, that the high antiquity 
“ attributed to the records is founded on evi- 

deuce of a nature almost conclusive,” we wish he 
had .stated those xveighty considerations, or told us 
where we might find them; for the astronomers 
and others now engaged in investigating the anti- 
quities, arts, and sciences of India, are unwilling to 
take his ipse dlvit for it; particularly as he had but 
the moment before totally destroyed the credibility 
of those very records he would wish to support, by 
saying, that no work of any great antiquity can 
‘‘ exist in a country where tlie art of printing is un- 
“ known, free from interpolation/’ ilow is it pos- 
sible then, that tiny arc to be considered as ancient 
records, when e\ ery line of them may be interpo- 
lated? who can pretend to judge of those parts which 
are genuine, and tliosc which are not? for certainly 
it is not necessary that a part tliat is interpolated 
should iiave any date or mark annexed to il, by 
wliich it might be known; therefore the authenti- 
city of works so interpolated, must be as fully to 
all intents and purposes destroyed, as if the whole 
were an actual forgery. 


The Revdewer should only Judge for himself,-^ — 
for that evidence which he may tliink is of a nature 
almost conclusixe, may be no evidence at all to 
others. And I am afraid, that unless his gijvinoso- 
phists find a better advocate in their cause, their 
pretensions to superior antiquity, to arts, and to 

sciences, must soon fall to the ground. Lastly, 

the Reviewer says, 

By exhibiting the mean result only, we have 
‘‘ given Mr. BexVTLey’s argument an advantage to 
“ which it is not entitled; the individual results 
from each of the ten data vary from tiOO to 1 100 
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years for tlie age of the Surya Siddh&nta, Hence 
the only legitimate inference that can be deduced, 
is cither that the iieaVenly bodies were so inaccu- 
rately ol)serve(l by the author as to furnish no ba- 
sis for calculation, or tliat the observations were 
made at a period prodigiously anterior to that as- 
'' sinned by Mr. Beytlky. Tlie first alone is admis- 
sible, and in thatvvc are disposed to acquiesce.” 

Lest, liowevcr, his readers should not be inclined 
to admit oi' such a conciusion, he endeavours to 
tiirow a susj)icion on the wliole tlius : 

But wlien it Is recollected how many collations, 
researches, and ingenious eoni(‘ctures have been 
reijuisite to restore Greek and Roman writers to 
tlieir pristine sense, some enqnirv would be ne- 
cessary respecting the manuscript used by Mr. 
Bkntlky, and tlie ec'rtainty of comjueheiKling 
“ his text, which lu* interjirets dilfcrcntly from his 
“ instructors. At present Mr. I^exteky is involved 
ill the following dilemma, either tliat the obser- 
vations of tlic heai enly bodies contained in the 
Surya Siddhantu ai*e wholly erroneous, or that they 
were not made at the jieriod he conjectures.” 

The Reviewer had it fully in Ids power to liavc 
ascertained the tact, whetlua' tlie copy of thc&}/v/<^ 
Slddhlinta, in my jio.ssession, was correct or not, by 
merely rcfeiring to a paper of i\fr. Davis, in the 
second volume of the Asiatic Researches, page 232. 
He might have calculated the places of the planets 
from the numbers there exhiliitcd, and compared 
them with those given by nu' ; which would have 
shewn him whctlier I deviated from my instructors 
or not. If he found that I had eomir ittcd a mate- 
rial error, or deviated from truth, he would tlicn 
have been justified in exposing it to tlic world. On 
the otlier hand, if he found that it was right, it 
would have been eauallv his dut\' to liavc (cmdidly 
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acknowledged it For, as Pope very justly says, 
respecting the moral qualities of a good Critic: 

'Tis not enough wit, art, and learning join; 

In all you speak, let truth and candour shine. 

It is much to be lamented, that the very reverse of 
this is but too often the case, and that men suffer 
their judgment to be biassed by their prejudices. 

By exhibiting' the mean result of ten different 
operations*, viz. 731 years for tlieageof the Surya 
Siddhanta, the Reviewer conceived he did me more 
justice than I was entitled to; and therefore, to 
counteract it, as he thought, instead of giving the 
whole of the different results, from which his readers 
would be enabled to form a just opinion, he makes 
choice of the two extreme results, as differing most 
from the mean, and concludes from thence, that 
either the heavenly bodies were so inaccuiately ob- 
served by the author as to furnish no basis for cal- 
culation, or that tile olrscrvations were made at a 
period prodigiously anterior to that gi\'en by me. 

Now, it must he immediately apparent to any 
man of common sense, that by taking the two ex- 
treme results only, no other inference could, consis- 
tently with truth, lie drawn from tlieiice, but that 
the work must Irave been written at'somc period 
between these exticmes ; tlie mean of which 
^ )a'ars. 

In comjnitations, depending on a nimiher of ol> 
ser\ ations, it is well known that astronomers reject 
such as arc found to differ most from the mean re- 
sults; for in Jill cases some of the data, from their 


^ These were liie results which tlie. Reviewer ought to have given 


his renders. 

MooTn’s a]K>!;ee, gave (iOS years. 

Moon's node, .580 . 

Su n’s apogee, ] 1 0.5 — — . 

VkNUS, 8f)0 . 

Mars, 340 . 

Moon, 7o,0 


J u p i T ER, 875 years. 

S ATU R N , 805 . 

Mars’s aphelion, 6'41 . 

Length of the year, 736' . 


Mean age, 731 . 
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nature, will be more erroneous, and less to be de- 
pended on than others. Had the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer, therefore, adopted this plan, and rejected 
the extremes, 1105 and 340, as too incorrect, no 
fault whatever could be found with him for so 
doing ; for the remaining eight results would still 
have been more than sufficient to answer the purpose 
required. 

But liis views, as may be easily seen, were to en- 
deavour, if possible, to discredit any investigation 
that should in the smallest degree tend to open the 
eyes of the public with respect to the true antiquity 
of Hindu books; and therefore he asserts, that the 
heavenly bodies must have been so inaccurately ob- 
served by the author, as to furnish no basis for cal- 
culation, or that the observations were made at a 
period prodigiously anterior to that assigned by me. 
Why did he not point out what these errors were, 
that his readers might judge of the truth or false- 
hood of his assertions? 

But in order to shew the fallacy of tlie Reviewer s 
argument, let us endeavour, if possible, to ascer- 
tain the quantity of the errors from the years only, 
on which the Reviewer grounds his notions. 

The years are obtained by dividing the error in 
the position of tlic planet, at a certain instant, by 
the error in the mean annual motion, which, by its 
gradual accumulation, is supposed to have caused 
the error in position. Therefore, suppose we de- 
note the error in position by a’, and that in the mean 
annual motion by ?/, and that “ = 1105; it is re- 
quired from thence, to determine the quantities .r 
and ?/, which the Edinburgh Reviewer would wish 
to make his readers believe, must be so extraordi- 
narily great as to leave no basis for calculation : I 
say it is absolutely impossible, nor does the nature 
of the case admit of such an unjust inference. For 
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any two quantities whatever, whether large or 
small, that are iii the proportion of 1 : 1105, will 
give the same quotient. Thus, suppose c?"=1105 
minutes, and y:=:\ minute, then, 1 1 05. 

Again, suppose .r=l 105 seconds, and ?/=! second, 
then, 1 105, as belore. Or, suppose .m22r', 

and j/mO, 5", then, -^"—== 1 ^ 05 , as before. Hence 
it evidently follows, tliat as 1105 he deduced 
from any two quantities, liowever small, that are 
in the proportion of 1 : 1 105, so may 340 from any 
other two quantities whatever, small or large, that 
are in the proportion of 1 ; 340. It is, therefore, 
the heightb of alrsurdity to pretend to draw any 
conclusion relative to tlie supposed quantity of er- 
ror from the years exhiil)ited; and if we wish to 
shew the errors, it must I)e done by a direct com- 
putation, and not by ideal notions or sophistry. 

The Reviewer perliaps concei\'ed that all the re- 
sults should come out exactly the sanic ; if so, it is 
more than he had a right to exj)cet from the most 
correct KKropeau tables extant. Ifwc examine the 
second edition of La Lax on's tables, wc‘ shall find 
that one of the data will give ns 31 8 years for the 
age of it, and another !243 years: hut would this 
be a suificicj\t ground to assert, that cither tlie hea- 
venly bodies were so inacamrately observed by tlie 
author as to furnish no basis for calculation, or that 
the observations wciv made at a jicriod prodigiously 
anterior to that assigned to La Laxde’s second edi- 
tion ? The error from winch the 1243 years arise, only 
amount to about one minute and half, which may 
shew the Reviewer, that he is not to assioiic the quan- 
tity ()f tlie error from llu' numbc'v of years. There 
are, perhar>s, no astronomical tables in existence, that 
do not contain errors, Imt tlicse errors arc always less 
at or near the time the work is written than at any 
distant period whatevcaa Therefore, to put this 
matter out of diispute, I shall exhibit, in the 
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following table, the errors in S&rya Siddkhta 
with regard to the places of the planets, &c. at 
different periods, by which may be known by in- 
spection only, the period of time at or near which 
it was written. 


TABLE 


Of the errors in ffeSiiryaSiddhanta, with respect to 
the places of the Planets, fy. at the under-men- 
tioned periods. 


Planets, 


A. C. 4y;i. 

A. C. 999. 

A.C. 1499. 

A.C. 5099. 

Moon, 

0 ' " 

5 52 34- 

0 • a 

0 20 14- 

0 t >' 

0 01 02- 

0 07 3.9+ 

0 » •> 

3 43 37+ 

apogee, 

30 11 25- 

4 52 53- 

1 21 59- 

2 0,9 56+ 

27 27 28+ 

node, 

33 37 31 + 

3 56’ 06'+ 

1 12 01 + 

1 32 04- 

21 13 29- 

Vknus, 

33 43 3(>- 

3 33 41- 

0 29 22 + 

4 32 25 + 

33 42 20+ 

Mar.s, 

12 05 43+ 

2 32 42 + 

1 13 08 + 

0 OO* 27- 

9 39 27- 

aphel. 

!) 47 00 + 

1 30 50+ 

0 21 55 + 

0 47 00- 

9 03 Il- 

Jupiter, 

17 12 56- 

1 48 5t) - 

0 24 20+ 

2 38 36’+ 

ls 01 45 + 

Saturn, 

21 25 43 + 

2 50 0()+ 

0 03 33- 

2 54 05- 

21 .16 57- 

Sun's apogee. 

3 15 53 + 

0 1)5 45— 

0 33 45 — 

1 01 4.5- 

4 23 22- 


U. 0. Iklore Chri.'^T.- 

- A. C. Afler Christ. 



By comparing tlie errors given in the preceding 
table at the ditferent periods, with each other, it 
will appear, tliat they were least between seven and 
eight hundred years ago; which clearly demon- 
strates that the Suri/a Siddlumta, was written at or 
near that time. For all astronomical works, whe- 
ther founded on real or artificial systems, must ne- 
cessarilv give the positions of the planets nearer the 
truth, at, or about the time in wdiieh they were 
originally framed, than at any other distant period 
whatever either before or after. 

With respect to the errors in the places of the 
planets as computed from the S/ddkdnta, they 
are not to be attributed to incorrect observations ; 
VoL. Vlll. P , 
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for tfecy principally arise from the natur-e of die 
artificial system adopted by the author, which did 
not .admit of a nearer approach to truth; in order 
to explain which, it is necessary to be observed, 
that in the artificial systems, the astronomers 

fix on a point of time back as an epoch, at which 
they assume the planets, &c. to have been in a line 
of mean conjunction in the beginning of Aries in 
the Hindu sphere. But as no period can be found, 
at which the planets were actually in a line of 
mean conjunction, it must be obvious, that the mo- 
tions requisite to give the mean places of tlie 
planets when the system is framed, commencing 
from any such assumed epoch of mean conjunction, 
must deviate more or less from tlie truth. For, 
the mean motions of such of the planets, as were 
actually passed the position assumed, will come out 
greater, and those that fell short of it less than the 
truth, in proportion to the differences between the 
real and assumed mean places. 

Thus : — suppose n, to be the number of years 
expired from the :issumcd cpocli of mean conjunc- 
tion at the time the system is framed, and let AT, 
be the real mean annual motion of a planet deduced 
from observations or otherwise; then M x w, would 
be the mean place of the planet at the end of ?/ j'ears 
from the epoch of assumed mean conjunction, pro- 
vided the planet was in the position assumerl. But 
if AI X was found to exceed or fall short of the 
real mean place of the planet at the end of ?i years, 
then, it is evident, that the planet was not in the 
position assumed at the epoch, and tlie motion must 
be encreased or diminislicd accordingly, so as to 
make it give tlie real mean position of the planet; 
—for instance, suppo.se that AI x n, fell sliort of 
the real position of the planet at the end of //years, 
by the quantity d, — then, would be the 
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ftieati annual motion required ; but if M x w, ex- 
ceeded the real mean place by the quantity </, then 
M — would be the motion required. Hence, 
it must be evident, tliat the mean annual motions 
deduced on these principles, must be always affect- 
ed by the differences between the real mean places 
of the planets, and that assumed at the epoch. 

The motions requisite to give the real mean 
places of the planets being ascertained, the astro- 
nomer in the next place assumes, at pleasure, any 
convenient cycle of years, and assigns the number 
of revolutions of each planet in that cycle. 

In computing the number of revolutions of each 
planet, in order to avoid fractions, he rejects such 
as are less than six signs, as of no consequence ; 
and, for the rest, he takes the next greater entire 
number. Unless he may deem it necessaiy, in 
some instances, to enerease or diminish a little the 
motions; in which case, though the fraction may 
be under six signs, he may take the next higher 
number to enerease tlic motion, or if above sijt 
signs, he may reject it, to diminish the motion. 

From the revolutiotis thus obtained, the mean 
places of the planets in the lieavens are determined 
by the following proportion 

As the number of years in the cycle assumed. 

Is to the revolutions of any planet in that cycle ", 

So is the time expji'ed from, the epoch assumed,. 

To the planets mean longitude. 


These are the principles on whicli tlie system 
given in the Surya Siddkdnta, as tar as relates to 
the planets, is founded, and which I shall liow pro- 
ceed to demonstrate. 

P 2 
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According to the Surya Siddhmta, the planets 
are assumed to have been in a line of mean con- 
junction in the first point of Aries in the Hindu 
sphere, at the beginning of the Cali Yug ; I shall 
therefore carry back the calculation to that time, 
in order to shew more clearly, the actual differences 
between the real mean places of the planets at that 
period, and that which was assumed, and the con- 
sequent effect thereof on the mean annual motions 
thence deduced. 

The year 4000 of the Cali Yug, ended on the IStli 
of April 17,Q.q, at forty-five minutes forty-four se- 
conds past nine P. M. on the meridian of Lanka; 
or fifty-one minutes forty seconds past four, P. M. 
on the merklian of Paris. The mean places of the 
planets at that instant of time were, according to 
the third edition of la Lande’s tables, as follow : 



Europe 

an ! 

sphere. 


Hindu s 

phere 

Sun, 

S. 

0 

Q 

20 

.52 

28,5 

s, 

0 

00 

00 

00,0 

Moon, 

3 

22 

65 

09,0 

3 

02 

02 

40,8 

Venus, 

o 

24 

06 

14,0 

O 

03 

13 

45,5 

Mars, 

3 

04 

.50 

40,0 

o 

13 

58 

11,5 

Jupiter, 

1 

29 

.58 

02, 1 

1 

09 

05 

33,6 

Saturn, 

3 

24 

16 

56,1 

o 

xJ 

03 

24 

27,6' 


The length of the Hindu year, according to the 
Surya Siddl/dnia, is :36'5 days, 6‘ hours, 12 minutes, 
36 'seconds, 33 thirds, 36 fourths, in which time 
the sun is supposed to make one complete rcvolu- 


NOTE—Thore being an error in the number of revuintions of 
Mercurv, as given in tlie Sitri/a Siddh/mlOy it is here oniillecf- 
Sec Asiatic Researches, volume VI, section 6j, page 566* 
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tion in his orbit. The mean motions for which, ac- 
cording to LA Lande’s tables, are as follow : — 


European sphere. Hindu sphere. 

r. 3. ® to r, s, ^ * n 

Sun, 1 0 00 00 58,^71 1 0 00 00 00,000 

Moon, 18 4 12 47 3.9,284 13 4 12 46 40,618 

Venus, l 7 i.i 12 22,306 1 7 15 11 23,635 

Mars, 0 6 11 25 17,822 0 6 11 24 19,150 

Jupiter, 0 1 00 21 49,153 0 1 00 20 50,483 

Saturn, 0 0 12 14 08,015 0 0 12 13 09,343 

4900 Hindu years, of the above length, are equal 
to 1789767 clays, 21 hours, 45 minutes, 44 seconds; 
or 4900 Julian years, 42 clays, 2 1 hours, 45 mi- 
nutes, 44 seconds; the mean motion for which, 
from LA Lande’s tables, are as follow ; — ■ 


European sphere. Hindu sphere. 


S, ^ " S, ° 


Sun, 

2 

19 

51 

27,5 

0 

00 

00 

00,0 

Moon, 

5 

21 

48 

12,3 

3 

01 

56 

44,8 

Venus, 

3 

20 

21 

37,0 

1 

00 

30 

09,5 

Mars, 

5 

15 

55 

21,0 

2 

26 

03 

53,5 

Jupiter, 

3 

11 

54 

08,1 

0 

22 

02 

40,6 

Saturn, 

6 

14 

14 

58,1 

0 

X.} 

24 

23 

30,6 


which motions being cleclucted from the mean lon- 
gitudes’' at the end of the year 4900 of the C«/i 
Yu^, above determined, we sliall have their re- 
spective mean positions at tiie beginning of the 
Cali Vug, the assumed epoch of mean conjunction, 
as follow:— 


P3 
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Eut'^ean sphere. 

Hindu sphere. 

Sun, 

a. « ' " 

10 01 01 01 

S. o * *• 

0 00 00 00 

Mooni, 

10 01 IXj 57 

0 00 05 56 

Venus, 

11 03 44 37 

1 02 43 36 

Mars, 

9 18 55 19 

11 17 54 18 

Jupiter, 

10 18 03 34 

0 17 02 53 

Saturn, 

9 10 01 58 

11 09 00 57 


Whence, it is evident, the planets were not in 
the position assumed. Now taking the ditf’erences 
between the positions above found in the Hindu 
sphere, and that which is assumed in the Surya 
Siddhdnta, noting those which were past the point 
assumed, with the sign +, and those which fell 
short of it, with the sign — , we shall have 


Sun, 

Moon, 

+ 

00 00 00 

00 05 56 = 

+ 

356" 

Venus, 

+ 

32 43 36 = 

+ 

117816' 

Mars, 

. — 

12 05 42 = 

. — 

4.3542'' 

Jupiter, 

+ 

17 02 53 = 

+ 

61373" 

Saturn, 

— 

20 59 03 = 

. — 

75543" 


Now, since the planets were not in the position 
assumed, by the above diffeiences, it is evident, 
that if we wish to calculate the mean places of the 
heavenly bodies, at the end of any number of 
years from this assumed epoch, we must take the 
above differences into the account, by adding 
those of the Moon, Venus and Jupiter, and sub- 
tracting those of Mars and Saturn : — Thus, if n, 
he any number of years whatever, then I say, 
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that the mean places of the planets at the end of n 
years, in the Hindu sphere, will be as follow ; — 


r. *. » ' ' 

SuJt, 1 0 Of) 00 00,000 X « o - 
Mook, 13 4 I'J 40 40,6’13 X /z + 00 05 56 

Venus, 1 7 15 U 2:>,6'35 x « + 43 56 

Mars, 0 6 1 1 24 19, 150 x//- 12 05 40 

Jupiter, 0 1 00 20 50,483 x« + 17 02 53 

Saturn, 0 0 12 13 09,343X;^ — 20 59 03 

Therefore, if we divide these by n, we shall 
have the mean annual motions requisite to give 
the same positions at the end of « years, as 
follow 

Hindu spliere. 


t. s. “ 


Sun, 

1 

0 

00 

00 

00 



Moon, 

13 

4 

12 

46 

40,613 



Venus, 

1 

7 

15 

11 

23,635 

+ 

! 1 R 1 6 

/<. 

Ma rs, 

0 

6 

11 

24 

19,150 

— 

4 3 r. 42" 

Jupiter, 

0 

1 

00 

20 

50,483 

-f 


Saturn, 

0 

0 

12 

13 

09,343 

— 

7 5 ;■> 4 3 " 


Hence, it is apparent, that all Hindu books or 
tables, which assume a mean conjunction of the 
planets at the beginning of the Cali Yug, must ne- 
cessarily give the motions of the Moon, Venus, and 
Jupiter, greater, and those of Mars and Saturn less, 
than the Europeans mdke them. 

Let us now put this to the test with respect to 
the motions in the Surm Siddhdnta. I have al- 

V4 
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ready, shewn, that the Surgd Siddhdnta must have 
been written between seven and eight hundred 
years ago; we shall therefore. call it the end of the 
year 4100 of the Cali Yug, or A. D. 999, which 
will be near enough for our purpose; then n, in 
the above formulae, becomes 4100. 

In the year A. D. 999, the corrections requisite 
to be applied to the Moon, Jupiter, and Saturn’s 
mean places, on account of the inequalities in their 
respective motions arising from mutual attraction*, 
were 

For the Moon, — + 8' 50" = + 530 ',0 
For Jupiter, .— + 13 11,7 = + 791,7 
For Saturn, — — 31 48 = — 1908,0 

These must be brought now into the formula; 
as they could not, from being variable, be in- 
cluded in the mean motions. Hence, the mean 
motions requisite to give the mean places of the 

E lanets in A. D. 999, agreeing with European ta- 
les, are as follow : — 


Hindu sphere. 

r. t. ° ’ 


Sun, 

1 0 00 00 00 

Moon, 

13 4 12 46 40,613 -f 

Venus, 

1 7 15 11 23,635 + ' > 

Mars, 

0 6 11 24 19,150 - ♦ < 12" 

Jupiter, 

0 1 00 20 50,483 + 

Saturn, 

0 0 12 13 09,343- ^ 1 " o n" 

4 10 0 


which quantities being reduced, and compared 
with the motions given in the Surya Siddhdnta, we 
shall have 


See Asiatic Researches, Vol. VI. p. 568, § 64. 
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From computation, 


T, 8, ^ * ** r* s. ^ 


Sun, 

1 

0 

00 

00 

00,00 

1 

0 

00 

00 

00,00 

Moon, 

13 

4 

12 

46 

40,82 

13 

4 

12 

46 

40,80 

Venus, 

I 

7 

15 

11 

52,36' 

1 

7 

15 

11 

52,80 

Mars, 

0 

6 

11 

24 

08,53 

0 

6 

11 

24 

09,60 

Jupiter, 

0 

1 

00 

21 

05,64 

0 

1 

00 

21 

06,00 

Saturn, 

0 

0 

12 

12 

50,48 

0 

0 

12 

12 

50,40 


Here we have a most decisive proof of the prin- 
ciples on whicli the system given in the Sun/a 
Siddhdnta is founded, and consequently of the 
time at or near which that work wa.s written ; for 
the motions, above deduced from computation, 
scarcely differ half a second from those given in 
the Sdrya Siddhunta. But these differences, small 
as they are, do not arise from erroi s in observ^ation, 
hut from the revolutions of the planets assigned to 
the cycle of years assumed by riie author of the 
Surya Hiddhanla. 


In the Surya Siddhdnta, tlie least cycle in which 
the planets arc assumed to return to a line of mean 
conjunction in the beginning of Aries, is 1080000 
years. Let the motions above found, therefore, 
be multiplied by this number, and wc shall have 

Revolutions, s. * 

Sun, 1080000 0 00 in 108000,0 years. 

IVlooN, 144380:34 0 Ob 

Venus, 175559.'3 7 18 

Mars, 574C07 1 Og 

Jupiter, pio.n 8 12 

Saturn, 3b6'4.2 0 24 
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Now, taking the neareat entire numbers (ex- 
cept for Mars, which in order to increase its mo- 
tion a little, take the next greater number), and 
we shall have 


From computation. 

Sux, 1080000 Revolut. 1080000 Revolut. 

TVIoon, 14438334 — — 14438334 

17555.94 1755594 

574C08 — 574208 

91055 91055 

36"642 36642 


Venus, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 


The numbers from computation being the same 
as in the Sun/a Siddkanta^ tlie mean motions and 
positions of the planets, to be from thence de- 
duced, must necessarily be the same also. 

If the numbers above found, be multiplied by 
4, we shall have the revolutions of the planets in 
a Maha Vug, or 4320000 years ; and if the revo- 
lutions in a Mdha Vug, be multiplied by 1000, vvc 
get the revolutions in a Calpa. 

The mode of applying the above numbers to 
practice, must be sufficiently obvious from the 
manner in wliich they are detern.ined, as well as 
from the rule laid down at page 211. I shall, 
however, add here a few examples. 

1st. Let it be required to determine the Moon’s 
mean longitude, at the end of the year 4300 of 
the Cali Vug . — 

The revolutions of the Moon in 
the cycle of 1080000 years ... 3 
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Hence the loiigitude required, 1 

IlevoL > 

_U438^il00_r4o 10 ( 

loaoooa — « *j 

By LA Lande’s tables, 7 
Hindu sphere, . i ’ ” 
Inequality ('^ee/)fig-e 216) + 8 52 


B. “ ' - 

2 9 48 0 


2 9 50 2 

Difference, the former short by . . * 0 0 12 

Or thus — 

2d. Let it be required to determine the Moon's 
mean longitude, at the end of the year 4100 of the 
Cali Yiig, reekoning the years from the beginning 
of the Culpa of Vaka'ha. 

TIte years expired of the Culpa of Vaua'ha, at 
the beginning of the Cali Yug, . = 1955880000 


Add . • . 

Total years expired A. D. 999, 

Hence 1 f 4 3 n 6 4 ' 1 0 5 5 8 0 4 1 0 0 ^ 

’ 1 0 y 0 0 0 0 ' ■ > 

=26 147877^^6 rev. . . 3 


4100 

1955884100 

2^. 9° 48' 00'' 


the Moon’s mean longitude as before. 

Or thus — 

3d. Let it be required to determine tlie Moon's 
mean longitude, at the end ot the year 4100 of 
the Cali Yug, reckoning from the end of the Culpa, 
as directed in the Gratia Ylimul. 

The years in the whole Calpa, 

The years elapsed, as above, . . 

Therefore to expire in A. D. 999, 

Hence, i ^ -f s 

^ 1 o « (> 0 o O V., Qp 

=31605458313 mW. . . 3 


=4320000000 

=1955884100 

2364115900 

20 ° 12 ' 00 " 


* The difference of 1' 2' in the moons place, arises from the re- 
jection of the fraction 6‘^ in fonnii)^ the number of revohilions - 
the real quantity being 14438334 iric Qs. 6’\ instead of whi^ h 
14438334 was taken as the nearest entire number — fraeiions not 
being admitted in the Hindu artificial systems, and the error pro- 
duced in consequence ir o ~ ^ *^99- In A. I>, 

1040, the error was ‘'nothing ; since that time it has cncica id, 
and now amounts to upwards of eleven minutes. 
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which, substracted from twelve i 
signs, leave .... 3 

the longitude as before. 


9 48 00 


My intention in giving these examples, is to 
shew, that as the system is entirely artificial, it is 
immaterial whether vve make the calculation from 
the beginning of the Calpa, the end of the Calpa, 
or any other period at which a mean conjunction 
of the planets in the first point of Aries, is assumed 
in the system ; for the result must ultimately come 
out the same, eitlicr way. 


By attending to the principles on which the mo- 
tions given in the Surya Suldhanta are founded, it 
must appear evident, that it could not give the 
places of the planets sufficiently correct, for any 
considerable length of time: for, as n, thiC imniher 
of years from the epoch of assumed mean con junc- 
tion (in the formula, page 2 15), varies, so must the 
mean annual motions depending thereon, d'herefore 
those motions which would, have given the posi- 
tions of the planets sufficiently correct, wlien the 
Surya Siddhdnta was written, would not answer at 
present. This fact the Hindu astronomers disco- 
vered by some means or other, between two and 
three hundretl years ago ; they found, that in order 
to have the places of the planets sufficiently accu- 
rate, it was necessary to subtract tliree revolutions 
from those of Venus; two from those of Jupiter; 
and to add three revolutions to those of Saturn, in 
1080000 years. 


The works in which these corrections are given, 
are, the Siddhuntu Rahuxya, dated in !51J, Suva ; 
GrahaTaranghii, dated 15 JO; ISiddhdnta Munjari^ 
dated 15 Jl; and several others of modern date 
now in use. 
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These correetions appear to have been introduced 
about 245 years ago; therefore let us try how far 
they will agree with onr formula, page SI 5. Let 
the time at which they were introduced, be sup- 
posed the end of the year 46'60 of the Cali Yug, or 
A. D. 1 , 559 . Then substituting 4660 for n in the 
formula, we shall have the mean annual motions 
requisite to give tlie places of the planets at that 
time, agreeing with European tables as follow ; — • 


Sun, 

1 

0 

00 

00 

00 


Mook, 

13 

4 

12 

46 

40,6'1.3*f 

.3 rj o" 

4 6 6 0 

V EVU.S, 

1 

7 

15 

11 

2.3,6,35 + 

1 1 7 « 1 6 

iM-AKS, 

0 

6 

1 1 

24 

19,150— 

4 3 6 4 2 '' 
4 6 6 0 

Jupiter, 

0 

1 

00 

20 

50,483 + 

6 l •; 7 .3 ^ 

Saturn, 

0 

0 

12 

13 

09,343 — 

4 6 6 0 


The corrections, on account of the inequalities in 
the motions of the Moon, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
being at this period inconsiderable, they are ac- 
cordingly neglected, as of no consequence: there- 
fore the above quantities being reduced and com- 
pared with the motions in the modern tables, we 
shall have 


From computation. Modern Hindu tables. 

r. », ® " r. .s. 


Sun, 

1 

0 

00 

00 

00,00 

1 

0 

00 

00 

00.00 

jMoon, 

13 

4 

12 

46 

40,70 

13 

4 

12 

46 

40,80 

Venous, 

1 

7 

15 

11 

48.92 

1 

7 

15 

1 1 

49,20 

IVIars, 

0 

6 

11 

24 

09,81 

0 

6 

11 

24 

09,60 

Jupiter, 

0 

1 

00 

21 

03,65 

0 

1 

00 

0 1 

03,60 

Saturn, 

0 

0 

12 

12 

5.3,13 

0 

0 

12 

12 

54,00 


The agreement between which is sufficiently ob- 
vious. Let tine motions above lound be now mul- 
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tiplied by 1080000 , the number o# years in" the 
assumed cycle, and we shall have 


Sun, 

Moon, . . 
Venus, 
Mars, . . 

Jupiter, . 
S.4rTURN, . 


Revolutions, s. “ 
1080000 0 0 
. 14438333 1 1 0 

1733390 9 6 

374208 2 3 

91033 0 15 

36644 3 00 


Now taking the nearest entire numbers (except 
for Saturn, wWch, in order to encrease its motion 
a little, we take the next greater number), and we 
shall have 


From computation. 

Sun, 1080000 revol. 

Moon, 14438334 

Venus, 1733391 

Mars, 574208 

JUPITKH, 91033 

Saturn, 36645 


Modern Hindu tables 
1080000 revol. 
14438334 

1733591 

374208 

91033 

36643 


Having thus, I hope, fully and clearly deuion- 
strated the principles on which the Hindu artificial 
.S3'stems of astronomy arc founded, and shewn that, 
according to these principles, the Siirya Siddhiinta 
must hare been written between seven and eight 
hundred years ago, and at no other period wJiat- 
ever; it must now be obvious to every candid 
mind, that the assertions of the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer are totally unfounded. 

The table exhibited in page 209, will shew how 
much he must have been mistaken in his notions 
with regard to the basis oj calculation: For if theie 
was no such basis, then the errors, or dil'erences 
in that table, ought at every period to be the same. 
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neither etiereaung nor diminishing ; the contrary of 
which most clearly appears; for between seven and 
eight hundred years ago, the errors were least, 
and encrease gradually, whether we go bac^k into 
antiquity, or forward from that period ; which de- 
monstrates, beyond the power of contradiction, that 
the work was written at or about that time. 

The formation of the numbers, given in the Sur- 
ya Siddhdnta, will shew likewise, tl»at no other mo- 
tions could have been given to corres])ond to the 
positions of the planets, with which they must 
agree. Therefore, 1 say, it is indispcnsibly requi- 
site that the Edinburgh Iteviewer, if he does not 
choose to acknowledge his error with the candour 
due from a gentleman, shoidd distinctly point o>it 
to his readers, ami tiie world at large, that precise 
period of time, so prodighyiislg anterior to that given 
by me, at which the Surya Siddhdnta, in his ideas, 
gave the positions of tl;e heavenly bodii's nearer 
the truth than Ix'twceii seven and eight hundred 
years ago. And not only point out tiie precise 
time, but also the then actual mean positions of 
the plaucts, &c. accoiiiing to the Sdrua Suid/idnta, 
and the best modern Earopeau tidjics. it is by 
these means only he can convince ids icacicrs of Ins 
candour, truth, and abilities. 

As I have, in the preceding pages, stated fully 
all tliat can be necessary respecting tlie principles 
of the artificial systems of astronomy, the 
Sdrya Siddhdnta, and tite antiquity of tlie system 
it contains, I shall now take leave of the Reviewer, 
and proceed to other matters of itiore importance 
tO' those who wisli to form a true judgment of the 
real antiquity of the Hindu iiistory, &c. 

Most of the Eastern nations, and the Hindus in 
particular, appear to have employed, from time 
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immemorial, artificial systems, not only in astro- 
nomy, but also for chronological purposes. There- 
fore, to form a just idea of the Hindu history and 
its antiquity, a knowledge of these systems, and 
of the various changes that have taken place from 
time to time, is absolutely necessary. 

Two of the most ancient Hindu systems now 
known, and which in early times were applied to 
the purposes of chronology, are contained in an as- 
tronomical work entitled the Graha Munjari. 
This work is extremely valuable, as it enables us 
to fix, with precision, the real periods of Hindu 
history, with their respective durations; and to 
shew from thence the alterations that have since 
taken place by the introduction of new systems. 

The first system mentioned in this work consisted 
of 2400000 years, which was called the Calpa . — 
This period was divided into Manwantaras and 
Ytigs*, as follow: 


A Satya Yug consisted of . . . years. 

A Tretd, 720 

A Dituipar, , . . .... 480 

A Cali, 240 

A Malta Yug, 2400 

71 Maha Yugs, 170400 

with a Satya of, 960 

A Mamcantara, 171360 

14 Mamvantaras, 2399040 

which, with 3.Satya at beginning, 96O 

Form the whole Calpa, . . . 2400000 


The Calpa is also divided iuto 1000 Maha Yugs, of 24r00 years each. 
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The years expired of the above system, at the 
era of VicBAMA'DiTVAi were 1190627; which 
being reduced into Mamoantaras and Yugs^ we 
shall have 


A Satya at the beginning, 960 

6 Mamoantaras complete, 1028160 

67 Mah& Yugs of the 7th Manwantara, 160800 
Thence to the era of Vicrama'ditya, . 707 


Total years expired, 1 190627 


Hence it appears that the Cali Yug, of the 67th 
Mahd Yug, of the 7th Manwantara of this system, 
ended 707 years before the era of V icram a'ditya, 
or 764 years before Christ — ^Therefore 


The Satya Yug, or golden age, began 
The Tretd Yug, or silver age, . . . . 
The Dw&par Yug, or brazen age, . . 

The Cali Yug, or iron age, 

And ended, 

Making in all 2400 years. 


B.C. 5164 
2204 
• 1484 

1004 

764 


During the first period of 960 years, called the 
golden age, the Hindus have no real history ; the 
whole being fabulous, except what relates to the 
flood, which is allegorically represented by the 
fish incarnation. 


With the second period, or silver age, the Hindu 
empire commences, under the Solar and Lunar 
dynasties; and from Budha, the son of S6ma, 
the first of the Lunar line, they reckon about 
fifty reigns down to the end xrt jfhe IkfidMr, 
VoL. VlII. Q 
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which make, at an average, twenty-four years to 
arejgn*. 

Towards the close of the fourth period, this sys- 
tem appears to have been laid aside, as the re- 
peating the same names over again, would, in 
time, cause a confusion in history. 

The next system mentioned in the Graha Mun- 
jari, consisted of 387^00000 years, which was 
called the term of Brahma’s life. This period is 
divided and subdivided in the following manner; 

A Calpa is called a day of Brahma', which in this 


system contains, 5000 years 

And his night is of the same length, . 5000 

A day and night therefore, . . = 10000 

30 of such days and nights make 

a month, n 300000 

And 1 2 such months a year, . ;= SdOOOOO 
And 10^ such years and eight 
months make the full period 
of Brahma’s life, = 387600000 


The Calpa, or day of Brahma', is divided into 
Manwantaras and Yugs, in the following manner : 


* The Tretd and Dwdpar together make 1200 years, which, 
divided by 50, give 24 years to a reign. It is somewhat remark- 
able, that the principal Eastern nations date the commencement 
of their empires from nearly the same time. Thus we find the 
Chinese empire began under the dynasty of Hi A, according to 


Playfair, B.C. 2207 

The kingdom of Egypt, 2207 

The kingdom of Assyria, • • 2221 

The empire of India under the solar and lunar lines, 2204 
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Years. MoatUs. 

A contains, 2 O’ 

A Tritd, 1 6 

A Dwdpar, . 1 0 

A Cali, 0 6 


A Maha Yiig, 5 0* 


7 1 Mahd Yugs, 355 years 

With a Satya of, 2 


Make a Manwantara of, 357 


fixich Manxvantar as, 4998 

Which with a Satya at the beginning, 2 
Make a Calpa, or day of Brahma', . . 5000 years 


The years expired of this system, at the be- 
ginning of the Satya, or golden age of the former 

system, were, 212560000 

Add thence to the Christian era, ... 3164 

Total years expired at the Christian era, 2 12563 1 64 


After 193799286 years had been expired of 
BRAaMA'’s life, he, for the first time, created the 
Earth, and ordained that, at the end of every 
Calpa, or 5000 years, it should be destro3'ed, and 
again reproduced. 

Therefore, from the years elapsed, . 212563164 

Take the years at the first creation, = 193799286 

Remain, 18763878 

Tlie years from tlie first creation to the Christian 
era — which being divided by 5000, tlie quotient 
will be the number of times the world has been 
destroyed and created, and the remainder will 
.shew the years expired since the last creation. 


This Yiig of five years is to be met Vvilh in many books- 

Q 2 
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Thus = 37^2 times destroyed and 

created, and 3878 years from the last creation to 
the Christian era. — Now since there are 357 years 
in each Marvwantara, we have the date of the 


commencement of each as 

follow : 

The first Mamvantara, 

. . B. C. 3878 years. 

The second, 

. . 3521 

The third, 

316'4 

The fourth, 

. . 2807 

The fifth, 

. . 2450 

The sixth, 

2093 

The seventh, 

1736 

The eighth 

. . 1379 

The ninth, 

. . 1022 

The tenth, 

665 

The eleventh, 

. . .308 

Tlie twelfth, 

. . A.C. 49 

The thirteenth, 

. . 406 

The fourteenth, . . . . 

. . 763 


and ended, 1120 

Making in all about 5000 years, with the Sandhi 
of two years. 


Having tlius exhibited the periods of ancient 
history, according to both systems, the annexed 
table will now shew, at one view, the commence- 
ment of each period, by which the corresponding 
times in each system may be more easily seen and 
understood. 

By tills table it will appear, that the Satya, or 
•gDlden age, as we may call it, of the first system, 
began on the same year that the third Mamvantara 
of the second system did; that is, the year before 
Christ 3164. And that the Mainvantara, 
of the second system, began the year B. C. 1022, 
only eighteen years after the commencement of 
the Caliy or iron age, of the first system. 
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Hence, from the beginning of the third Man- 
wantara, down to that of the ninth, includes nearly 
the same time as the Satya, TritA,^ and Dw&par of 
the first system ; and consequently, that the events 
of history recorded in these periods, if transferred 
to the former, should be found under those parti- 
cular Mamcantaras which corresponded with the 
actual times in which they happened, unless pur- 
posely destroyed or perverted, in modern times, 
to prevent a discovery of the change tliat has 
been made in the systems. 

Therefore, without entering minutely into the 
Hindu history, let us see how far the periods of 
the two ancient systems agree, with respect to the 
same events, which will be the most certain mode 
of proving tlie truth of these systems. 

The Hindus place the flood in the Satya, or 
golden age : — on referring to the Mamcantaras we 
find, according to the Murcandeya purcnia, that 
the flood took place in the fourth Manwantara; 
and that the fourth Menu derived his name, 
Ta'masa, from the universal darkness uhich then 
overspread the earth — therefore the two systems 
agree in this point. 

The next period is the Treta, or silver age,. at 
or about the commencement of which the Hindu 
empire began under the Solar arifl Lunar dynas- 
ties. Budha, the son of Soma, the son of Atiu, 
was the first of the iMnar line, and from him 
down to the end of the Dirdpar, or brazen age, 
(being 11200 years) there were about fifty reigns. 
Now by referring to the table, we see that the be- 
ginning of the Tritdof the first system, corresponds 
to the latter part of the fifth Manxoantara of the 
second ; we therefore naturally look into the Pu~ 
rdnas under that period, and there find, among 
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other names of persons who then lived, those of 
Axai, S6ma, and Budha, which shews the exact 
agreement between the two systems. 

We next come to the sixth Mamantara*, which 
by the table, began 1 1 1 years later than the THta, 
or silver age. Among the names we find men- 
tioned in the Purdnas in this period, are Buaicu 
and Dacsha, who appear to have been cotempo- 
rary, or nearly so. — For Yayati, the fourth prince 
in descent from Budha in the Lunar dynasty, ac- 
cording to the Purdnas, was married to De'va- 
ya'xi', the grand-daughter of Bimicu, of whom 
he begat two sons, Yadu and Turvasu; and of 
Sarmisht'a', the daughter of Vrishaparvan, the 
grandson of Dacsha, he begat three sons more, 
viz. Druhya, Axu, and Puuu; consequently, 
Bhrigu and Dacsha mu.st have lived about the 
same period, and that Budha could have been 
earlier only by a few years, perhaps one or two ge- 
nerations at most. These circumstances, though 
they may appear to some at first sight as trivial, 
involve facts of considerable importance in the 
Hindu history, while, at the same time, they 
prove the truth of the ancient systems. 

Dacsha appeals to have been an astronomer, 
and to have formed the twenty-seven lunar man- 
sions, and other constellations, of which he is al- 
legorically called the Father, as in the following- 
verse of the Culled Purdna. 

tTvIT \ 


* Before Christ 20^3. 
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That is-r-“ In the early part of the Trktd Yug, 
“ the daughters of Dacsha were born ; of these 
“ daughters he gave twenty-seven to the Moon.” 

Dacsha, in some respects, bears a strong re- 
semblance to Atlas, who, according to heathen 
mythology, was the father of the Pleiades and 
Hyades, the Criticd and Rokini of Dacsha. At- 
las is supposed by some to have been the son of 
Asia, the daughter of Oceanus : — The Purdnas 
make Dacsha the grandson of the daughter of 
Oceanus. 

We next proceed to the 7th Manwantara. 
Among the names given in the Purdnas in this 
period, we find those ofjAMADAONi, Brs'wA'MiTUA, 
and Bharadwa'ja, men who, according to the 
Hindu history, lived towards the close of t\i& Tr'kd 
Yug; for Jamadogni was the father of Paras'u- 
ra'ma, and nephew of Bis'wa'mitra. Hence the 
two systems agree in this point. 

The next period we come to is the Dzodpar Yug, 
or brazen age of the first system. This period is 
rendered famous in the Hindu history, by the war 
that took place towards the close of it, between 
the sons of Dhritarasht'ra and those of Pa'ndu. 

Among the names of men we find mentioned in 
Hindu history, as living in this period, are those 
of Para'sara, Vya's his son, Garga, Ga'lava, 
Aswattha'man, Causica, Di'ptima'n, CrIpa, 

■ RtSHYASRINGA, &C. 

By reference to the table, this period corresponds 
to the eighth Manwantara of the second system, 
under which we accordingly look in the Purdnas, 
and find, as might naturally be expected, among 

Q4 
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oi^rs, the following names, viz. Vya's, Ga'lava, 
4swattha'man, Causica, Di'ptjma'n, CeIpa, 
and RIshvas'einga*. 

Having thus fully and clearly proved the truth 
of the ancient systems, it is unnecessary to pro- 
ceed farther in the way of comparisons; nor in- 
deed could we, as the fourth period ended shortly 
after. 

We shall, therefore, now proceed to some of the 
observations that have been left us by Para'sara, 
Garga, and others of the ancients, which, will 
enable us to judge with more certainty of the 
actual time in which they lived, as well as of the 
progress then made in the science of astronomy in 
India, 

It appears, from what is stated in the Pdrhari 
San'kitdy relative to the commencement of the 
six Hindu seasons, that the solstitial colure had 
passed through the first point of Dhanishfhd, 
and the middle of Aslhhd, while the equinoctial 
colure cut thp tenth degree of Bkarani, and 3" 20' 
of VisdcM 

The same positions of the colures are also given 
in a littie treatise on ancient astronomy, annexed 
to one of the Vidas, in the possesion of Mr. Cole- 
BROOKE, which he obligingly lent me, the sixth 
verse of which runs thus ; 


* In each Manwantara, down to the fourteenth, only a few 
nanies are given us in the present Purdnas, which seem to 
have been extracted from some larger works, that are not now to 
pe found* 
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That is — “ In the beginning of S'ravisht'ha, the 
“ Sun and Moon ascend towards the North, and 
“ in the middle of Sdrpa, or tlie mansion of the 
“ serpent, the Sun goes towards the South ; the 
“ former, always in Mdgh, the latter in S'rdvana” 

About the year A. D. 527, tlie solstitial colure, 
according to Brahma' Gupta, cut U. A'shdrctn\ 

3° 20', and Punareasu in the tenth degree, which 
made a difference in the positions of the colures, 
of 23“ 20', from the time of Para'sara. For, the 
longitude of the first point of S'ravisht’ha in the 

Hindu Sphere is, = 9 s. 23“ 20' 

And 3“ — 9.0' ofU. yl'shdrd, . . = 9 00 00 

Difference or precession to A.D. 527 = 23 20 
Which at 50 seconds per annum gives 1680 years. 

Add from A. D. 527, to this time, = 1277 
Total years since the tkne of Pa r a's a ra 2,957 
Which make about one hundred and lifty years, 
before the beginning of the Cali Vug of the first 
system of the Graha Munjari ; or about one hun- 
dred and thirty-one years, before the end of the 
eighth Mamantara of the second system. 

It appears also from the little work above-men- 
tioned, and its commentary wherein Garga is re- 
peatedly quoted, that the Sun and Moon were sup- 
posed to return to a line of conjunction in the first 
point of S'ravisht’ha, at the instant of the winter 
solstice at the end of every cycle or Yug of five 
years. In this period the moon was supposed to 
make sixty-two revolutions to the sun, and sixty- 
^even to the same fixed star, or the equinox ; for, 
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it seems, they had no knowledge of the preces'sion 
of the equinoxes at that time. 


The number of mean solar days assigned to this 
cycle of five years was 1830, and the number of 
lunar days in. the same time 1 860. Hence 
1st, The solar > 


days in a year, . f 
2d, The lunar > 
days in a year, . 3 

3d, The moon’s^ 
mean annual mo- > 

tion ' 

4tb, The moon’s i 
daily motion . . 3 


periodical 
6th, The moon’s i _ 
synodical revol. j 



1 R .3 0 





5 





I860 





5 

r. 

s. 

0 


f> r 

= 15 - 


24- 


5 

— Hd 


f) 7 



13 


18 3 0 





days. 

h. 

m. 



1 8 .3 0 

0 ^ 

11 

— 7 

- 31 - 


6 7 



1 8 .3 0 

f) 2 

= 29 

12 

23 


366 days 

372* 

/ // 

0 0 

10 49ii 

sec. 


13 


J_7 
3 1 


It appears also, that the greatest length of the 
day was thirty-two Dondas, or twelve^ hours, 
forty -eight niinutes ; consequently, the latitude of 
the place of observation must have been about 
]3i” North. There is no mention made in this 
work, nor in that of Para'saka, of the names of 


* Cadmus, about fifloen centuries before Christ, intro- 
duced the Oct(^teris, or cycle of eight years, into Greece, In 
this cvcle there were ninety-nine lunations, ot thirty lunar days 


each/ Therefore, 

The lunar days in the cycle were, 2970 

The lunar days in a year, — -^—5 ^71^ 

Tlie ancient Hindus made it as above, • • 372 


The difference is | of a lunar day, which being taken from 366 
the solar da'vs, leave 365 J days for the year of Cadmus, this 

in eight years makes 2922 solar days— Hence, =29 12 21 

49 .^ the lunation of Cadmus, which is 1 24 short of the an- 
cient Hindu lunation. 
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the days of the week, or of the twelve signs ; 
which seem to have been introduced into the Hindu 
astronomy at a much later period. 

From the above short sketch, the reader will be 
able to judge of the progress made in astronomy in 
India near 3000 years ago. He will perceive that the 
Hindus at that time, possessed nothing that could 
be called astronomy, no more than other nations. 

days. hrs. m. sec. 

The Hindus made the lu- 7 _ „ i q „ oq 1 ^ 

nation then ^9 - IJ. ^3 t 3 - 3 -r 

The Europeans make it now 9.9 —12 — 44 3 

Difference about .... 20 49 -}- 

Which in less than \G5 years would produce an 
error of one lunation 

After this period, we meet with nothing on 
astronomy till we come down to Brahma' Gupta, 
being a space of about 1680 years, which seems 
to be an entire blank in the Hindu astronomy. 
This astronomer flourished about A. D. 527, and 
finding that the ancient systems were very imper- 
fect, on account of the shortness of the periods, 
he framed an entire new system, on a much larger 
scale, making the Calpa to consist of 4320000000 
years. To this cycle or period of years, he as- 
signed the following revolutions of the planets, &c. 


Planets. 

Apsides. 

IS odes, retro. 

Sun, 

4.320000000 

480 


Moon, 

57733300000 

488105858 

232311168 

Mercury, 

1793()998084 

332 

511 

Venus, 

70223vS9492 

653 

893 

Mars, 

2296828522 

202 

267 

Jupiter, 

364226455 

8.^5 

63 

• Saturn, 

146567298 

4l 1 

584 


* This makes an error of one day in less than six years, which 
shews that the Hindus^ at that period, "could not determine the 
tinies of conjunctions and oppositions of the Sun and Moon for six 
years together correct, much less eclipses ; the calculation of which 
t hey must have been then, and for many ages after, totally un- 
acquainted with. 
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The revolution of the equi- 7 
noxes, in 4320000000 years 3 

Mean solar clays, 

Lunar days or tithis, .... 


= 199669 

1577916450000 

1602999000000 


lie made Sunday* the first day of the Calpa, on 
which day, at siin rise, the planets, &c. are as- 
sumed to have been on a line of mean conjunction 
in the first point of Aries in the Hindu sphere. 
The ycais expired of this system on the 1st of'Vai- 
sac'/ia (or Vijsakh ) this year = 1972948905. Hence, 
the mean places of the planets, &c. may be com- 
puted, from the above data, for any instant required. 
This is the third and last system, to which the 
Hindus have transferred their history, and for 
which purpose, in imitation of the ancients, they 
divide it into Manwantaras diiidL Yugs, as follow: 

A Satya Yug of, 1728000 years. 

ATr'etdo^, 1296000 

A Dxvdpar of, 864OOO 

A Cali of, 432000 


A Mahd Yug, 4320000 

71 Mahd Yugs, 306720000 

with a Satya of, 1728000 

A Manwantara, 308448000 


14 Manu antaras, 4318272000 

with a Satya at beginning of, 1728000 


'I'he modern Calpa, .... 4320000000 


^ This is the first system, so far as we yet know, in which the 
names of the days of the week and the twelve signs were intro-* 
duced. Those were probably received from the West, and the 
first point of Aries was fixed to that point in the Hindu sphere, 
w hich corresponded with the instant of the vernal equinox, which, 
in the time of Brahma' Gupta, was the beginning of AswinL 
This position has, therefore, a direct reference to the actual time 
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In order to show how the Hindu history, accord- 
ing to the two former systems, had been trans- 
ferred to this, let 1972948905 , the years now ex- 
pired be reduced into Manzvantaras and Vugs, and 
we shall have 


A Satya at the beginning, . . 
6 Mamoantaras complete, = 
27 Mahd Yugs of the 7 _ 

7th Manwantara, ) “ 

Satya of the 28 th Mahd Yug, 

Tretd of ditto, 

Ikodpar of ditto, 

Expired of the Cali of ditto, 


= 1728000 years. 
1 850688000 

116640000 

1728000 

1296000 

864000 

4905 


Total years expired, .... 1972948905. 

Hence, it is evident tliat, we are now in the 
4906 th year of the Cali Yug, of tlie twenty-eightlt 
Mahd Yug, of the seventh Mamcantara of this 
new system. 

Now, if we transfer the names, &c. in the four 
ages of the first s^'stem of tlie Graha Munjari, to 
the Satya, Trttd, Dxiuipar and Cali abo\’e-men- 
tioned, and tliose in the Manwantaras of the se- 
cond system, to the AJanwantara of the same name 
in this ; then we shall have the periods of Hindu 
history, according to moderir notions, founded on 
the system of Brahiia'^ Gupta. 

In- the first place, by transferring the names, &c. 
in the Hwdpar Yug of the first system, to the pe- 
riod of the same name in the new system, Para'- 
sara, Vya's, and others, who lived near three 
thousand years ago, are thrown back into antiquity 
about 5000 years ; and the same persons who lived 
in the eighth Mamcantara, of the second system, 
by the transfer, will appear as yet to come ; for wc 
are now only in the seventh of the new. Secondly, 

the twelve signs were first introduced, that is to say, near 1 300 
years ago ; though hitherto but little, if at all, attended to by writers 
on the Hindu astronomy, &c. 
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B^bha, the son of S6ma, the first of tlm ZiMar 
line, who began his reign a.bout the beglrimilg of 
the TrStd of the first system, or 2S04 yeari, B. C. 
will, by the transfer, be placed at the distance of 
£1631 02 years, before the Christian era; — ^Thirdly, 
in the Trttd and Dxvdpar of the first system, there 
were (taken together) 1200 years, during which 
about fifty princes in the Lunar line had reigned in 
succession, but the Trctd and Dwdpar of the new 
system contain 2160000 years, which divided 
among fifty, give 43200 years to a reign ; — Fourthly, 
Budiia, the son of Soma, lived towards the close 
of the fifth Manxvantara of the second system, 
which being transferred to the new, his name will 
appear at two distinct periods of time, immense!}" 
distant from each other, viz. in the fifth Mamvan- 
tara^ and again in the Trka Yug^ of the twenty- 
eighth Mahd Yug, of the seventh Manivantara^ 
being an interval, at the least, of 426816000 years; 
— Fifthly, the mothers of the children of Yayati 
(see page 230) wlio lived in the sixth Mamvantara 
of the second system, by being transferred to the 
sixth Manwantara in the new, are thrown back 
several millions of years before their children, and 
Dacsha and Bn rig u, by the Same transfer, are 
thrown back, from their cotemporaries, many mi- 
lions of years. Lastly, Swayamimiuva, the AoAiNf 
of the Hindus^ who, according to the second sys- 
tem, lived 3878 years before Christ, is placed, 
by the transfer, 1972947101 years before that 
epoch. — These are a few of the inconsistencies in- 
troduced by the adoption of the new system of 
Brahma' Gupta, the rest may be easily conceived. 

To reconcile these dilferent absurdities, it was 
necessary to new model the whole of the Purdnas, 
and to introduce such fictions and prophecies, as 
seemed best calculated to answer the end in view ; 
but which after all, only serve to shew, in a more 
glaring manner, the folly of the attempt. 
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The enormous length of the periods in the 
new systen^, required that the life of man should 
be proportionably extended, which was accord- 
ingly assumed : In order to account for the same 
Rishis being mentioned in different periods, im- 
mensely distant from each other, they are asserted 
not only to have existed at all times, but to be 
still living. But as all men were not Rishis, and 
as there were twenty-seven Mahd Yugs from the 
beginning of the seventh Manwantara to the com- 
mencement of the twenty-eighth Malta Yug = 
1 1 6640000 yeais, during which there is no sha- 
dow of history ; to account for this, they there- 
fore pretend, that at the end of every Mahd Yug, 
or 4320000 years, the same names, persons, &c. 
again occur, as in the preceding period ; so that 
by having the names, &c. for one Mahd Yug, or 
set of four ages, we have tlicm for all the rest. 

Vya's, and others, as I have already noticed, 
lived in the eighth Manwantara of the second 
system of the Graha Munjari, but by the trans- 
fer of the names in that Manwantara, and in the 
ninth, tenth, &c. to the periods of the same names 
in the new system, they would appear as j'et to 
come ; therefore, to reconcile this, all that was 
necessary was to convert it into a prophecy, which 
was accordingly adopted in the modern Purdnas ; 
so that those men who in reality are long since 
past and gone, appear, in these books, as if yet to 
come ; and as many millions of ages must elapse, 
by the new system, before the periods of their 
prophesied existence can arrive, there is no great 
danger of tletecting the falsehood of such pro- 
phecy. 

It may however be easily conceived, that such 
a change in the history, by the introduction of a 
new system, though highly flattering to the vanity 
of the Hindus in general, in exalting them, at 
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least nominally, in point of antiquity above all 
other nations, would naturally be opposed by nfafiy, 
as long as any knowledge remained of the ancient 
systems, therefore, the suppression of these would 
become necessary. Accordingly we find, by a 
tradition still current among the learned Hindus, 
that the Maharastras, ( Mharatas ) destroyed all 
the works of the ancient astronomers they could 
meet with ; which, in some measure, may account 
for the deficiency we have observed in astronomi- 
cal works, anterior to the time of Brahma' Gupta. 
But if the Mharatas 6\d actually destroy the works 
of the ancient astronomers, it may be justly in- 
ferred that other works of antiquity, the subjects 
of which might contradict the new order of things, 
have also met the same fate. 

From the foregoing view of the artificial systems 
which have prevailed at different times, and of the 
various changes that have been made in the Hindu 
history, &c. the reader will now be able to judge 
for himself, and form a just opinion of the anti- 
quity of the books of the Hindus, their arts and 
their sciences. 

In the first place, it must be evident, that as 
the artificial system oFBraaia' Gupta, now called 
the Calpa of Brahma', and to which the modern 
Hindus have artfully transferred their history, 
is not yet 1300 years old, no book whatever, 
let its name or title be what it will, in which the 
monstrous periods of that system, or any allusion 
to them, is found, can possibly be older than 
the time of its invention And secondly, that 


• The author of this system, as well as the time io which he 
liv^i is well known to the learned, and subject to no doubt. 
Those who wish to see the age of the system determined from 
computation, may consult Vol. VI, Asiatic Researches, page 
5 / 9 * 581 . 
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none of the modern Romances, commonly called 
the Purdnas, at least in the form they now stand, 
are older than 684 years ; the time when the four- 
teenth Manwantara of the second system of the 
Grahd Munjari ended ; but that some of them are 
the compilations of still later times. 

We may, perliaps, be told by some person who 
has suffered his imagination to get the better of 
his judgment, that the Hindus firmly believe in 
the prophecies in the Purdnas, and that we have 
no right to doubt their authenticity, or what uni- 
versal opinion, sanctions as true. 

With respect to the firm belief or universal opi- 
nion of the Hindus, we know too well the fallacy 
of it, and that it is not in the smallest de}>Tee to be 
relied on. We know that it is the universal opi- 
nion of the Hindus^ that Para's ara, V ya's^ Gaiig/ , 
and others, lived near 5000 years ago. But we 
know, to a certainty, from the positions of tlie co- 
lures in the time of Para's aka, &c. that such 
opinion is totally false, and that it arose from the 
transfer of the, names of men living in the Dtodpar 
Yug of the lirst system of the Graha Munjari^ to 
the period of the same name in the modern system 
of Brahma' Gupta ; and that a similar transfer of 
the names in the eighth, ninth, tenth, &c. Man- 
wantaras of the second system, to the periods of 
the same name in the new, gave rise to the pre- 
tended prophetic effusion in the modern 
— Moreover, we knovv% that it is tlie general opi- 
nion of the Hindus^ that Varaha Mihira not 
only lived about the year A. D. 4y9, but also at 
the' era of VjCrama'oitya, or fifty-six years be- 
fore Christ; which opinion we know to be incon- 
sistent witli truth, and contrary to the course of 
nature. Vara'ha Mihira, iujiis rule for calcula- 
ting the precession of the equinoxes, given in his 
work, entitled i\\Q Jutaccirmiva^ says, — 

VoL. VIIL R 
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?f% ?ni^53r8 ?5!!rs w 

That is, “ From the year of Saca take 421 : — 

“ liaving put the remainder down in two places, 

“ let one of them be divided by ten, and the quo- 
“ tient taken from the other, the residue is the 
“ precession in minutes.” 

Flence many of the Hindus have, ei roneously, 
concluded that Var.\'ha Mihiiia must have lived 
in the year 421 of Sucu, or A. D. 49.9- Ihit surely 
there is not the smallest foundation to draw any 
such inference from the passage, for, he might have 
lived at the present time and given the same rule. 

In fact, it might, with e(iual propriety, be pre- 
tended that he lived at the beginning of the Cali 
Vug, because he assumed the planets to have been 
in a line of mean conjunction in the first point of 
Aries at that time. Not .satisfied, however, with 
thus stretching a point in favour of the antiquity 
of their author, they go something farther, and en- 
deavour from the following verse of the Navuratna, 
which they generally (piotc, to refer him to the era 
of V'ickasia'ditya, fifty-six years before Cniiisr, 
or upwards of aOO years still earlier than the former. 

t 

?il!^ ^mtfr 

That is, “ Diianvantari, Cshapanaca, Ama- 
ras'in'iia, S'an'cu, Be'ta'labiiatta, Ghatacar- 
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-fu'ra, Ca'iida's, the celebrated Vara'ha Mihira 
and Bararuchi, were the nine gems in the coun- 
cil of iJ«/o Vicrama.” 

Upon shewing the above verse to an intelligent 
pandit, he smiled and said, with a degree of can- 
dour I did not expect, that the inference, with re- 
spect to time, usually drawn from it, was not just; 
for that there had been several princes of the name 
of ViCRAMA, or Vicrama'ditya. That, exclu- 
sive of the one from whom the epoch is reckoned, 
there was another in the time of Salvahan; a 
third who had succeeded Raja Buoja ; and a fourth 
lineally descended from the latter, now living at a 
place, called Bliojl)oor, beyond Patna : — -that, be-' 
side these, there were many others, who had sprung 
up at different periods in the same family, but that 
the particular prince in whose time Vara'ha Mi- 
hira, and the others above named, flourished, was 
■the immediate successor of Raja Bhoj a. For, that 
they were first in the council of Rajah Bhoja, and 
afterwards in that of Vicrama'ditya his successor. 
This simple explanation of the pandit, was a com- 
plete solution of the mystery on which the pre- 
tended antiquity of the works of Vara'ha, Ama- 
RAs'iNHA, Ca i.iuas, Barakucui, &c. wcic found- 
ed, and which led many into an error that they 
were written before the Christian era, though in 
reality little more than seven hundred years old. 

Raja Bhoja, according to the Ayeen Akbery, be- 
gan his reign about the year 1 153 of Salvahan. — 
This, however, must be incorrect, for it seems, that 
according to Hindu accounts, and others, he began 
his reign about 2 10 years before the death of Raja 
Pithaura, who fell in battle with the Mahomedans, 
A. H. 588, or A. D. 1 192. And aS Raja Bhoja is 
said to have reigned 1 00 years, he must consequently 
have ascended the throne A. D. 982, and died A. 
D. 1082: which agrees exactlv with the time in 

R 2 
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whidi kjidw VAiUtHA Mihiba must have iloiP 
rished, according to the positions of the planets, &c. 
given % him in his works, as well as from the 
Ofte of the BMsfcati, composed in A. D. 1099, by 
of his pupils, IIhoja, according to the 

Aigni Purina, was succeeded by Raja Vicrama. 

Barabuchi, one of the nine above-mentioned, 
was the author of a popular Work, entitled SitihA- 
sam dwatrinsati, relating to Raja Bhoja. Tiie 
, names of Ca'/jda's, Bararuchi, &c. are to be met 
with in the Bhoja Champu, as also in the Bhoja 
Prabandha, from which last-mentioned work the 
following passage is taken ; — 

51*01 WsTs l^;n 7 fr * 0 ^ n 

The Brahmens secinp^ liini (i. e. Ca'lida's) said. 

— 0 Ca'lida s, IhiojA (iocs not give us, who are 
learned in all tlie Vedas^ any thinly 

Several other passages iniglit be (piotcd from the 
Bhoja Prabandha, to shew that CaTida's, IJara- 
RUCHi, and a great many other learned men whose 
names are therein mentioned, lived at the court of 
Bhoja . The Bhoja Prabandha, is said to have been 
written by Raja Bri.i a la Sl \a. 

We may now plainly perceive, from tlic whole 
of the above facts, the little dependence there is to 
be placed on what is usually called the universal or 
general opinion of tlie which when tho- 
roughly sifted and examined to the bottom, proves 
at last to be founded, principally, in vanity, igno- 
rance, and credulity. 

A great deal more miglit be said, respecting the 
history and astronomy of the Hindus; but having 
already extended this paper to a much greater 
length than 1 originally intended, I shall now take 
leave of the subject. 
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VII. 

An Essa¥ on ike Sacred Isles in the West, nyith 
other Essays connected with that Work. 

BY CAPTAIN P. WILFOKD. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A t the moment of appearing before the tribu- 
nal of the Asiatic Society, and of the public, 
it would be in vain to attempt to conceal my emo- 
tion and anxiety. On the merit of the composi- 
tion alone, I am conscious their judgment inns’, 
rest; and this conviction agitates me with doubt 
and apprehension. 

I have omitted no endeavour to render this work 
as free from imperfections as my abilities would 
allow ; but the subject is so novel, and the source 
of information so remote from the learned in Eu- 
rope, that I must confess I feel no small degree of 
uneasiness on that account. Fortunately for me, 
the Society, to which I have the honour of pre- 
senting my work, will stand between me and the 
public, for it is in the power of every member, 
whether conversant with the Sanscrit language or 
not, to ascertain the genuineness of all the autho- 
rities cited by me; the books, from which I have 
drawn my information, being by no means rare 
nor difficult to be procured. 

The grand outlines and principal features of this 
essay arc also well known to pandits and learned 
men in India. A few passages, anecdotes, and 
circumstances may be, perhaps, unknown to many 
of them : hut these are perfectly immaterial ; and, 
whether allowed to remain or not, neither my 
foundation nor superstructure can be affected, 

11 3 
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The Sacred Isles in the West, of \<rhich S'tveia~ 
dwipa, or the White Island, is the principal, and 
the most famous, are, in fact, the holy land of 
the Hindus. There the fundamental and myste- 
rious transactions of the history of their reliafion, 
in its rise and progress, took place. The White 
Island, this holy land in the West, is so intimately 
connected with their religion and mythology, that 
they cannot be separated : and, of course; divines 
in India are necessarily acquainted with it, as dis- 
tant Alusdmam with Arabia. 

This I conceive to be a most favourable circum- 
stance ; as, in the present case, the learacd have 
little more to do than to ascertain whether the 
White Island be England, and the Sacred Isles of 
the Hindus, the British Isles. After having ma- 
turely considered the subject, / think they are. 
My reasons for this opinion are given in the pre- 
sent work, and I submit them with all due defer- 
ence to the learned, declaring publicly, that I have, 
to the best of my knowledge, fairly stated the 
case, and that I have not designedly omitted any 
passage that might induce a difierent conclusion. 
At the same time I desire them to believe, that I 
do not mean to write dogmatically,(;ffcven when I 
seem to make a ])ositive assertion, an<l that I never 
entertained an idea that my conviction should 
preclude the full exercise of their judgment. 

Should the learned, after a due investigation of 
the subject and of the proofs I have adduced in 
support of my opinion, dissent from it, and assign 
another situation for the White Island, and the 
Sacred Isles, I have not the least objection to it : 
for, admitting my position to be right, I am con- 
scious that Britain cannot receive any additional 
lustre from it. Indeed I had originally supposed 
Crete to be meant, and it was not without some 
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reluctance, that I gave up the first impression, 
originatiijig from no unspecious reasons, which 
however yiekletl to more solid proofs. 

Tlie difficulties I have experienced in bringing 
forward this work, were numerous. Some origi- 
natetl from tlie nature of the work itself, and of 
the sources from wliich I drew my information, 
whilst others were of a most perplexing anrl dis* 
tressing nature in themselves. 

My original design was to have published my 
essay oil the Sacred Isles by itself, and this several 
years ago, when it was ready for the press. Ihit 
in that detached state, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, uiiaccompanietl with the geography of the 
country from which I drew my information re- 
specting them, and unconnected with the general 
system of geography of the Jlbulus', it would have 
appeared to gicat disadvantage. Beside, it was far 
from being so complete as it now is; for I have 
since found many valuable and interesting mate- 
rials, which have euahled me to form a more ade- 
(juute idea of the se.hjeet. 

A fovtunatp, but at the same time a most dis- 
tressful discov cry contributed to delay its publica- 
tion. Though 1 never entertained the least doubt 
concerning the genuineness ()f my vouehers (hav- 
ing cursorily collated them with the originals a 
little before 1 had completed my essay), yet when 
I reflected how cautious an author ought to be, 
and how easily mistakes will take place, I resolved 
once more to make a general collation of my 
vouchers with the originals, before my essay went 
out of my hands. This I .conceived was a duty 
which I owed, not only to the public, but to my 
own character. 
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In going*On with the collation, I soon perceived, 
that whenever the word S'v>et(im, or Simcta-dwipa, 
the name of the principal of the Sacred Isles, and 
also of the whole cluster, was introduced, the 
writing was somewliat different, and that the 
paper waa of a different colour, as if stained. Sur- 
prised at this strange appearance, I held the page 
to the light, and perceived immediately that there 
was an erasure, and that some size had been ap- 
plied. Even the former word was not so much 
defaced, but that I could sometimes make it out 
plainly. I was thunderstruck, but felt .some con- 
solation, in knowing that .still my mami.script was 
in my own possession. I lecollcctetl my essay on 
Egypt, and instantly referred to the originals which 
I had quoted in it, my tears were hut too soon 
realized, the same deception, the same erasiircs 
ap{>eared to have jrervaded tliem. I shall not 
trouble the Society with a description of what I 
felt, and of my distrc.ss at thi.s diseovery. My 
first step was to inform my friends of it, either 
verbally or by letters, that 1 might seeurc, at least, 
the credit of the lir.st (lisciusiuc. 

When I rcftecte<l, that the tliscovciy might have 
been made by others, either before or after my 
death, that in one ease iny situation would have 
been truly distressful ; and tiiat in thic other my name 
would have parsed with infamy to posterity, and 
increa.sed tlie ealtndar of imposture, it hrouglit on 
such paro.wsms as threatened the most scriotis 
consequences in my then infirm state of healtli. 
I formed at first the re.solution to give np entirely 
my researches an.l pursuit.s, and to inform Clovern- 
ment and the puhhc of my misfortune. Ifut my 
friends dissuaded me from taking any hasty step; 
and advised me to ascertain whetlu’r the deception 
had pervaded the whole of the authorities cited by 
me, or some parts only, I followed their advice, 
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aiHl ha^nng resumed the collation of my vouchers 
with unexceptionable manuscripts, I found that 
the impositions were not so extensive as I had ap- 
prehended. 

The nature of my inquiries and pursuits was 
originally the source of this misfortune. Had they 
been confined to some particular, object, to be 
found within the limits of a few ^oks, as astro- 
nomy, it could never have taken place ; but the 
case was very different. Tlie geography, history, 
anti mythology of the HimltiH are blended toge- 
ther, and dispersed througli a vast miniber of vo- 
luminous books, in which prevails a most disgust- 
ing confusion and verbosity. Besides, the titles 
of tlieir books have seldom any allinity with the 
contents ; and I have often found mtist valuable 
materials in treatises, the professed subject of 
which was of the most unpromising nature. 

Thus wlien I began to study the .S't/«rtvvV 'lan- 
guage, 1 was obliged to wade, with difficulty, 
through jiomicro'us volumes, generally witlioiit find- 
ing any thing valuable enougli to reward me for 
nty trouble. But in the course of conversation, 
my jiamiit, and other learned natives, often mcn- 
tiouet! most interesting legends, bearing an astonish- 
ing affinity with those of the western mythologists. 

I consequently directed my pandit to make ex- 
tracts from all the Fur an as and other books rela- 
tive to my inquiries, and to arrange them under 
proper heads. I gave him a proper establishment 
of assistants and writers, and I requested him to 
procure another pandit to assist me in my studies; 
and 1 obtained, for his further encouragement, a 
place for him in tiie college at Benares. At the 
same time, I amused myself with unfolding to 
him our ancient mytholog}', history, and geo- 
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graphy. I'his was absolutely necessary, as a cine 
to guide him ihrough so immense an undertaking, 
and I had full confidence in him. His manners 
M ere blunt and rougli, and liis arguing with me on 
several religious points witli coolness and steadi- 
ness, a thing very uncommon among natives, (who 
on occasions of this kind, are apt to recede, or 
seem to coincic^ in oj)inion,) raised liim in my es- 
teem. I atlccred to consider him as my Gum, or 
spiritual teacher; and at certain festivals, in return 
for his discoveries and communications, handsome 
presents were made to him and liis family. 

The extracts M’hich I thus received from him, I 
continued to translate, by way of exercise, till, in 
a few years, this collection became very volumi- 
nous. At our commencement, I enjoined liim to 
be particularly cautious in his extracts and (]uot.n- 
tions; and informed him, that if I should, at a 
future period, determine to publish any tiling, tlie 
strictest scrutiny wouki take place in the collation. 
He seemed to ac<|uicscc f ully in this ; and we went 
on, without any suspicion on my part, until Sir 
M il i.iAM .loNKS sfiongly rccommciulcd to me to 
puhlisli some of my discoveries, particularly re- 
specting E<.n/pl. 1 collected immediately all my 
voiichers relating to that country, carefully revised 
my translations, selected the best jiassages, eom- 
p.ired tluni with all the fragnients I eoukl find 
among our ancient aulhkrs, and framed the whole 
into an essay. I llieii infonned my paiulit that, 
pit vintisly to my seiuling it ter Sir W..Fo\ks, a 
most sr nipulous collation of the vouchers, with 
the original manuscripts from which they were 
extracted, wotdd take place. 

To this, without the least alteration in his 
countenance, nay, with the greatest cheerfulness, 
he assented ; and as several months intervened, he 
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time to prepare himself ; so that when the col- 
lation took place, I saw no ground to discredit liis 
extracts, and was satisfied. 

I have since learned, that, as the money for his 
establishment passed through his hands, his avari- 
cious disposition led him to embezzle the whole, 
and to attempt to perform the task alone, w'hich 
was impracticable. In order to avoid the trouble 
of consulting books, he conceived the idea of 
framing legends from what he recollected from the 
Puran'as, and from what he had picked up in con- 
versation with me. As he was exceedingly well 
read in the Puran’as, and other similar books, in 
consequence of his situation with a Marhatta chief 
of the first rank in his younger days, it was an 
easy task for him ; and he studied to introduce as 
much truth as he could, to obviate the danger of 
immediate detoctif)n. 

Many of the legends w ere very correct, e.xcept 
in the name of the countiy, which he generally 
altered into that of cither Egijpt or S'u etam. 

His forgeries were of three kinds; in the first 
there was only a word or two altered; in the se- 
cond were such legends as had undergone a more 
material alteration ; and in the third all those which 
he had written from memory. 

With regard to those of the first class, when he 
found that I was resolved to make a collation of 
the manuscripts, he began to adulterate and dis- 
figure his own manuscript, mine, and the manu- 
scripts of the college, by erasing the original name 
of tlie country, and putting that of Egypt or of 
H'xcclam in its place. 

To prevent my detecting those of the second 
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class, which were not numerous, but of the great- 
est importance in their nature; and as books in 
India are not bound as in Europe, and every leaf 
is loose, he took out one or two leaves, and sub- 
stituted others with an adulterous legend. In 
books of some antiquity it is not uncommon to see 
a few new leaves inserted in the room of others 
that were wanting. 

To conceal his impositions of the third class, 
which is the most minierous, lie had the patience 
to write two voluminous sections, supposed to be- 
long one to the Scauda Juirdna, ,and the other to 
the Brahman da, in which he connected all the le- 
gends together, in the usual style of flic Bitrdn'as. 
These two sections, the titles of which he bor- 
rowed, consist, as he wrote them, of no less than 
r-,000 Sheas, or lines. I'he real sections arc so 
%'ery scarce, that they arc generally supposed to 
he lost, and probably are so, unless they arc to be 
found in the library of the Rajah of Japand^at'. 
Other impostors have had recourse to the Sean'da, 
Brahmdnda, and Padma-purdnus, a great part of 
wliich is not at juesent to be found ; and for that 
reason, these are called the Purdnas of thieves or 
impostors; though the gcnninencss of .such parts as 
are in common use lias iievtr been questioned. 
— Some ])ersons attempted, l)y such means, to de- 
ceive the famous Ja vasimi.a, and tlic late Ticat- 
KAV.A, prime minister of tlie Nabob of Oude. 
They weie discovered, lost their places and ap- 
pointments, and were disgraced. 

yiy chief pandit certainly had no idea, in the 
first instance, that he should be driven to such ex- 
tremities. 1 used (as already remarked)- to trans- 
late the extracts w Inch he nia<le for me, by way of 
eicreise; and in ver thought, at that time, of 
comparing them with the originals , first, because 
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I had no reason to doubt their authenticity; and 
secondly, because it would liave been soon enough 
to make the collation when I had determined upon 
publishing any part of them. 

This apparently lulled him into security ; but, 
being afterwards sensible of the danger of his de^ 
tection, he was induced to attempt the most daring 
falsification of the originals, in order, if possible, 
to extricate himself. When discovered, he flew 
into the most violent paroxysms of rage, calling 
down the vengeance of heaven, with the most 
horrid and tremeiuloiis imprecations upon himself 
and his children, if the extracts were not true. 
He brought ten Bra/n^tens, not only as compurga- 
tors, hut also to swear, by wliat is most sacred in 
their religion, to tlie genuineness of tliese extracts. 
After giving them a severe reprimand, for this 
prostitution of tluir sac'crdotal character, I, of 
course, refused to allow' them to proceed. 

And here I shall close tlie recital of wliat relates 
])ers()nally to a man, whose course of imposition I 
have deemed incumlicnt on me to lay before the 
public. He came to me in distress, but with a 
fair reputation; lie is now in afilucnce, but with a 
clKiractcr infamous for ingratitude, and fraud, and 
deceit. His voluminous extracts arc still of great 
use to me, l)('cause they ahvays contain much 
truth, and the learned, llKucforc, have not been 
misled in their general conclusions from my essay 
on Euypt ; tliough it would be dangerous for any 
one to use detached passages, and apply tliem To 
any particular purp(^se. In tlie course of my pre- 
sent work, I have i'ollcctcd carel'ully wdiat I could 
find in I/ului concerning Ethiopia and Egijpt. 

A few instances of the imposirions of rnv pindit 
will exemphty his modt' of piocciM.Iing, TieM'irst 
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b a legend of the greatest importance, and said to 
be extracted from tlie Padma. It contains the 
history of Noah and his three sons, and is writ- 
ten in a masterly style. But unfortunately there 
is not a word o^^ it to be found in that Pur An a. 
It is, however, mentioned, though in less explicit 
terms, in many Purtin'as, and the pandit fook 
particular care in pointing out to me several pas- 
sages which confirmed, more or less, this interest- 
ing legend. Of these I took little notice, as his 
extract appeared more explicit and satisfactory ; 
and I do not now recollect in what Purdn'as, or 
other books, they are contained. It is acknow- 
ledged, that the three sonsofSwAYAMBUUVA arein- 
carnationsof theTHiMURTi; and they arc declared, 
ill general, in the Purdn'as, to ha\ e been created 
by the Deity to marry tire three daughters of the 
first man, with a view to avoifl the defilement of 
human conception, gestation, and birth. 

Dacsha and Braii.ma' in a human shape; Cari)- 
DA31A, orC'APii.A, oi Cabil, (the iiainc of Ca i.v 
among Mnselnunis,) was Siva; and the benevolent 
Ruchi, was Visum; ; one of Ulciii’s titles is S'ar- 
MA and S'am.\: S iva is called ILv and Ham in 
the objective case; and Bkah.ma, or Dacsua, is 
declared to be Puaj.v'p.vti, nearly .synonymous 
with Jya'pati. 

In tlie Mahd-Bhdrata, section of the Adipurva, 
there is a much more positive pas.sage. D'iiar.ma, 
or the first man, sprang from the right side of 
Brahjia', which was cut open for that purpose; 
to him were born three sons, Sam a, C,\.ma, and 
Harsh A. 

The rest of the legend, about the intoxication 
of Noah, is from what my pandit picked up in 
conversation with me. 


I 
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One of the sons of Noah is called Ica'-pati, 
synonymous with .Iya pati, the lord of the earth, 
the same with Praja'pati, or the lord of man- 
kind. Indeed the denomination of Prajajmti is 
originally no more tlmii JajHiti, with the apsarga, 
or indeclinable particle />/•«, used intensivelv. Juft 
is the ])rincii)le of life in a living being; hence a 
man is called Pra-ja, from his superiority above 
the rest of the animal creation. Besides, it is very 
common in fi/diti to prefix the particle pra to pro- 
per namc.s of holy men, and more particularly so 
among the Bandd' fusts. Thus they say, Pra-- 
S'xcana, the \'eneral)le Swana. Pra-driiya-sira, 
the venerable sire of rhe A rifyas., Pra-Is'xvara, &c. 
In the same manner, Puaja'pati signifies the ve- 
nerable jAPAir, the chief of the animated crea- 
tion. This will m»t seem in the least surprising, 
when we retleet that the Hindus never admit of 
any legend, without dislignring it so as to make 
it their own. Besides, we see the enmity between 
BnAiiMA' and S i\ a remaining still in their human 
.shapes; for C \ iioo AMI s WAUA killed his brother 
J.)ArsiiA. 

‘it is acknowledged, botli by Hindus and the 
western mvthologists, that at every renovation of 
the world the same events take place, the same 
heroes re-appear u[)on the scene; and of course 
Sama, C am a. IIaksha, or Bha-ja i’ati, arc born 
again to es t ry M t v e. 

Ii.A. or Ii.a', called also Ida', and Tu'a', was 
the sou of Xo.An ; and Ii.a'-pati is syr.onymoiis 
witli .Jva'paii, and iniplieitly so with .Ia'pati. 
'J'his Ii A is called Ii vs in tiic thcogony of ()r- 
eiiEos, and (inn , shah in Persian romances, wliieh 
literally answers to Ii.a -pa n. He is, perhaps, ilu 
same nilli the eldest li.es ,)f Ho.mj ii. 
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71^ fifcxt legend is diat df SsMT^i^ts, mrych 
the pandit has most shamefully disfigimfe^?!. She is 
well knowain India under the name of S^ajfe>Erl } 
and she is the goddess of the element of fire, so ini- 
mical to the veg'etable kingdom, the St'hhmras, or 
immoveable beings ; and of course to their chiefi' 
Visnyu, in the character of the Amiatt'ha troc^ 
which is declared to be tlie first, the chief of trees, 
and of course St'fuixoarpati, or Staurobates. 

S'AMi, and the Asxiatt'ha tree, have each two 
countenances; one is that of a tree of the same 
name, the other is that of a human being. In tliis, 
which is their original character, S a'.mi is the same 
with Urvasi, who marrietl Pciteit WA, the grand- 
son of Xoah, exactly in the same degree of de- 
scent with the founilcr of Ninivc. The same is 
called also At la in the Purdnas, and Lai lax- 
shah liy Persian romancers, Nix us by l\\t Greeks, 
and in the Tanudi dialect he is called Xilax. 
Their amours and their (juarrels, and ultimately 
tlieir reconciliation, arc the subject of a beautiful 
drama. Her charms certainly efieeted the conquest 
of Lai LAN’s heart; tliey quarrelled, and she dis- 
appeared in a most wonderful manner; but Lai- 
LAN, with powerful spells, forced her back. Se- 
MiKA.Mis first compiered Sr.AUitOB.v j es, but was 
conquered by him at last. 

S'a-Mi and Pururava were changeel into two 
trees, without losing their human countenances, 
the .S A Ml and the As’watt’ha ; the St’ua'avara- 
PATi and S'a.mi-uev! remain dallying in the tree 
of the same name ; lienee she is really SAmi-aAMA, 
tliough that denomination be never used. 

Her history is to be found in the Gan'es'a, 
"Vishnu, and Bhdgavat Purdnas, and also in the 
Mahd Bhdruta, but it is incomplete in each 
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of them : and the whole must be brought together 
and compared with the account given of her in the 
above Nataciiy or dramatic poem. 

It is my intention to resume her history in the 
course of this work; and, in the mean time, I shall 
observe, that she was bora at Tihotra (or Tn-hotra ^ 
to the west of Dehli ; acknowleflged to be the same 
place which is now called Tchora or Tthaura^ and 
Dihora in the Pent ingcr tan taliKes, near the river 
Sutluj: Tihotra is also supposed to he tlu' same with 
I'n-garia^ a place ol’ten inemioned in liitidu books. 

Tliat g’oddcss was tlie daiiehter otWi; iiva sa, who 
})resi(les overtheelementaiy lire, r.iui is leost inimical 
to \\\t St lurxars, and theii Iru'd am! patl ul' course. 

Ihc store of the two do\(s, mentioned in mv 
essay on Sctniraniiti^ is unknown to X\\a P it iinuucs ; 
but there arc some k’gends about them in the wes- 
tern |)arl.s of hidia, wlitue they a[)j.)!y tluau to, or, 
perhaps, iVamed them, in con^^eouence of tiie two 
doves found bv Moiia.um i o in tlie ('naba at Mttcca ; 
which they claim, with soice reason, as a place of 
worshi]) belonging oiignially to the Hindu, a. 

The inisfortuiu' w !iic*li In i’el Mah'a -of,v a is well 
known: hut the disrupt ion of the sacred Linga is 
represented, in tlic‘ Pitrihtas\ ia a (hricierit light. 
It was dividi'd into twelve parts, liC'ides many 
splinters, d'h; se twt'he Li/tgus [iivside over tlie 
twelve moiitlis of the yiar. 1 was ee;m;erned, for 
a long* timi', that I could not discarvcr tlielervSt ves- 
tig(s of llie legx'iids eoneeraing Pfusi ls, Axdro- 
MKDA, and Ffgasus, noreven tlie uanus of tlie 
principal eharaetias: but tlu'se I liave LOeiy foiiml 
in the I'tndra-ruja, and otlier books, w ith a rmisr 
ample account of the llfirtv-six Dlcjju sv iUimniA 
\'oF. ^'I!I y 
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in Egyptian astronomy, and called Dresedn in 
Sanscrit. 

Perskus is called there Pretas'ira, or tlie man 
with the Laixas head, and the same sitaatiou is 
assigned to him in the heavens. He is also called 
S'AiLA-MCt iiA (or ha\ ing a stony face or liead), al- 
luding to the luad ot* AIkdusa, which turned the 
beholders inti) stone. Pi oasi s is also nu ntioned 
tliere iin(!ei tlie name ot SA.MC dua-pacsii i, or the 
bird of the ocean. Jle i> likewise called Saml dua- 
PADA, because his hindpai ts aiul Icet are concealed 
in the Oi'ean. dlu* le^>c i iiorse is c:i\\{\\ lliiinignvu: 
but tlie legends oi’ all these* are >tiii u anling, ex- 
cept the last, which w ill appear in the course oi 
this work. Anduomi oa i^ i*a!!ed \ rj .\ \i.\\ and is 
repve.sentcd with her lu'ad shaven, and licr hands 
biuind in ieltcis. C’asmoim a i> ( alkd Li iowa', 
tUid Ci iMiLi s XioPA or Xiii-ki PA, and Pcr-siin 
authors say, he is the .<ame with Cai-caocs. Jle 
is slightly mcnlioiud in other lliiuld h(;(d;s a 
great king. IJi' 'Aa> tin* fathei of ilu* C'l imii xj 
and Ciphi^sinv w*;s ti.i \y ]]ati\ e comilry ; ni -Sk.VAr; // 
Cdpisaycina. C’Aior^.v is th phi i and I'api^ia 
tiiC patron\ inn/ aj^pi llalaui (U ifis (irsiA ndaiit'', 
called also Siiiluctis. 

My essays on the clironology af tla* Hindus :ti;d 
mount C(UiC(/Mfs^ aic aln;<^^r i'iitnely tke tVoin the 
Jbrgcries which 1 ha\t slated, because in\' eiraf 
paiiilit liad little to do wi’ii tbem. I icciilita t oid^ 
three instances in uhicli lie inreitei(*d; ami in them 
the legi rKls W(*re, as usual, dmfigined b\ him. 1 lu v 
are legends ri ^peeting Pko.m i. i ii m. ^ and tlie AV/g/e ; 
with some particniai relating to IlniyP/a/i and the 
Lipari islamU. (juj udas den i.> wcii known to this 
da}, to pilgiiins, and tlie Ilindns of these jjarts, 
Ihe ];lace i'i cailcil A/o in M.cf;r Ken \ i.i/s Inaj>^, 
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for Shabar; and it is not far from Bamiyan. There 
Garitda used to devour all the Shabaras' who passed 
by; and, in the Purdnas, all savage tribes are thus 
called. Amongst others were some servants of 
Maha'-d£va whom he devoured; this drew upon 
him the resentment of tliat irascible deity, whose 
servants are called Pramafhas: hence, probably, 
the ground-work of the fable of Prometheus and 
the Eagle. All the rest is an improvement, from 
what the Pandit gathered out of oiir conversations 
on the subject of ancient mythology. Ilis account of 
BamiyuHy from the Budd' ha<lharma<'haritra must 
be rejected till its genuineness be ascertained. There 
is such a book at Benares, hut all my endeavours to 
procure it have been fruitless. In this legend he 
has certainly adopted admirably the inaunCr, style, 
and notions of the followers of Budd’ha, and the 
idiom of the language of theii’ hooks. I have seen 
the original legend from which he framed his own, 
about the islands ol* Lipari, hut it has not the least 
lelatioa to these islands, and belongs to some place 
in the mountains to tlie north o( India, 

In like manner, many of the legends cited in 
my essay on E^tfpt, though they have a striking af- 
l;nit\' will) those ot that c-oiintry, are not expressly 
said to belong either to that or to any particular 
coniitry, being related in geneial tenms. In these 
cases, my Pandit inserted the name E^ijpt\ and 
if the name of any other eonntiy was mentioned, he 
erased it, and put that of I\!^ypl in its place. Y^t 
the himil'iiitv between these legends, and many 
more which arc (jiioted in the eonrsc of this work, 
and tin* authentieity of which may be depeniled 
upon, witli tlursc of the Kyi/ptians and other my- 
thoiogists, is so striking, as to evince their original 
identit\’; tor so near a eoineidence, in my humble 
opinion, could not ha\e betm merely accidentab 
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ft evmcts also snine remote communication, at least, 
if not some affinity, at an early period, between th^ 
nations among wliicli we find tliese legends equally 
current. 

In tlic Hindu books \rc read.of some princes who 
raised mountains of gold, silver, and precious stones; 
some three; others only one: but whether this be 
applicable to E^ypt does not appear, l atla r the con- 
trary. It was, lio\ve\er, a practice ibnnerly, and, 
if restrigted to a single [)yrainid, it was iiiteiuled 
for tlie mountain of (ion, the lioly nu)unt Alcru, 
If tliree pyramids w ('i(‘ i*oiisrructed, they were in- 
tended to represe nt tiu' t luce pe:iks of Jferu, dluTC 
is a beautiful pyramid at Sdruuth n(‘ar liinares, 
built by a king of frV////’, or /Kv/gv;/. It is conical, 
and of earth, with a coating* of bricks, and is about 
seventy feet high. In the iiis(;ri])tion found there 
some }ears ago, it is de( lared to he intended as a 
representation of whicli is rcmicscnted of a 

conical llgure by the Hindus^ Init ilfsc a square py- 
ramid by lie f.hirW v ; ^ (>f Lb ] b'n\. 'J'hc tower, 
or pyranud ot Jhi/ul, wa'> of a squaic ibnn, with 
seven stages or st* ps, iikc JAr/o 

The vece.^siwi) of tlie x a from tlie vaihy of 
Is no where mentioned : hut the sann* iim aclt* l> re- 
corded as performed In* sc\e.! h hoiv :;;cn, j>:ulicu- 
lariyon the western s’uir/ s > a' luiuri. laiii c<L when- 
ever i\\v Hindu w rituc. [iva^ of tin :'.cr( --ion of 
lands, wliich 'wcu' ihiinexy fwiiic sea, 

they never fiii to attiibuo* it ;*> t::e piavers of 
soujC h(uy pei ^onag(\ 


In the course o I viv eoMvsr-t.ef ^ i c v iiJi tlic \'(- 
nerablc Sir'Wj t.m/. u JoM/y \li>' he . uutor and first 
President of tlie ^l.sialir S<a*iet\, jual \\\v j)atron iu 
Oriental litcraline, J ujenfitbed the (liseoveries 
vvliicii I tliougdit 1 lied inmie. aiid parlieularly re- 
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specting Ethiopia and Eg^pt. He expressed his 
SfUrprise; but could not be brought to believe arf 
early, or even any communication whatsoever, be- 
tween the inhabitants of those countries and the 
IJindm. As I was just entering upon my studies 
and literary enquiries at that time, he wrote me 
candidly, that lie was afraid I had been misled by 
enthusiasm, and cautioned me not to trust to the 
verbal acx'ouiits of tlie Brahmens; but requested 
that I would, for his satisfaction, send to him the 
necessary wriftini documents from tlie Purdnas. I 
complied witli liis requc.a most ehearfully, and sent 
him all my voiK'her.s as ( onsa t as possible. After 
perusing them, he wnotc to me msirly in tlie fol- 
lowing words, the purport of wl.ie.li t recollect per- 
fectly, blit lament that his letiv r being mislaid, I 
cannot produc e it, 

Ifa\'iuii: rc’rui the mo'^'erous you adduce 

in sup]){)rt ot' your a^seri dons, m (heir original !aii- 
guage, in the exlmC'S vnu heos e vent me, both 
alone and with a pamloo I am hilly s.ttisHed dial 
tlicre existed an eai ly eoinn; ini( at ion hotv. cam tiie 
irui(lasa\i(\ llu' iiihalbit'intsof AVA/.yvh'iinbl Egifptd" 

He then informed me, that his collection (h'tlie 
Purdnas being im;oni|)lete, he had not been able to 
compare all the extracts which I liad sent to liiin 
coneerniiig* rjhiojna and Kgifpt, hut tint he had 
found sevi rai of tiie most e^.'>e^lial, sueh as the le- 
gends about X viuHir ami the ib\r.M, ami that he 
could liear testimony to their genemd accuracy. 
Besides, Naihiu'I’, and his being ap])oinre(l guar- 
dian ol‘thc soutlnwest ipiarter of tlu' old contigent, 
being well known to le:irne(l pandits, they had 
pointed out to him severed [lassages in other Burn- 
Was and Sanscrll Ixxdxs, relating to X.viumr, 
ISAxc’iiA-in\drA, cS:c. so that lie was fullv' eoiivim ed 

h J 
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of their genuineness and antiquity ; and as for the 
ftthers of less importance, he did not entertain the 
least doubt about their being etiually genuine. He 
added, that learned* pandits were, besides, well ac- 
quainted with the general outlines of most of the 
other legends’ I had produced; and concluded by 
saying, "that he intended to make some remarks on 
ihy essay on Egypt, in which he would express his 
conviction in those terms. 

In the remarks which Sir William Joxes did 
afterward subjoin to my essay, and which were 
published with it in the tliird volume of the transac- 
tions of the Jsiatic Society, he could not have in- 
tended a stronger public testimoniul than that which 
be had communicated to me privately. But as the 
terms of one passage, relative to tlic papers 

which I transmitted to liim, as taken Irom the Pyi- 
rarias, and otlier hooks, niigl'.t lie understood to 
imply a more general collation ot my e.\tracts witli 
the original works, than had taken place, or could 
have been meant, I have thought it incumbent on 
me to add the preceding e.xplanation of the real' 
circumstances. 

I shall ever lament that 1 was the cause of Sir 
W ILLIAM Jom:s beiiipj thus nii^lcd like ni\sclf. I 
have shewn that I was exposed to imposition ; first, 
from the nature of my literary pursuits ; and, in tlie 
second place, from the eonlldenee wliieh I reposed 
in the integ^iity of*my nati\(* assistants, ami more 
particularly my e)ne{’"pan<lit. d'his no longer exists, 
and ofcoursenosimilai (feception c an now take place. 
If a word, or a* passage of importance in any fnami- 
script, hears tlie least inark of adulteration, iMnustlie 
g^iven up, unh-ss eorrohorated hv eollating it with 
otiier hooks, u liich arc totally free from suspicion. 

I have prepared two copies of my vouchers, one 
for the Adalic Society, and the otlicr for the Col- 
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lege of Fort William. I have already presented one 
to Mr. Colebrooke; and I take this opportunity 
to acknowledge the friendly assistance I have al- 
ways received from that gentleman, and his ready 
cornniunication of every sort of information that 
could be of use to me, through the whole course of 
iny literary pursuits, and for which I return, most 
gratefully, my most sincere and hearty thanks : and 
I candidly acknowledge, tliat without his assistance 
I should never have been able to bring to a conclu- 
sion, in a manner satisfactory to myself, the pre- 
sent work, which, from its nature, and that of 
the materials, is attended with difficulties of which 
few' people, unacquainted with the subject, can 
form any ielea. 

With regard to the British Isles, I soon found that 
the grand outlines were perfectly correct; even more 
so than those of my essay on Eifi/pt and Ethiopia, 
which countries are very little known to the learned, 
and of which little is recorderl in the Puranas, when 
compared to their holy land. .Aly pandit had tilled 
up the rest with a vast number of legen»ls of all 
sorts, hut most of them of little importauce, and 
atibrdiiig very little light on the sul ject. 

The White Island, in the West, is th.e holy land 
of the Hindus. It is of course a sort of fairy land, 
which, a's might be expected from their well known 
disposition, they have not failed to stmv witli won- 
derful mountains, places of worship, and holy 
streams. It'would be highly imprudent to attempt 
to ascertain their present names and situation; 
though I have occasionally broken through this 
rule, and may have been seduced, by a strange si- 
milarity of names ami other circuimtances, widrin 
the fascinating attraction of conjectural ctyiuo- 
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The principal object I have in view in this essay 
is to, prove that the Sacred Isles of the Hinilua, if 
not the Brithh s, are at least some remote 
country to the Xortli-west of the old continent ; 
for [ c;mn()t conceiv e that they are altoo-ether L- to- 
pi, . 1 . or iniav'inai y. lint a secondary one also is to 
prove tiiar r'je greatest part ol‘ rite legends, which 
formerly (,! ednecl all over theM'estern parts of the 
world. Iron; I'iJia to the Untish Isk's, were origi- 
nally the same with those I'ound in the mvthologv 
ot tile Ilinduf. Besides these, they hail also in 
every eonntry local notions and legends, ;ts well as 
local Deities^ and whieh ofcouisewere peculiar 
to tltcin. 

The principal essay on tltc Sacred Mr s in tlm 
West will appear, with the permission ot' the 
ABtutU: Society, in a future volume of their He- 
searches : {iiul it is pro[)osed to piihlisli the -( lii s 
of essays mentioned with that work in tiie follov,- 
ing order. 


The IVTRODCCTIOV. 

Kssav 1. On the geographical svstems of 
the Hindus. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 


(icographieal and histoi ieal skv tehes 
(ill Aiiu-Hangani, or the (unt'^ctic 
jirovinees. 

Chronology of the kings ot' Mu- 
"ndhu. emperors ot India. 

On \’ieK,\.M a'ditv.v and S vi iv.v- 
it.w \, W'itlt their respeetn <■ wras. 

J he 1 1 '-e, progress, and deeilne of the 
C7/i7v//V/// religion in J/u/iu. 

The Sacred Isles in the West. 
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PART THE FIRST. 

ClIAPTCR TflE FIRST. 

OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL SYSTEMS OF 
THE HINDUS. 

Sl-CTIOV I. 

Gou^ral Ideas of lJu'sc Si/sfeais. 

Hnuliis li:i\ c no n line, citlicr ior i^eogra- 
JL [)!iy or geometry, hut we arc* not to infer 
tlieiK'e, that they lun e ent ire ly neglected tltesetwo 
&eienees. '{ hey :\vr certainly pnaiy well arijuaint- 
ed w'lth g(‘r)iiK t] \’, hut ilu'v i* 'nr.^ider it. ;in(l with 
some reason, part of the science of numbers; 
and neither can our iieiiominaiiou of geometry, 
waiich siginlic s snrcco iiig, he considcac’d as a very' 
ajipr^^itc tcjui. In tlie rime* of (lie I’amoiis Jaya- 
SiXHA, Ra/a oh tlic learned at his court 

gave it tile mnne of ( 'v//(Vr//-//, >\sv7;/r/, or ;h{' inspec- 
tion and kiuoA iedgc' of liipires ; and a treatise on 
geometry, composed by he, coinmaiid, is stdl called 
by that naiiu’. d hese clcinc'iUs liegin w ith an in- 
(juiry into the propeifu s »;f lines .sim[)lv' combined 
togc'ilu'r, whic'h comhiic.tion is called aeslutra^ or 
intbrmoiis. d'hey ilieii |>roc(*ed to liic considera- 
tion of regular liguics or eshefra, as a triangle', a 
stjiiarc, cube, cS:c. u hilst an angle is called aeshe^ 
irdy or inbirmous. 

The IIijo!//s gi\r v irituis names to geogTa])]fical 
tracts, sueli as liCi a/oa-l osa^ or (reasuie ol* ter- 
rcstiial inanMoiis ; ra-SiUnasa^ or combina- 

tioji (d* eouiiti'ies; jC'C^ma-Sagdray or ocean of 
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mansions or habitable places. Such a geopjraphi^ 
cal treatise is cited by Signor Bavku, uiuler tlie 
corrupted appellation of Ptnvana Sacair am. .Ano- 
ther treatise in iny possession is called Trailocifu- 
darpana, and was given to me l)y the late Mr. 
RfUJiFN Ik’URow, w ho procured it near /Az/v/uv/r. 
Its name signifies the mirror of tlie tliiee worlds, 
meaning hea^ en, earth, and hell, anal aiis\ve]\s ex- 
actly to tlie ticitise ascribed to Saint P' ifnoK, 
and calk'd /^OA-cr/rz/aw.V yV/'/^vv Loci::, ov II.* j'-cuhs. 
It was written same inneiixd. xeai.^ ago, and liie 
copy I have is in xhi \\ :\r 1 7 1 S (jt* \ .n a i' i- 
TYA, In several /b/;ao.AoV. i]?(M-e is a s (eioa ex- 
pressly on the siib'ae^ oi‘ geography, and i a that 
reason called 4v^/. Ir is ab<» mIci:* ini- 

naif d BJiihchfifi da, or ::r ct ion .of tlie eai th. ! xf ( pt 
the wSectiians (‘ontaiin (1 in \\ a Pur/nias, ger^aia'j bieai 
tracts me ina.gaicra.l wrinen in the spcdaii diri^ c ts, 
and are cxtixnxly Ncmcxa as tiny au* (jiseotniK*- 
nanced b\' tli(' sa<x i(!otal cla^s. as are instoiieal 
books, d }n\ tIu \ iu!\a' o1 [(’ll acknowhdged tome, 
saying, they l:a\( the Piirancs; viliat do'^they 
want mote- L-esides, as rliov art' wiiftrri in the 
vulgar ded^ rOo tin \ mo the works of p'nsoii'> not 
sufficiently l<arn(d and iniomuak and \mv apt, ns 
I am told. t'> hri:o:]ii ('eeasionallx- a ii w laictira! 
notions, d i ey are. not. he»\ve\(;, so snict in the 
Dckhin, am! ibt v.a steM' I'aivs oi' Pain/: there, 1 
am credibly informed, ;! .y l)a\(' treatises ex j)r(rssly 
on the siilmet lunh oflnmc.r}' and geoga.ipinx 

d here ai(‘ two ge ographical tracts in .^avo/vv/ ; 
the tjrst, eailefl / n. //nnipraP/ddsa vp/nast' iid, is at- 
tributed to a A M Ad)i n' A, prohaiily the one ot‘ 
that name, who ii\'ed, as W’c sliall see hereafter, 
in the fifth centiny, ami it is said to consist of 
eighteen, or twenty ti]f)nsand s/fer/.v r)r lines : the 
seconfl, called Mioij.hp/'aUdcda-rjji.vasdliu^ is ettii- 
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buted to king Munja, the uncle of the famous 
Bh6ja, who lived in the latter end of the tenth 
century. It is neaslytiie same with the former, 
including some ainendm. uts and additions. These 
two gcograpliical treati‘;oH cannot but be curious 
and interesting, but unfortunately, they are not to 
be hnind in tliis part of India. They are however 
pretty common in the Western jr.irts of it, and par- 
ticularly ?,o in Gurjaral', where they have been 
seen bv several respectable pandits of that country, 
d’lie Trai^Lk'ii'i-dai pan'u, which 1 mentioned he- 
I'orc. is according tothc system of the followers of 
]U;no'ii.\, ai'nl i'l wiitti ri in an uncouth dialect of 
the iiilaiid [larts of liulia, witli a strange mixture 
of Aio/.'xvd .words and plirase.^. 

'flu: Cshkra-Sinmisa is anotlrcr geographical tract 
hv the Jaina-^. v. iiich I hitcly j;rociircd. It is verit- 
teii in Fraci’il asserted hv some to he tiic same 
with the B/di or Mapad'/d dialect, hmt probably 
somewhat diherenr lV.-,n tliat u.serl in the Burnnin 
empire, Siair and 'fhe lidH or Md^ad'hi, 

was the langnagi- used at l!;e court of the emperors 
of fad’d, kings of .l/yg.WV/.x or Idt/tar, and called 
ai>o fddi-piUrc!'', Itcc.insc they v.a-ic descended from 
tile f.imOus I'a! 1 , or Nan da; ami titeir kingdom 
is denominated after them Pol’s hy the Chincst'. 
This last is ;icconijianled by a copious eommentary, 
witii scvcial laiiciful delincatlous oi the w arid, ainl 
of mount .1/(77/. 

'M’ith regard to lustory, the Ifisniu’S rt'ady liave 
nolhiug’ but I'ouninei s, Ij'Oin wiiicli sonle li'uth:-; (.le- 
ca'ionali}’ may be ( alraetcd, as wall as iVom their 
e’co':'. .'.pineal tracts. 'i'hose in SjnxiS'it are 'in- 
i' 7/u/7V/v/.v, or actions of V’tca.vM.t ay i v.a. of kin s 
ibid.! A, am! others. 
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The Vr'ihat-CafhA, is a collection of historical 
anecdotes, sometimes very interesting, and consists 
of 22000 slbcas. 

In the spoken dialects, there is tlie romance of 
PafTHC-R A VA, containing an account of iiis wars 
with Saltan (J iioai ; part of it is in my possession. 
It is exactly in the style of oar old romances in 
Europe, with iicaiiy the same proportion of histo- 
rical truth. 

In several of the Purunas there is an account of 
the principal events, which were ti) take jdacc dar- 
ing the *. These come down as late as 

the eighth and ninth centuries, except in the Agtii 
and the Bhavishpa Purunas, in which there is an 
account written, as usual, in a prophetical style, of 
the principal events, w Inch were to take place, as 
late a.s the twelfth centary. In tlietimeof.AcBAit, 
a supplement uas added, down to JIlma'vi n', as 
is obvious from the lists of tlic kiiiRs of Malxca in 
the second volume of the Ai/iu-.ldu ri. Since that 
time another supplement Ikis heen added, down to 
the beginning of the eighleciith century. 

It is universal!}' acknowledged, titat the* court of 
the king.-, ol’ d/ugi/J //./, now the province o\' Baku r, 
was once, one ot the most brilliant that ever e.xisti'd, 
and tliat icariiiiig wa^ j)rom(jtcd there, through its 
various hraiiclft s. 'I'heir \ criiucuiaf language was 
cultivatcrl, aial many vahiahie treatisf-.s were writ- 
ten in it, in order to ditiuse knowledge anicuig all 
ela.vses of men. Tills, I am informed, was carried 
so far as to incur the resentineiit of the whole sa- 
cerriotal class, who unanimously deelarcd, that 


• Tlie Brahm&udii, Bkdgavat, VUhriu, auU Vdyu Purindt. 
Scctitius ou i- uturily. 
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Magad'ha could no longer be considered as a pro- 
per country for the twice-born to live in, without 
losing the fruit of their good works, and greatly 
impairing their energy in the paths of righteous- 
ness. 

Besides geographical tracts, the Hindus liave also 
maps of the world, both according to the system 
of tlie Puuranics, and of the astronomers : the lat- 
ter arc very cominf)n. They liave also maps of 
India, and of parlicailar districts, in which latitudes 
and iongitudes arc entirely out of question, and 
they never make use of a scale of cajual parts. The 
sea shores; rixcis, and ranges of nuuiiitains, are 
rejU'csc uted in gene ral by straight lines. The best 
map (d' this sort I ever saw, was one of the king- 
dom qt’ S'apdl, presented to Mr. Hastings. It 
was al/out four f(‘ct long^ and two and a liulf 
hroiuk of paste hoard, and the moiiiitains raised 
about an iiieli above the surface, w ith tiK s paint- 
ed all round, d'lie roads w ere icpresentc'd by a red 
line, and the rivers with a blue oe.c. d'b.c various 
ranges were veiy distinct, with the narrow passes 
tiirough tlicm : in short, it waintcd but a scale. 
The \allcv oi' Napdl was aceuratcly delineated: 
but toward the Ixualers of the map, every thing 
was crowed, and in confusion. 

These works, wlietlu r In.s^orical or geographi- 
cal, are most CKtravag int compositions, in which 
little regard iudcc'd is paid to n ich. KingVicicv- 
MA Di iVA had luar lakhs of boa s, carried on carts, 
for I’cnying his luim rous arnnes over lakes and 
riN'Cis. In their tit rCr'es on g(s)graphy, they seem 
to view tlic gh.hc ilaengka juism, as if adorned 
with the li\eriest colonis. ;\ioinitains are of so- 
lid gold, hrig'i:: iike ten ih *ns:md suns; and others 
are of preelons geivjs. Some o-' .silver, borrow the 
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mild and dewy l>eaiTis of the moon. There are ri-* 
vers and seas of liquid amber, clarified butter, 
intlk, curds, aiu! intoxicatinjy licjuors. Geogra- 
phical truth is sacrificed to a syiurnetrical arrange- 
iiient of countries, nioiintains, lakes, and rivers, 
with w fiich th-ev are liighly delighted. There are 
two gc(y>Taj>]i;eal syskans among; the Hindus: the 
first .iiid most ancient is areording to x\\v Purdnas^ 
ill which ti)e Isarth is coiisideicd as a convex sur- 
face gradiiaily sloping toward tlu' borders, and sur- 
rounded by tlu‘ oe(‘aii. d oe second and inodeni 
Systran is that adnpti'd l)y ast ron<)nu')'s, and cer- 
tainly the won'sr of the two. 'riu‘ Paurdnics con- 
SKltTing tlic Jlarth as a flat surthce, orkicarly so. 
their know ledge does not (wund nuieh beyond 
thtMiiil contincaiy ov the sitperior l)^‘!nisj)herc : but 
astronomers, being aeouain.tei! w iib the globular 
shape of liu* Ihirth, and oi‘ ( onr^e with an inferior 
hemisphere, were under theiueessity of borrowing 
largely rVuni ; .bn siijjcrior p u t in olde r to fiii u[> 
th“ mieiior onr. 'i'hns dic'r tsf rnn .^nical know- 
ledge instceui o, I’cinn’ • ' . . ; *■ :«/ ograpliv, has 

augiuented the conies. ’i- : : ..i ; ..d dislocated 
every p<iit, (\eiy e >.‘n‘ in in ':d continent, 
i iie P(.<(^rdnLiS r( [);{-- /. : v ha* Kaitii as 

a liel '’’nejee ; tiiougii ii ;;;v i‘:o context 

to lic oj\'on\'e\ lignr? . .:n i ;ende ^!ojH• all round 

toward the* wli.i. !i i •> a ti. <i b\ a circular 

I'ange of nionntains. c dlcd - //• b\ the Jlin- 

('US ; (ajJ bv ami Ia' <;! ir a.. (‘lent inv- 

tbroiogists At^ds ; Du. :s^ Diniui. i.’oin {\',u SiAiA'rit 
yiid /dv//;/; the nr/ndiif tviin oi' /m>r ihe 
•.olid, or ■tb.e /ur^/cr i 1 .ai tifs^ PfAcui in ibe KdiUi 
iSiVViudr. 

7’bc ./erev and tlu* au'-iejos in general, consider- 
ed tlic EartlMis a flat snriacaa 'Miis idea wun ec;'- 
tuinly a most uaturai one, till tile* .oudy of astro- 
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nomy had undeceived the learned, who, as usual 
at these eaaly times, did not impart this discovery 
to the vulgar. 

On the liigher parts, and in the center of the 
Earth, the Hindus place a mountain standing like 
a column 84000 Vojanas high, 32000 broad at the 
top, and IbOOO at the bottom. It is circular, and 
in the shape of an inverted cone. This idea pre- 
vailed once in the West: for, when CleAxVthes 
asserted that the Earth was in the shape of a 
cone, this, in my opinion, is to be understood 
only of tliis mountain, called ATcru^ in India*. 
Anaximevp^s said that this column was plain, 
and of stone: exactly like tlie ]\Hra-pargiCette 
(parvaia) of the inhabitants of Ceylon^ according 
to Mr. Jor X vj i.LE, in the seventh volume of the 
Asiatic Researches. Tliis mountain, says he. is en- 
tirely of stone, 0’s()0{) Vojanas high, and 10000 in 
circuinfeicnce, and of the same size from the top to 
the bottom. The divines of 'li/ict say', it is square, 
and like an in\eri<‘d pyramid. Some of the fol- 
lowers of lUjDo’n A f, in India, insist, that it is like 
a drum, with a swell in the middle like drums in 
India; and formerly, in the West, Leucippus had 
said the same tliiiiL**; ami tlie llaadfhists in India 
giv e that shape also to isLinds. d'his figure is given 
as an emblem of tlie reunion of tlie original powers 
of nature. Merit is the sacred and primeval Linga: 
and the Earth bcneatli is the mysterious Voni ex- 
panded, and ope n like the Padnia or Lolas. The 
convexity in the eenrie is the Oj Tincct’, or navel 
of Vt.siixu : and tliev often rt'present the phvsiolo- 
j”ieal inyslerics of liieir i( ligi»)n, by the emblem of 
tlie Lotos; where the whole flower signifies both 
the Karth, and the two prineiplcs of its fecunda- 

* Plutarc H ilo plarll. |ilii!osuph, 
t Truiloci/a-dcipaim. 


Von. VIII. 
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tion ; the germ is both MeruBXiA the the pe- 

tals and filaments are the mountains which encircle 
M6ru, and are also the t^'pe of the Yoni: the four 
leaves of the calyx are the four vast regions toward 
the cardinal points: and the leaves of the plant are 
the different islands in the ocean rowmXJambu: and 
the whole floats upon the waters like a boat. The 
Utr.dus do not say, like the Clia/danis, that the 
Earth has the shape of a boat, which is only the 
type of it. It is their opinion, I do not know on 
wliat aiithorit}’, that at the time of tlie flood, the 
two principles of generation assumed the shape of 
a boat with its in order to preserve mankind. 

Enthusiasts among' the Ihudits see these two prin- 
cipies every where, in the elefls of rocks, commis- 
sures of hranclies, j)caks among mountains, &c. 
The Earth is tyj)ilied by a boat ; the ^drgl/a of the 
Jli.’/di/.s, tlie ('i/»d>ii/m of the arc also 

emblems of the F.arth, and of the mysterious V6/ii. 
Tlie Argh<7, or Ct/i/ddt/f??, signifies a \ essei, cup, or 
dish, in wliieh iVuits an.d flowers are offered to the 
Deities, and ought to be in the sha[)e of a boat; 
though we sec many that are oval, eiicidar, or 
squarc. Is wara is caUcd .lig/i(i-/t('//'/ia, (or the 
lord of the hroad-sliaped vessel * :) and Osihis, ac- 
cording to Pi i;ta ilcii, v as eomniamler of the Afgo, 
and was represented hy the Ygi/ptians in a boat, 
carried on tlie shoulders of a great many men, wlio, 
I think, miglit he called, witii propriety, Argo- 
nauts. d'lie ship, worshipped by the <S»ri7, accord- 
ing to Taci i i s, was the Argha, or Argo, and the 
type of the mysterious J VW. d'he Argha, with the 
Liuga of stone, is found all over India as an ohject. 
of worship. It is strewed with flowers, and water 
is poured on tlie J/niga. ’’J'he rim represents Yuni, 
and the fossa mn ietdaris, and instead of the Linga, 


Asiatic liEfscardics, Vol. IH, J(;I. 
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I's'wara might be represented standing in the 
middle, as they used to do in Egypt. 

II. The Hindus have peculiar names for tlie four 
cardinal points, derived from their respective situa- 
tion, with regard to a man looking toward the ris- 
ing sun, wliich is the most proper time to worship 
him. The East, from that circumstance, is called 
Para, and Puma, or before: the West, Apara, 
and Pas'ekima, or behind. The South, being then 
to the right, is callctl Deicsliin'a, and the North 
Vdma, or the left. 

# 

From daeshin'a comes obviously the Grech de.rion: 
the Lali)i dexter, dexierum is i'rom daesh-tir, or 
daeshatiram, towards the right. Pas'cliiina is ob- 
viously a derivative form, the root of which, pas'cha, 
is no longer to he found in Sanscrit, unless in other 
irregular forms, as pnshchdt ; but it is still in use in 
the spoken dialects, in which it is pronounced 
picha, and from pas'cha is derived the Latin post, or 
behind, ixad posiumas {'ox postirnus, answers to pas' - 
chima, or pas'chu/n, in the spoken dialects. Para 
is the English woxd fore : thus we say a fairy from 
the Persian Peri. It is also pronounced pra, as in 
pra-pdda, tlic fore-foot, or Ibie part of the foot, 
including the Tarsus and Afetatarsus ; and from it 
is deri\’ed the Lati/i pree and the Greek pro. From 
this circumstance there arose a peculiar division of 
the old continent ; the midland countries are called 
Mad'hyama, or in the middle; those toward the 
East Para, but more generally Purva: Para is 
used oftener as an adjective noun, as Para-Gan'- 
died, the Eastern Gan dica. 'I'he countries towards 
the West are flenominated Apara, Apar. Its de- 
rivatives are aparam, aparen a, an adverb ; aparica, 
aparied, apariea/n, masculine, feminine, and neu- 
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tCr*. This division is used in scripture, in which 
the apcllations of Parvaim and Opkir, siepiify the 
countries to the East and to the West. 'I'hese de- 
nominations arc not <leducible from the Hcbrao, 
but only from the Sanscrit language: and Apar 
and Jparica are the same with Ophir, Aphar, and 
Africa. In Hehrerc, the word Ophir, without 

? oints, is written Aupir ; and the learned bishop 
.owrii derives Africa from Aupir or Auphir. That 
country, we are fold, was thus called from a cer- 
tain ApHR(ts, or AiMiRAfs, who was the .son of 
S.ATfuv and the nvmjih Pm :ai ka, according to 
the chronicle. He was thp brother of Pi- 

cus and Cniuo\, and is called Apmak by Ctnut- 
Nus. Another ancient author, as I have some- 
where read, calls him Opiiuis andAriiRA; and 
says he was a eoinpanion oi’ Hi iicei.Ks: and Is i- 
Doaes addst, that the apcliation of Ascr was siip- 
j)oscd to ha\e been ^Ipcr originally. The word 
Aparica is then synonymous \\ ix\\ Ibcricu-s, [herica, 
&ic. The Lal 'ui word Aprims seems to have been 
used to dctiotc a wcst®|^’ situation, as being iiKue 
fa\oured with the congfuial warmth of the sun. 
This ridiculous notion,' »^ill prevaient among the 
country people in many parts (tf Europe and in /«- 
dla, originated from a supposition, that tbe*Earth 
was a t!at surface. 1 hus liiev say, that part of the 
country is fertile, being under tiie sun of three; 
but the other is not so, being under tiie sun of 
nine o’clock. '1 he word Apcn ica is nf)t used by 
the followers (»f Pkaii.ma' to denote the W’estern 
parts of the world; but it is constantly so lyv the 
Baudd'liists. Ihus in Ara and in Ca/ion, the 
Western parts of the world are called, lyv Mr. .Jo- 

* Annrirn is h rPL^'ihir iitivi* form, hut ri.ul in n<^‘ in tlii.s part of 
India: wt it is in tlie flialcrt froiii tfie V/rz/Ar/cJ carrent in Ceulon, 
where it is written Apriat, and Aparrra. 

t I.'^IDL RUS tie ori.i;hiihus. 
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iNViLLE^ Aprica-Dani, and Aparehgo-Daneh by 
Captain Mahovy. These denominations are Sati^ 
scrity Aparica-Dhcmi the Western mansions, or 
countries. Dhani is a place of abode in Sanscrit: 
in the language of Tibet, it is den, and signifies also 
a country t; and the w ord den, in English, claims 
the same original derivation. Tlie BurmaJis, say 
Amaragoja, w hich is still a fiirtlier corruption like 
Apparchgo. The Isastern parts are called, in ■ eijlon, 
P urii'a-wcedesegch from the ScDtscrit Purva-dcba, or 
Put'va-vidcha, or / /V/eZ/^/vyr/ in a (lerivative form, the 
country of or toward tlic I'list. In Ava tliey 

say Pivppi-ridchd, but it should be P roppi-vidcha ; 
for Mr. lluciiAN AN, in his intircstino; account of the 
leaniin*; and inaniins of ii)c iiiintu'hs, informs us, 
that in tiiat count ly they ”;cnciully use the letter I 
for l{ ; I Inis in the dialect they s:iy Purob, and 

Pob for tlic East. The North is called, by tlic Sinha- 
ins, Oot ooroocooroo- Dcucli'miu h , accoi (lini^ to C ..ptain 
Allow, from the Sanserit Vttara-euru, still used 
to signify the Xorthern parts of the old (‘ontinent. 
Tlic same is called V neheagni by the Bunnahs, ac- 
cording to Mr. IJeenANAX ; hut in the account of 
P. Sanc;kumano, lent to me hv Captain Komaine, 
it is U ndeiigra, which seems to he hut a corrup- 
tion from i‘t t((ra-ea)'ii. dhe Southern ] arTs are 
called Jambu-dicipit in Ceifhni^ and Zalni-di'i hy the 
Burnuihs. In the Idifu Parana, the 1 -s ein part 
of the old continent is ccjually c ailed Pan'anhcipa as 
\\\ Ceiflon and Ava, and the ri\’cr (// /< v is called 
Apara-gan du d, or We stern (raiidica; whence wm 
ina^' safely eoneliulc*, that they said also Apara- 
dic/pa for the W'esi. Ajiaroiam aiul A (art pa are 
regular derivati\ t* forms trom Apara ; and iiomthem 
is obviously dei ived Iberia, tile ancit n^ ii ime of 
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the Western parts of Europe^ including Gatd and 
HoMEii uses, in that sense, the appellations 
of Hypereia and Aptra*; Abera is found m Apollo- 
dorm; for thus we must read instead of Abdera, as 
wc shall see hereafter. It is well known to the 
learned, that, at a very remote period, Europe and 
Africa were considered but as one of the two grand 
divisions of the world; and that the ap]>ellation of 
Africa was even extended to the Western parts of 
Europe, all along the sliores of the Allaufic, Hence 
the West wind, or Zeplnfrus; is ( ailed the Lt/lnan 
or AJrkan wind; and Homkr, if I am not mista- 
ken, makes Zcphijnos to blow diiectly iVoiii Lfna, 
or Africa into Greece, 

Instead ik para and puna, the word nmelia, face, 
or front, is often used, i)ai tieular!} in the spoken 
dialects, and some tinuvs witli the augmentative 
particle su; and in rlie dialect of Bcniea!^ .sho; thus 
they say sho lauch, right in front, due East. 
Though e(]ually grammatical, yet it is not ii.^ual to 
say, Su-para, Su-J)urea^ Sho^para, oi‘ Sho-purva, in 
that sense. It seems, however, that it w onee in 
use; lor in Seiipture we have Pareaiui and Se-par- 
vaim, or Se-pharea'rue th(‘ iiaim; of a eoiiiitr\', the 
situation ot whieli i^ hv no means well ascertained; 
yet It js probable, that it was near the mountains 
of St-ph(n\ pv Se-paru, tow ard,^ the Ikist, according 
to Scripture : and it is not unreasonahle to suppose, 
that Parvaim, !Se-pbarraiui, with the moimtains of 
Sc-phar, Ixdong to the same eountiv, whit h I lake 
to he ludia, called by the (op/.s\ Sfphvir ; and by no 
means to be e(>iifouiHled with Ophir, India is also 
called, by flrsvemi s and Josi ioii s, Si(-phif\ or 
Su-phir ; and So^phorii l)v Ihtoeoi’n s (. 

• Onyss. Lib. V I . v. 4, H Lib. \ JI . v. ^ AnulioJ. Biblioth, 
p. Lib. II §. )0. 

t l^KOCoriUs in Scliol. ad Lib. 3, Ueguiii. 
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The Sanscrit ' appellation of Punmn, for the 
Eastern countries, is written Parvim in Hebrew 
without points; but with points it becomes Par- 
raim, which appears in a plural form. The Sep- 
tuagint read Pharvai?a ; and, in that case, in the 
singular number, it sliould be Pai^va or Pharva, 
In the course of etymological enquiries, I have al- 
ways found it more convenient to read the Hebrew 
without points, when the affinity is obviously 
greater, llius the word in question is written 
without points P-r-v-\-ni^ or with the vowel inhe-, 
rent to every consonant, as in Sanscrit^ and tlie 
common Nae;;ri, Pa-ra-ra-i-nia : the only difficulty 
in Acg77 and Hebrew, is to find out, in a word, 
A\ liat consonants aic to coal(*scc. The words Se- 
phar, and Se-phareaim, witho’ut tlte points, are to 
be read Se-para and Se-jkown/r 

The mountains of Se-phar seem to he that range 
called Be-pjfrras by Pioi.kmv, and placed by him 
to the North of Z/cV/V/, answering to the first l ange, 
or snowy mountains. This range, in Ptoj.kmv, 
begins at llardwar, and instead of Z?t/y/; 7 vev, seve- 
ral authors r<‘a(l Scpjirra.s'. In N/zmc/ //, Sn-para^ 
and Pi-para or Bi-para^ for thus it is geauTaily pro- 
nounced, are synonvinous, and pciteclly iriaunma- 
tical, tliough perhaps new r u^-ed; and siinufy ri^ht 
hejore, due P.:isr. B}-pi!)'L{ signities as. o Pastern- 
most ; and, in its first acceptation, is tiie s one 
with be/o/'c in Prpiisir wliicdi is iniW synonymous 
Avith /e/r, or (ijurc: yet tlnae is no dmd't Put that 
formerly it was otherwise, and that /a/cre signified 
ripbt a/ore. It is true, that the partieies .at, and 
bi like g(', in the dialects trom \h{xGolbi(\ arcoficu 
used without enhancing the signitication of th(' 
word diev are |)refi\ed to. 'i'liUs /ere and bi/ere, 
para, sc-pai'a, bi-para, and sa-maeha, or sho-aareha, 
in Bengalee, signifv the same tiling. The [losteii' v 
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of Shem, we are told in scripture, dwelt in the 
country extending from Mtsha as thou goest unto 
Sephar, a mount of the East. I’his seems to be 
meant as an explanation of the word Sephar, and 
at all events implies, that this mountain was a great 
way to the Eastward. In Europe they called the 
West Hesperus, and the country toward the West 
Hesperia. Tliat country is considered by the Pau- 
rhiics, as the abode of the (iods, or Surdlapam, an 
appellation well known to the learned, and applied 
by them, in conformity with the Pitrau'as, to the 
Westernmost part of Eitnpe. or the British Isles. 
Another denoniinution for Suraiiniam, and which 
might be Sanscrit, is I sd-puru, or I s'-puru. though 
probably nev er used, 'riiis was pronounced by the 
Gothic tribes .'Is-burh, ul.s-bijrig. .Is-purgiuni: they 
said also As-i^arcl, which im|)iies the same thing. 
There Is'a, or I.s'vcaka V'jsiinu, resides with all 
the Gods. 

The word Isa was pronounced .Isos, .Isiui, bv 
the Greeks, As by the Goths; and for />///•.', n\ pnru, 
the Goths .said hurh, byrig, or burgh ; the Greeks 
pyrgos. The words . Is-puri, .Is-burh. . Isp/iigiuui, 
Jjespcriis, are pronounced by the Persians, As- 
burj; where hurj or Imriijs, is synonymous with 
puri, purh, lS'c. In their romanees, we see Cni- 
caus going to the mountain iA' .Iz-htirj. oi' As-hurj, 
at the foot of winefi the sun sets, to fight the I)ic- 
.sejid, or white dev il, the I dra-daityu of the Purdt- 
nas, and wiiose abode was on the seventh stage of 
the world, answering to the seventh iioiic of the 
Baudd htsts, arnl the sixth ot the .l‘urdntcs; or, in 
other vverds, to , the W hite GLiiul. '1 he Ge///.v, it 
is true, \A'di'C(\ As-baeh, or .Js-gard, in the East; 
for whi n tliev ii id cf^injucred the W'estern abode 
oftheGod>, they found mnie there; and rather 
than give up tiiis idle notion, the}- sujiposcd that 
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Js-burh, or Js-gard^ was in the East. Bedsides 
mount Miru is another SurMayam^ As-burh^ As- 
gdrd, and is in the East. 

I'he Jms and the Arabians, to tins day, call the 
South Yaman, Yamuiy and Jamin, which imply the 
right. The llhidus call the South also Yamya or 
Jdmya^ and Yamasya; because Yam a (Pluto), 
called also Vaman, js the guardian otT hat quarter: 
and when Piavv* sa}s, that the Hindus called 
the South Drainasa, it should he Diamasa, from 
Jamasya, as DiiiDiinut tor Jannind, the n\ tv Jurnnd. 
We lKi\e seen that d'wion in (ircv/c, and de.vtt 7 \ 
dcvtenim in Latin, are derived from the Sanscrit 
daeshtna, dacsluhtir. and (lacshU'tirain : and it is 
not iinj)rohal)le, hut tliat sihishr, shdislrum, sinis- 
tcriuni, or the le ft in Latin, and (U i-^iinus, aristcran 
in Circik, are (‘(|u:iliy dciiNcd iKnn the Sdiiscrit 
^Senis-iir, or \Si nis-liraj/a and ji rarmatiraw, or 
Aras-t'innn : that is to say, S\rria\',s quarter, in 
the same inaniicr that ihc Ilinuns say, Vama's 
<]uarter, h/j’ tiie Sonlii; ior hiMu, or Akah, re- 
sided in the Nortli : Jl eiTTK gave him that quar- 
ter for his residenee, and made Ihm guardian of 
it. Sa'j lhn, according to Ciei no and Jh uiahch, 
was peculiarly woishipjicd hy tlic )iations in the 
M estci 11 parts Europe, and in the Xortli ; though 
the latter says, that, in processor tine, his wor- 
ship began gnuluaih. to (kriiiie tiiere. lie was 
born in the leti, and pcn'-iied on the right. The 
Creeks and Ilotnan^ toiisideud tltc' South as on the 
right, and the Xoitli on the k it. Among them, 
as well as the Uinda^^, the right was coiiMtHaed as 
more honouitdik*, and, of eomse, in woisnipping 
and peii’orming |noeess;ons, they turned towards 
the right, keeping the ohjcet ol tlu n w (nsnq) on 
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the right; but the Greeks; says PtiNY, on these 
occasions, turn to the left: anrl, among the Greeks 
and Rohians, in their races in the circus, they 
drove round the Spina, or ridge in tlie middle, 
keeping it all the while on their left. The Hindus 
seem to have al\va\ s c’onsidered the four cardinal 
points ill the same light ; lint various systems ap- 
peared at didcrent times, in other parts of the 
world. ]\M r i no( L F s, accort 1 i ng to i . u i a uc j i , 
maintained, that th.e slimmer solstice happened in 
the right, or Xoi th: and tim \vinr( r solstice in tlu* 
lelt, or Soutli. dliis system pre\ ailed once in tlie 
^Vest, and of course the cst w'as Ix forc, and tin* 
East behind, or aparanK Sc. from that 

time the wuntca* so!^ticc \\as called hy the La/i(//cs\ 
Hibcniiira, w hicii canmg i)c dcrix ed from hpcnc^\ 
winter. d1hs C’)m^ s tVoni tlic Simscrii huca ; 
and, in a (leri\a:tivc foian, /a/ ova/ and lafiiiaio, snow; 
and /oy/7;av ii^'pli' s tlic snowv sc vison : and mount 
Haintos, or Ihtaais, in y7o»v//'C, sigaiifics the snowy 
mountain; and as the W^'st was fh.cii bcl'crc, it 
was called Sa-para or Zrphijrus, St-phar and Sc- 
pprrus, like' that taiiu iis ramgc of mountains ni the 
East, mentioned by i^ioi.iong and in li:c Hibk*. 
King'JeuA, a iVnnous antiqnaiA’, vaas also of opi- 
nion, lliat t.a X'( rdi is on the light; and th.is is 
continned by fw :i;i ^ : s "j a i ifs. d hc Kpi/pii</ns, 
says P;i i.\aen. pieced ilie Noitli on tlic riglit, 
and the ii.e n il. l'h(^e alrmations must 

ha\ c ocfc-i^ u,. d b uds amcmg ai-giiis ami astrolo- 
gers ; ami wiiv', j)ioi)a})lv euher aduntltd or r*- 
jeeud at (i;t:irent timc<, aeeordiiie; t(> tl.c' [)o\ver 
and inflmiice or po ’vcdinp; factions, d'his hap- 
periccl no le-.s than ld,u liucs in r;-upf ; and, of 
coinse, ffjcr times tl. wheoau the sun rises 

and sets, Wiw enu'^ieeiad in dilUicail points of 
VKW, end jict j\r(l (iiih'u iit demmnnat loiw ; and 
well they might say to iTr that the siiii 
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Jiad four times altered the time of its rising and 
setting. Twice it rose where it rose before; and 
twice it did set, where it was seen to rise before. 
All this happened, they said, without the least al- 
teration in the cliimitc of Egypt, These enigmas, 
or paradoxes, were much admired formerly, and 
they were not very willing to explain them. 

Tlie same tiling liappimed in Europe ; for the sun, 
shocked at the abonjinahle repast of Atkeus, turned 
back, and set wiiere it use d to rise* before ; that is to 
say, an alteration t()ok plaee in tlu‘ application of the 
denomination of /a /ryy-t’ and right and left, 

witli regard to tin* four cardinal points; and 
Arin-es is rcjjrcscutn} as a famous astronomer, 
who explaiiusl tlic yfaiiy revolution of the Sun, 
pt'rforined in acamuaiy direction: in ^^onse(|uence 
of which th<‘ Sim is .vaid, by llie BiUhuf hlsLs^ and 
also by Jh'u/iuic/:^^ to ri.se in ila' and to set 

ill the Ihist; and tin' iainous nionnt<tin of Jsfa- 
giro, behind wliu li the* Sun -disaiijicars, is called 
also tlie nioui]t:iin of the rising Siiii, or Udaya-gin^ 
and even MuluuLnjiL In the extiacts trom nianu- 
seri])ts, in tiie librniy (>f ihc king of Eriuice, there 
is one iVom riie goidin meadows oi' tiie iamoms 
JVIasol’ih, who ii\cd in t!ie t(mili ecninry. The 
author says.^ that in the ojunion of some philoso- 
])iicrs, ■ the rciu’wal o!' the woihi would happen, 
when tlie csrelc* ol tlie iiiling .>Otis sinhl he ticcami- 
plished ; tlieii vvlmr iuul been North will be South, 
iiut, at;eoi(Iing ti; the ludiurr, says lie, the Sun 
remains 3000 \ cars in eaeh oI the t\v(a\'e signs, 
and jieiiornis Ins levointion in tiie hea'.'cns in 
So, 000 years. I’liat, w lien i.e passes tiirougii the 
mciidional tlie W'« lici will he reversed; North 

will bccariiie South, ami Smitli v\ id 1 eeonie North : 
tliat is to say, a.H [ take i: to he, tiie North will 
be considcied as the right of tiie world, ami the 
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South as the left. Some Hindus are 6f opinion, 
that, at the end of the Calpas, a total renewal of 
the world will take place, and every thing will 
be reversed ; the g’ods will become devils, and the 
devils gods. The giants, they acknowledge, were 
Purca-dtvas, or tlie iirst gods. The Eppptians, 
perhaps, entertained tlie same notions, and the 
mythologists m tiie W est certainly did. 

III. Ac.othcr division of tlic world, is into a 
mainland and islands, whi< li i.s also that of .scriji- 
ture, in whi -li- the isles of the nations, or lic- 
hagoiin, are often mentioned. 'I'his divi.sion ha.s 
also been admitted by Musulmam, who cttil tlicm 
Jtzair-abmaiu. ( omm.entators nmierstand by them, 
not only tlie islaiub, but also the peninsulas in 
the W estern parts of tlie old eontinent ; for in 
Sanscrit, <hcipu implies only a eoiintry, with wa.teis 
on both Sides : so that, \ikc ./a lira It in /iruhit, they 
may signify either i.slands or peninsulas; (heipa 
■AX\d jazirun are f)t'tr!i used to signilV eoiintries l»or- 
dering upon tiie sea only, lly the isles of nations, 
the isl.'uuis, peninsulas, and ni;iiitiiiie eoiintiies in 
tl'.c W e -t, anti pai tieularly in Europe, are under- 
stood: itisesaii so with xkc Piiurdn u s, who are 
very little acepiaiuted with the hastem prirts of 
the old eontiiieiit, e\ en to a surpi isnig degna , ar.d 
much liss tluu we could reaiioiialily .suj'i't se. 

The mo.st reinarkaljic fe.itiire of this ysteni is 
mount jllcru in tlie eentic, the OlpiUjUis of ihe 
Hindi's, th.e place of abode of IIuau.m.a, and his 
Saldid eoiigiegation. or court. 'Ibis mountain 
ma<le also part of li e eosmograjdueal swsteiu of 
the ./('.'i S' ; for Isa: \ii, making use of such notii ns 
as were gi la. r.iiiy K e( i\ ed in lies time, in fioJiH es: 
Luciikk, in Siinsrnl bwAKBii.xM'. or light ol" 
heaven, boa.stiiig that he would t.salt his throne 

1 
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above the stars of God, and would sit on the 
mount of the congregation, in the sides of the 
North. Mini has also tlie name of Sabka, because 
the congregation or assemhiv of the Gods is held 
there, on its northern side. The hill of God is 
also frequently alluded to in the psalms, though, 
in some instances, it seems to imply mount Moriah. 
Musulmam have admitted this mountam, under 
the name of Caf, though they confound it, in ge- 
neral, with the mountains of Localoca, which sur- 
round tlie world : but wiic!! they say it is the vatad, 
or of the world, tliis is to be understood of 
mount which the Paur/nt ics describe exactly 

in the shape (<f a pivot ; and even Alvru, in Samcrit, 
signilies an axis or pivot. According to Anque- 
'iii. Dupeukov, the Parsis call this centrical 
mountain 'I'inh; and tlic whole world is equally 
surrounded by an immense range of mountains. 
In Cn/Zo/K this surrounding range is called Chacra- 
xartta, according to Captain Mahon wliich, 
in Saascrit, signities any thing in tiie shape of a 
ring or coir, 'i'hc Bannahs cal! it Zcthici-vcda, 
whicli woid is pronoiiced.Vrt/iTfxY/ by i\!r. Joi.xvi lle, 
and said to signify the world in general. In Zetkia- 
va/a, vtila signilies a ring, or any thing in an an- 
nular sh:t|.c, from tlie Sanscrit vulua ; and Zttkia- 
rdla, or Sakivtll, may he a corruption from S'acpa- 
Tiilifd, tlie ring of S'a'cya or Ide dd'ha, wlio is sup- 
posed to have m ule it. Tlie U'estern inythologists 
suppiised the world, and its .seas, to lie surrountled 
by a land, or continent, of a ciicular figure, ac- 
cording to Plui akcm, and Sir.F.Nbs's narrative, as 
related by Ki.i an ; and the jiilot of the vlrgonaitfs, 
being near Peace, ou Iceland, was very much afraid 
of being' driven on its shores 1. 
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There are several divisions of the old continent ; 
the first, and tlie most ancient, according to the 
PurAnas, is into seven (hctpas ; the Batuld'hists in 
India reckon eight of them, this number being a 
favourite one among them. The followers of Bud- 
dha in Tibet, Ctylvn, and jiva, have retained the 
Brdhmenkal divisions, and reckon I)ut seven. This 
division was made by Privavratta, the eldest 
son of SwAYAMBHUVA, oi Ad.vm, in his old age, 
aind previous to his withdrawing into solitude. 
He had ten sons, and it was his intention to di- 
vide the whole Earth between them ecpially : but 
three of them renounced the world : their Jiamcs 
were AIf.d h.a', AGN iioiu, and !\Ii\ a, or Mitija. 
In the same inaniur Xi rtux e divided the AtUnilix 
between his ten sons : one of them had (iadvs, at 
the extremity of the Allantis to his share. The 
Atiautis was probably the old continent, at the ex- 
tremity of which is (imlts. 'J'his island or conti- 
nent is supported by \hAi{A'n.v on one tusk accord- 
ing to tlie Paurun tes : but according to mvtholo- 
gist, in the Most, An as ,sup|)orted the heavens, 
though, lie is said some times to Mijiport the world. 
The Mmuliiiaiis that the Earth is sujrjiorted on 
the horns ol a bull. ibis Atlanlis was over- 
whelmed with a flood likewi'.e ; ami it seems that 
by the Atlantis, w e sbonid umieistand tlie antedi- 
luvian Isarth, over which ten princes were born to 
rule, according to the mythology of the West: 
but .seven of them only s:ite upon the throne, ac- 
cording to the Paurda'ks. d lie names of these 
islamis are Janihti projKr or Jadia, Cas'a, Plac.slia, 
Sulmati or Sulmaln, Crauneha or Craun'da 'Sara 
and Pushcara. d'ht^e dwipait, or countries, give 
their names to so nniny respective zones round 
Mcru, wliieli is the name the Paurdnic-s give also 
to the Poles. I f we d isregard enti rely tlie diagrams, 
or fanciful scliemes, of the astronomers, and adhere 
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to the text of the Pur Mas, we shall immediately 
perceive that these ^ven zones are really our seven 
climates : for Jambu, or India, is the first, and Push* 
atra is declared to be at the furthest extremities 
of the West, and in the same climate with Uttara 
Curu ; which last is expressly said to be the coun- 
try lying' South of the Xorthern ocean. Pushcara 
is the Thule of PTor.KMv, and the modern Iceland, 
under the Arctic circle, at least, the sensible one. 
It is true that ihc seven climates, in general, were 
not siipposccito extend nuich beyond the mouth of 
the J lor ij ':/ hems : l;ut Ptotemy, and Agatueme- 
i!us, by dividing caeli climate into three parts 
(like the Hindu':, wlio divi<le the seven zonc-Iike 
regions of ile;>\ eii, Hell, and i'.ai th into tlirce, the 
Inginniiig, the iniddie, and tlie end), thus made 
t\\ ciiTy-one Mil)orciinate climates, extending from 
the e(]uator to the polar circle. Every climate was 
denoniinafed from sonu: fainons city, country, or 
island in if; ilins we have the /one or climate of 
Mcr'iii', tiiat of Rhodes, d'lie dwipas, or cli- 
mates of tlie gradually increase in breadth, 

I’rom the e<iu.(toi to the polar circle, from a whim- 
sical notion tlmt tlic\ are all e(|ual, as to the super- 
ficial contents. The seven zones of the Hindus 
eorrespoiul with the following eountries ; Jambu is 
Judiu, Cusa tinswers to the eountries between the 
Persian gulf, the Casjnun se;i, tiiul tlie Western 
boundary oi’ l/aiia. Plnesha ineludes the lesser 
yisia. Anne), lit, tU'. '.SWh.w/// is bounded to the VV'est 
by the t Vw.’."/// ^eas : that is to sav. tlie Adriatic 
: nd Pallie .sr’o. Craancha ineludes Gej'manii ; 
'Sacam, the Rri.ish i-sies; and Pushcara h Iceland. 

'\\\e P^airdn'^-s, however, cottsider these seven 
z<iiK s ill a \ e!y diilereni bglit, and the text of the 
Put\'i)u:s is ecjixdiy aindieabie to their scheme. Ey 
dKn; they mo’iu.i in genera!, tlie North pole, 
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but the context of the Purin’as is against this sup^- 
position. In these sacred books, AUru is consi- 
dered solely as a point to the North of India, from 
■which four large rivers issue, and flow toward the 
four cardinal points of theworld : and we frequently 
read of countries and places said to be to the North 
of Mkru, others are declared to be West, East, 
South, and North-west from it. This surely can 
have no reference whate\er to the North pole, 
where the denominations of North, East, and West 
vanish. 

This Alh'u will appear in the sequel of this work, 
to be to the North of India, on the elevated plains 
of Tartarif, and in the latitude of forty-fi\e de- 
grees. This point is considered in tlie Purdnas, as 
the center of the world as known to the Hindus: 
there is its zenith or Mem, whieli is as ajrplicahlc 
to a line passing through the centre, zenitli, and 
nadir of a jdace, as to that passing through the 
pole.s. In whatever light we consider Mem, it is 
always the centre of the world, as delineaterl hv 
the Paurdnks. Cosmas, snrnained Indoimfis- 
Tf.s, from his travels into India, in the sixth cen- 
tury, says, that in his time the Brahmens asserted 
that, if a line was drawn from China to Greece, it 
would pass through the centre of the world, or 
through this Meru. The Paurdnks and astrono- 
mers in India, had not then attempted to disligure 
their cosinographical system : and did not, at that 
period, consider Mini as the North pole. Hound 
this point they draw seven zones, and the context 
of the Purdtras is as favourable to this supposition, 
as to the former, because these zones equally pass 
through the above islands, 'i’liese zones have in- 
troduced much confusion, and entirely disfigured 
their geogr ipincal s\ stem. They arc by no means 
countenanced in the body of iiie Purdnas\ being 
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duly introduced in a section of some of them called 
^hu<harida^ or section of the Earth, which seems 
to be interpolated, and of a more recent date. 

The Hindus, and the followers of Budd’ua, differ 
considerably about the shape, and situation of the 
zones. The Paur/niics say, that they are so many 
concentric circles and situated be- 

tween it and the land v/hich bounds the Universe, 
and the first climate is that of Merit, included in 
the dunpa Jamba: amonj^* the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the first climate was that of yl/eroe. Astro* 
nomers ha\’ing* discovered that the Earth is of a 
globular form, ha\ e placed lluan within the South- 
ern hemisphere, wliich they fill up entirely. The 
liaudd'hists of Jihet represent these zones as so 
many concentric squares between Jamhu or India, 
and mount J/er/e The followers of BcDifuA in 
Ceylon considca- them as so many circles, but place 
them also hetu een Jamba and ul/e/ve considered as 
the North i)ole. ThvJaiinfs in India ha\ c, in great 
measuK* adopted the Hindu system : hut reckon 
right du'ipas. Ihu ipU'di ha-mai hat Jd^a sara, the 
whole world consists of ('ight dieipas, says the au- 
thor of tlu' 'rrailocya-darpana. ITough the fol- 
lowers of Ih Dohi A sct'in to reckon seven drr'pas, 
Hke the Hindus, they really rc'ckon eight ; for Merit, 
is not included among the se^en : they say the se- 
ven ranges ot mountains, or zones round : 

hut th(‘ Paardnics consider Merit and Jamhu as 
one of t hear se\ en dieijias’. Se\ tai is a tavouiite and. 
fortunate numher among the tlindus : cighi among 
the liaudd hist s ; and niiu‘ formerly in the West, 
and in the North Asia. Tctwceii these zones, 
there are se ven se as, or rive is only, ae cording to 
some oF the followers of Hi od'ha, and some Hin- 
dus also, 'fhere arc c\ cn sonug who consider these 
oceans, or rivers, citlicr as one, or unlv us so many 
VoL. ATIE V 
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branches springing from one head, and winding 
seven times round Mhu, according to the Paura- 
w'tcs, or, eight times, according to u\e Baudd'hists : 
but according to Skrvujs, the Styx went nine 
times round the Earth. They reckoned, accord- 
ingly, nine seas and nine duipus, or worlds. These 
nine worlils are noticed in tlie Edda-Samudr, and 
the nine oceans arc inentioncd hv Pi.t;T.\ucH, who 
informs ns tliut a certain 'fiwarc/ius vhitcd the ora- 
cle of Thophoxu .s, wiitic, in a vision, he saw the 
islands of the departed in the eighth part, or divi- 
sion of tl'ic ocean. 'I licse islands, according to tlie 
Hindus, and the fpllnwers of Jixa, arc constantly 
placed in the lust sea hut one: thus they arc in the 
sixth, accortling to the Hindus: in tlic seventh, 
according to the Jainas: but tlic Western mytho- 
logists placed them in thceigiith, because they rec- 
koned nine seas. Nine was held a my.stieal and 
sacred nundHr in the Xortliern parts f)f tlie old 
continent, fioni C/dna to tlie extremities of the 
West. The C/ndiri obsirved the ninth flay, month, 
and year, saerilicing mhiefy nine men, as many 
horses, &c. The number sc'. en was liehl to be sa- 
cred by tlie Hebrexs, and also by Musulmdus to 
this day, who reckon seven climates, seven sea.s, 
seven heaven-, and as many hells. According to 
Jiabbis and authors, the body of An.-vM 

was made of seven handl'uls ol’ mould taken from 
the seven stages of the J'.arfli: and, iiuleed, tlie 
seven zonc.s, or langcs of mountains, arc arranged 
by tlie Hbiduslike so many steps, rising gradually 
one above another, in such manner tliat Jllcru look's 
like an immense pillar or obelisk with a case, either 
circular or square, and consisting of seven .step.s, 
but, according toothers, of eight, lii- even nine. 
The length, or height, of this oliclislc is to its 
breadth, as 84 to ](>. The Hindus generally rejire- 
sent mount M6ru of a conical hguic, and kings 
:} 
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^ere formerly fond of raising mounds of earth ia 
that shape, which they venerated like the divine 
Meru^ and the Gods were called down by spells to 
come and dally upon them. They are called M6ru- 
^'rrngas, or the peaks of Mcra, There are four of 
them either in, or near Benares: the more modern, 
and,, of course, the most perfect, is at a place call- 
ed Sdr-natlr It was raised by the son of an Em- 
peror of in Bengal, with his brother, in the 

year of ViCRAM a'i'^itva, 108:3, answering to the 
year of Christ, MYll, as mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion lately found tlicn*. d'his emperor had, it seems, 
annexed Benares to his dominions, for he is rec- 
koned as one of the kings of Benares, under the 
name of Buddoia-sexa. This conical hill is about 
sixty feet high, with a small but handsome octa- 
gonal temple on the summit. It is said, in the 
inscription, that this artificial hill was intended as 
a representation of the moi Idly ]\leru, the hill of 
God, and the towia- oi' Babel, with its seven steps, 
or zones, .was pn)l)abl}^ raised with a similar view*, 
and for the same purpose. 

I observed before, that tlie Hindus place Jamhu 
within these seven inclosures, while the heterodox 
Baudd’hists: insist that it is without, and that these 
seven ramies of mountains, or divipas, pass between 
it and Mlru. As these zones, ranges, and inclo- 
snres arc impossible, and, of course, never existed, 
they are to be rejected ; but the countries, and 
islands, after which they were denominated, and 
through whicli they are supposed to pass, probably 
existed with their surrounding seas.' The Nubian 
geograplier is the only author, I believe, who has 
connected the seven climates with as many seas, 
or ratlicr bays, and gulfs, as he calls them. 

IV. The first, or du ipa of Jambuy commonly 
called India, was fornici lv an island, as itwappears 

U 2 
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from the inspection of the country. The 
provinces along the Gauges from llari-dw^r^ down 
to the mouth of that river, was formerly an arm of 
the sea : and, in the same manner, toward the West, 
another arm of the sea extended from tlie mouth of 
the Indus to Harldxcar, and there met the other 
from the East. A delinealion of the Northern 
shores ot India could not be attended with much 
clifiiculty, as they are, in general, sulhciently ob- 
vious. 1 he sea coast may he traced from the Neel- 
gur mountains to lldjanu'ihl, where it turns sud- 
denly to tlie Most, i'liere the slif)re is hold, and 
rises abruptly, torming a promontory, consisting 
chiefly ot large rounded stones, irregularly lieaped 
together, hut these irregular h(‘a])s may be (mly 
the ruins ot more regular si rata in the mountain. 
These stones arc*, in general, of an oval, yet irre- 
gidar shape, about two Wet long, sometimes three. 
Their sn])erior and inferior surfaces are somewhat 
flattened, and, in sonu* in.^tances, 1 thouglit I per- 
ceived, that one was eoneave and tlie other con- 
vex. I found, also, tliere some / Ulcajiic nuclei above 
one foot and a lialf in diameter : in one that was 
broken the interior coals were very ol)\ ious: the 
outward siivtaec* was lemarkahle ibr numerous 
cracks and lissur^ s, soir.c \ c i dc’C]), and ail form- 
ing together a varietv ol‘ incguiai' figures. T his I 
found at tlie foot of the hill, near the Sdcri-gul/j/ 
pass ; unibrtunately, 1 am not sulhc ienlly ae()uaint- 
ed with Natural History lo ( utcr uj)on such a sub- 
ject; and 1 shall coneliKie with olsser\ ing, that I 
conceive the ca^eade iA' A/ufi-jirnd, lua'ii this place, 
to be tlic remains of the crater of a \Tilraiio. This 
I mentioned with a view to engage* the atlenliou 
of persons lietter (jualific <1 than I am, for such eii- 
quir es 


^ Jill coii;<ajueiiCf ot Mi. sami’M. Davik, some Uii f 
ago, requesltHl a tVa/wa/i well slulied iit NaliuaJ iiiv 
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From R6j nnahl, the shore trends towards the 
West, forming* several head-lands; the principal of 
which are Mo)ighth\ and Chunar, From thence it 
goes all along the banks of tlie Jumna to Agra^ and 
to Delhi, where it ends, forming two small rocky 
eminences; and then turns suddenly to tlie South 
West; and forming an irregular semi-circle, it 
trends towards the Indus, winch it joins near /ic/c- 
/car, at the distance of a!>out four coss from that 
place, and one from Lohri, or Rohri, where, sud- 
denly turning to tlic South, it goes towards Rani- 
poor, sixteen coss from Rohri, and four fromG///^• 
mot on the hulas, dliis account is from Captain 
Falvev, who \ isitcd that count ry about the year 
17H7. From Delhi to Rackar, in a direct line, 
there are no mountains, i'or tlic hiils icmain to the 
South of this line, foi iningan iininensc curve. Thus, 
from the moutii of the Indus to that of tiie GangeSy 
round Delhi, it is an immense flat and level coun- 
try. The beach of the shores to the North, at the 
foot of the snowy mountains, and to the Soutli, 
round the island of India, in ancient times, is co- 
vered witli pebbles, some of tlie most beautiful I 
ever saw. • But tiie greatest ]>art of them are not 
real pebbles ; they arc only fragments of stones, 
marble, and agate, rounded and polished by mutual 
attrition, produced by the agitation of the waves. 
It seems as if the waters, which once filled up the 
Gangctic provinces, had been suddenly tunie{l into 
earth : for the shores, the rocks, and islands, rise 
abru])tly from tiie level ; and are e\ cry where well 
detined, and strongly marked ; except where the 


tory, ami wlio was iroinu; upon till* tl r tiu* b' lietit of hb 

liealtl), to stay at UajauudtJ, ami aMuntaln, whether these were 
the reiiiaiiiM of a Vuleaiw in not. 'riuU ;.’e tleinan, naiiu t 

<lo not recollect now, huvnii; m.iUn* 1 > exainijc <1 evei vpai uenlai ap- 
pearance about Muti-jivna ao^i Ra jamah! , wrote a shoil esviy, iti 
whidi he proves these appearances to l> rtilrnnic, iii ii<e eas' 
cade to be tlie uiulubitable leinains of the vralcr oi a / rJcaiUf, 
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surface of the adjacent lerel has I>een disturbed by 
the incroacliments of rivers, and torrents from the 
hills in the rains, or by the industry of man. This 
I noticed particularly about Bh'hhoom, and to the 
South-east of What we cal! the hills in 

this country, and which appear such, from the im- 
mense plains below, are, in reality, the table-land 
of old Lidia. In the Gangetic pro\ inees no nati\ e 
earth is to be found, and the soil consists of vari- 
ous strata of ditferent sorts of earths, in the u.ieat- 
est confusion, the lightest being olien litunrl hi low 
the heaviest. The deepest excavation, tliat ever 
came to’ my kno A’ledgc, was made, sonic years ago, 
near ar a plact ei'!‘ d ( ’et/jeri /f/, within a 

furlong. I l)dicve, of the by some gen- 

tlemen who were erecting S')nie indigo works. 
They p’ereed tiirongh an amazing tliick slra~ 
inm of sriih earth, v. itlsout obtaining water, d hey 
found then .'everal beds of moubi and .sand, re- 
markably thin; then at the dcfifh c, f about ninety- 
five feet,' they arrived at an obi bed of the Ganges, 
which consisted of a decj) .•^fratain of ri-vf r sand, 
with bones of men and f|iiadiujaals. 'rittv were 
supposed to be petrcfacrions, frnin tin. ir'extraorfli- 
uary weight, though they presn ved their original 
texture. The Imman bones w ere entire, hut those 
of quadrupeds were broken, and bore c vident marks 
of their having been eut with a sharp instrument. 
This bed was exaetly thirty feet lielow the present 
bed of tlie Gangc.i. ' Ilelow this .stratum t.f sand 
thev found anorlu-r of elay ; and below it, some 
moidd: then, at the defith of about one hundred and 
five feet, tiu y fount! a bed of fine white .santl, such as 
is found oil the sea shore. Tntba- this they found 
a bed of the sanw el.T. and earl ;i as tlita'e was altttve : 
and they were relieved from tbi'ir laliouis, by a co- 
pious strea.in of fre.sli watt r. 'i'be sight of the .sea 
sand gave rnt sotne hope of fiiuling some marine 
productions, but 1 was dis:»ppoiutcd ; whieli shews 
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that this bed of sand was merely adventitious, and 
had been brought down by the river from the 
shores to the lower {jarts of its bed ; and that the 
old bottom of the sea was considerably below. The 
same apjK'arances, with human bones, have been 
Ibund lately at did'ereiit places, in digging wells 
near the Gitnges, and generally at the same depth 
IK ally, ^ 

To ascertain tlie quantity of the declivity, both 
of tlic eouulry and of tiic bed of tlic Cr(r7?gcs, would 
be useful and < iirc!fai. ing; but I have nothing 
but conjectures to oticr on this .subjeev. When we 
considci' the numerous windings of this river, we 
may sab ly conclude, that the declivity cannot be 
considerable. It is greater from Ilurdxiur Xo Alla- 
hahdd, and through the country (.A' Glide, than any 
wbeie < Isc. I'roiu ytlhihihud to Si'icr'i-gitUg, it ap- 
pears to be tiitling; but from the head of the Delta, 
wliere the banks are generally tdxnit thirty feet 
above the sni liu e of tiie waters of the river, when 
at their lowest period, the (ieelivity is uniform down 
to the sea (where' the laiul is nearly on a level with 
it\ for a space of two hundred and thirty miles; I 
have oftcii observed, I let wet n////r//;e/wr/and/-Lri;aw?rtA/, 
that there w as no sensible declivity in the surface 
of the u . iters of the river, when at their lotvest 
jieriod, tor ten miles, in some places fifteen, and 
even twenty in Dthers. For since there was no 
sensible eurrent in the river, when the winds were 
silent, tl ere eoidd la; no deelivity. Ilesides, the 
river (W/, which fell into the Gauges formerly 
opposite Jlajaiiutlil, has altered its course, and joins 
this river twenty-live miles higher up, which is the 
distance hetween Naho/t-guuge and its present 
mouth. If the declivity was very considerable, 
this could not have happenid. In tlie Western 
parts of the Gangetic provinces there arc two de- 
* U 4 
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clivities, one from the North and the other from 
the West, in consequence of which the rivers flow 
in a compound direction toward the South-east. 
But as 3’ou advance toward the East, the declivity 
from the West toward the East decreases gradually, 
and of course the rivers incline more and more to- 
ward the South, till the declivity from the West, 
disappearing entireh’, they run directly South into 
the Xranses. The rivers in Babar, to the South of 
thtGa)}gc&\ rim also directly North into the Ganges. 

This inland-sea beinij; narrow er at the bottom, 
near Hanhiar, was of caiiinse .s(M)ncr filled and 
the tabic land of old huila^ about Delhi, is very 
little abo\'e the level of the country. In the time 
of BnACiiHATbi.A, the Gangetic provinces arc re- 
presented as uninhabital)le, except in the u[)pcr 
parts of the country, wliere Sa i vavuat ta, or 
Noah, is said to have <;eiK rally resided, IhiAca- 
rat'ha went to llanhicir, and o!)tained the Ganges, 
led her to tlie ocean, fracing*, with the wlieels of 
his chariot, two furrows, whieli Aveie to he tlie 
limits of Ac/’ incrnaclmuaits. The distance h(‘tween 
tliem is said by some to he four cfiss, and according* 
to others four y<janas ; and the Gaiges has luwcr 
been known, it is said, to transgrt'ss on either 
side. This legend is of great anticjuity, as it is 
mentioned l)y Fiiii.osritATes in his life of Apol- 
LOxiiAs. 'Wie Ganges, says he, once nearly over- 
flowed all fndia {\\\e Gangetic jirovinecs); hut his 
son directed its course towards the sea, and thus 
rendered it highly Ik neficia! to the country. Tims 
wc read in the history of f7////r/, that the Iloangho 
formerly (MU':>e(l great devastation^ all over the 
country: hut the eirpiKir Vt went in search of 
its source, from w lienee he directed its course to 
the sea. I J r.i(< i i i sf at tlie command of Osiris, 
brought the AV/e from Ethiopia; tliis Christians 
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and Mu$ulmans formerly attributed to Enoch, or 
I 0 KIS. Bhagira t’ha thus btouglit the Ganges to 
a place on the shores of the ocean, called Gang(U 
SagarUj wliere it was made to discharge its waters 
through seven cliuuucls ; but, according to others, 
through one huudr( tl. Tlie first number is nien-s 
tioned by MKhA, and the other by Apuleius, 

Eois regruitor ac|nis in flumina centum^ 
Diseurrit, eentiun valles illi, oraque cmtiim^ 
Oceanuuic iVctis jungitur ainni. 

Tills king of ili(‘ Ikisteni ^va^’e runs into a hun- 
dred streams; wiili a hundred inoiiths, through a 
hundred ehaniu is. like so many vallies; and joins 
“ the ocean ihruiigii a liundredjold sticam/’ 

The Ganges, luhameing tov/anl tlie ocean, was 
frigliteiiei!, and i!ed back through one hundred 
channels, aeeoKiing to ilie Pnnrditics ; and through 
this exeicise she goes twnee every da}'. 

This ha[>[)ened at a place called Purmra-Sugara^ 
or old Sagiii\i; i'or the new Sagara is in the island 
otAliat name near the sea, and the old one is near 
Fulta, ekjse to a place railed Mun a^-gaelf hn^ or 
jMuraguleha, in Ak-kjoi* 1 {l\ \ t-n/s Atlas, d'heie is 
an insignilieant stivniu \ ery (dVen dry, which is 
the true Gangis^ w lfu‘h di\ idcs w aters into se- 
ven small ii\ iil( Is, some of w Inch aie delineated 
in tlu* Ilengnl \\[\\^: iVom this eireiunstanee, the 
Ganges is ca lled S ut-fffueli 'hGangu in the SjKikeii 
dialects, or witii sc\tn mouths. When she is 
called S ala-mne !hi, or witii uiu' hundred mouths, 
this implic's Jier lumaroiis channels, through the 
Sunderhunds. 'I'hc old Sagara^ piohabl}' the Oceanis 
of Diodohcs the Sirili-ui, is now al)()ut liMy miles 
from the Soulhci u exuemity Sugar isiand; and 
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this distance shews the encroachment of the land 
upon the sea, since the days of Bhagirat’ha, who 
lived above two thousand years before Chkist, ac- 
cording to the genealogical scale prefixed to my 
essay on the chronology of the Hindus. The new 
Sdgara was originaliy on the sea shore, but it is 
now five or six miles from it, toward the East, and 
many more toward the North. It is to be wished, 
that the era of its fouiulation could he ascerttiined, 
as it would enable us to form some idea of the 
gradual progress of the encroachments of tlie Delta 
upon the sea. 

There can be no doubt, but th.at the factitious 
soil of the Gangetk provinces, and of the Fanjdh, 
has been brought down by the alluvions of rivers 
from the countries to the North of India. 'I’he 
quantity of earth thus brought down must have 
been very considerable at a very early period; but 
it is very trifling at present, for these alluvions 
have left nothing but the bare rocks, with such 
parcels of ground as were out of tlieir reaeli, from 
their being supported and protcctcil by stony ram- 
parts. d'lie country Itetween the ranges to the 
North of huliii is a table-lanrl, and forms, as it 
were, so matiy steps, as mentioned in the Ti'ai- 
Uici/a-dcrpan'a, aiul by the Paurdnks. I'his eir- 
cumstanec was ascertained by Mr. Samuki. Davis, 
who went as. far as the first range. This was also 
confirmed to me by natives, with respect to other 
parts of the country, as far as Cashniir. On these 
table-lands are also various peaks and mountains ; 
and the beds of the rivers look like so many ra- 
vines of an enormous size. 

V. Ey the dxiipa Jamhu, \hc Paurdnics un- 
derstand, m geiK ral, the old continent, but the 
followers of heDidn.', m Tibet, ylva, and Ceplon, 
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understand India; and many passages from the 
Pw'unas, prove that it was originally understood 
of India only. 

The drv'tpa of Jamhu, or India, is called also 
Can ii<(-dxidim, or the island of the vii gin or damsel, 
daughter of king Bhaiiata, the fifth from Swa- 
YAMBiiuvA, or Adam. Her name was I la', or 
the Bai lh : this was also the name of the daughter 
of Satyavk.ata, or Pifirnu; for though the 
Earth was his wife, she beeanie also his daughter. 
The sea surrounding Jainbu, is calkal the Lavana- 
ftantudva, or salt sea. It would have been highly 
imi)rudent i'or the Pauruntcs to have placed there 
seas, eitlier of milk or honey. 

The second dzi'ipa, is that of Ciis'a, thus called 
either from a sage of that name, or from the grass 
Cu-sa, or Poa, “upposed to grow there plenti- 
fully. It incliuics al! the countries from the l/idiis 
to the Persian ^ulf, aiul the Casjyian sea, wliich 
piT)l)ahly the Paar/ufics made tlie limits of tliat 
country, or (heipa, and afu rwards supposed to form 
a w atery belt round the ;'one ofO/vV/, under the 
name of sea Sara oy Ira, or sea of intoxicating 
licpiors. The origin of tliis (Uaiominatioii may pos- 
sibly have some athnily with Ira)}, and tlie Siir or 
Assur ofseripture. It is p/robalde that Sar and 
Assarwexe onee considf'ied as s\ nonymous ; if not, 
then Sur, or Si/ria, eertainly extended once from 
tlu‘ sliores of the JIc(/i/erra))ea)i sea to tlie gulf of 
Persia, and even included the greatest part, if not 
the whole, of Arabia. The dinpa of Casa is the 
land o\' Cash of scripture, at h ast, part of it. Cu- 
A-V/r'/ slunild 1)0 pronouiu*ed .nearly like Ctisha, hut 
not (|uile so forcibly, like the two ss in the E}ig- 
lisli wend cession. The third dzeipa is Plaesha, or 
the count! y abounding with tig-trees. It is called 
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Palangshu by the m ythologists of Boo tan, and in-* 
eluded the lesser Asia, Armenia, ,&c. The name 
still remains in Placia, a town in Mijaia, the inha« 
bitants of which, with those of Scytace, had a pe- 
culiar language, which was the same with that 
spoken by the Ptlasgi i)\' Creslone, or Crolone, above 
the Tyrrhenians, in liaty ; and by tlic Pilasgi, 
who lived on the shores ot’ the lldUspvnt, accord- 
ing to Hf itoDOTCs. I'hus the denomination of 
Ptaeshu, or Pa/ansshu, seems to be the same \vit)t 
Placia. and Pe/asgia ; and the Pclasgi came oi Igi- 
nally from the h ^scr .Ls;a. It is boundeil by the 
sea of Jcs/ia, or Juice of the sugar-cane, and which 
seems to be the /hcehn sea ; but this will he the 
subject of a sej)arate article, wlicn it will ap])car, 
tliat the Paiii'anus ha\c couloundc'd the Aak, or 
As/i~trce, with t!ie Ivs/ui or sugar-cane, as this tree 
produces aist) a sweet juice, t’.unous in the Pahla, 
and called, when boiled, ashy, by the old Scythians 
(according' to JIkkoooti s, who has, however, 
strangely niisiepiestnted tiie tree from which this 
sweet juice was [uocured,) and wliieh w:i> after- 
w'artls boiled into a haid sid).staiicc, likt that of tlie 
sugar-cane, wliicli is called gv/e in //a.'vo Jlencc 
the Icshu iscaUid also in i\w Piira/ias, the sea 
of Gi'ida ill Samerhj and prhnouneecl irv;* in tlic 
spoken dialects. 


The fourth iLPipa is Sidmald Sahnalii, or Siihna- 
lice/, or the (^omifrv of th(‘ willow ", and ef the 
lord of the widow SalniaU.sxi ara, !S uhnitlicxs the 
same witli ZuifKtiiis^ called also, more properly, 
Sal})ioLits and /.alfuol.iis. It extended fioni the 
Kimnc to tin* short s of the Baltic 'di\{\ Adriuiic seas. 

*Tf3cu«»r*l S til mala is rally uiultrit<;o(i lo bigriity BoiU’ 
hax; but it -uiutics also surh tri*f3 as produce colUui luibl toi 
5pianing; aud I ^^/dU hhvss, \ heii 1 come lo treat ot S Vi I mala- 
dw'ipa, Ibat it d to be uudci.tood there of liic willow. 
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tt is surrounded by the sea called ot 

clarified butter. 

The fifth d^vipa is called Crauncka, and Craunda, 
which included Germany^ France^ and the Northern 
parts of Italy. Crauncha is the same with Cronus, 
confounded with Saturn by Western mytholo- 
s^'ists; and the Bailie and jidriatic seas were, pro- 
bably, called Cronan, from the dunpa of Craunca. 
It is siivrouifded by the Ihirhi-Sagara, or sea of 
curds. 

The sixth diripa is called >Sdc:7, and Saciwi, and 
inelri(ie> llie Hrilish i'-les. It is surrounded l)y tlie 
sea of milk, or the w lii^'c sea ; Cshirdbd'Iii and 
J)agildiah(ri/i, (\shir(t-S/ji 7 ;(fr\'i, or (^^h/ira-Sinnudra^ 
C.shira-Snldif. C.shircntid' hi, Cshn'arn ara. It is call- 
(*(1 also J air, t dint' hi, or sea i)\ /unr if a. synonymous 
with fi-om whicli tluw made ytnialchium 

in the \V( st. It is caHed. ai^o, Sinmis aildlnrhi, or 
tlie sea ui' the ni(.)tintaiii of tlic moon. 

Tlu‘ sev enth d:i ij)(i is Pu.dirara or Tcc-laiuL snr- 
roundci! 1)\' the Sydduda^ S.cddudnca., Sicddnjala, 
Paifinl'iit, Tdjftfijd'lii. or the sea of fi\ sli water : lor 
it was, also, the Ojoinion of the ;mcients, tlnit tiic 
furtlK'iinost (u'ean was of tVesh watcj- : Sr'!llucus 
OcciDuc^ didciscst, ^ays pj i.\w . 

ddu* AW’sn^’rn ocean is, in yeneral, called J/j/jo- 
ddbd'lii and Maiidrn'arif, or tiu* o-io u t sea ; and in 
the* Ixti'dc fniH da, the ( 'siura-Sdn udrif is s;dd to 
come down aN lo\\' ;is the j>araliel Ilinared//, or 
the snowy mountains, or al)o;.,e: tliirtv de:;TCcs of 
latitude Noitlu C.\a i,a .\ i s sc-cuus to ediude to tlicsc 
wonderful scris, wlum he > ;id to AaKXAvnr.RS 
iiu’ssenu;(‘i\ that formerly were sprioys of 

water, otlu'is of iniik, wine, ami oil; but 
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tshat ia die present wicked age and degeiietate^ 
times, they had disappeared. This is also the opi* 
nion of many divines in India, who believe, that 
in Cali-yi(ga these seas have disappeared, or are 
turned salt, and bitter, and also, that the white 
island, is become black, on account of the sins of 
mankind. Onesickitus, to whom C'alenus was 
speaking, was probably unwilling to give credit to 
these seas of milk, wine, and honey, but could have 
no great oljjection to sprinL’'S only of the same. 
One of the seven Neas is cx\\GAC-sli(iudra-Sagara, or 
sea of honey, I believe, in the Sidd'lian/a-Si/wm’fi i. 
There is another division of the world into seven 
du'ipas, more complete than tiie [ireeeding, but its 
origin is nor mentioned. Their lutnusare, Jnmhu, 
in the center; to the ^^'est, reckoning iVom North 
to South, arc the dicipas of I a raltu Cusa and 
'Sane ha; to the hast, reckoning from Sontli to 
North, Yamala, or Malaga, Varna, and Anga. 'J'he 
d'U'ipas Citxa and Yama, arc acknowledged to he 
East and \Vcsf u iili respect to India. Jatnhn here 
appears again in a difierent light. It includes In- 
dia. the elevated plains of I'artarg. ami mount 
Alh'u., and extends towards the ^t to tlie Cas- 
pian sea and the Persian gulf, d'he followers of 
Jtx.\, in India, represent ne;ulv in the same 

liglit, e.xcept that they make it larger, and seem 
to extend it as i’u' as the shores of the Euvine ami 
Mediterranean seas. / arii/ia dzeipa being' situated 
in tlie North Afest (|uarter of the old Continent, 
is Fatrope, as will ajtjiear more fully in tiic course 
of this work, 'i'he dudjnt of Cns'a, according to 
this new <li\ i>ion, includes tlic lesser .Isia. Arme- 
nia, S>iria, ami elralna. There seems also to lie a 
third (heipa of Casa near the eijiialor, which in- 
cludes I'Uhiapi/r, &(’. 'file Pan rank's account 
plaiisilily lor tiicse three dilfcrent situations as- 
signed to Cada, by supposing it owing to the 
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successive emigrations of the original inhabitants 
of that country ; and the first and second Cus'a they 
consider but as one and the same. 

The third dwipa is that of S’ancha, or Africa, of 
which they know but little, and nothing beyond 
Ethiopia, or rather Abyssinia and Egypt, witli tire 
Eastern shores. It retains, in great measure, its 
Sanscrit name ; an extensive part of that coast be- 
ing called Lciigh, and Lcngh-bhar, to this day. But 
Ptolkmy extends it as far as cape Gardafui, to 
the South of wliich he places another cape, called 
Eingis, or Si/igis cvti'eina. The denomination of 
S'ancha is obxious also in the names of Singis, 
Laighistan, and jjcrhaps Lengitanu, Langiro, Lan- 
haga, Leniglii, and even perhaps Senegal, fiom the 
Sanscrit Sane ha 'a, in a derivative form; and the 
Troglodytes are called to this day Shangalas. 

S' anc ha-dzeipa signifies the island of shells, and 
the natives, according to Stkaeo, used to wear 
large collars of them; but, according to the Pa?/- 
rdnics, tlie inhabitants used to live in sliells : pro- 
bably in caverns, hollowed like shells, or compared 
to shells. The famous demon S'a'xc’hasuua, lived 
in a shell. When Ciusuxa killed him, he took 
the shell in which he lived, and which is now be- 
come one of Vishnu's insignia. This strange idea 
was not unknown to the Greeks, who represent 
young NFurrKs, who is one of theCupios, as 
jiving in shells, on the shores of the Red sea. 
Sane ha-d.i ipa is then synonymous with Troglody- 
tica of the ancients. 1 he Troglodytes, or inhabi- 
tants of Caves, are called in scripture Sukim, be- 
<Muse they dwelt in Sucas, or deiis; but it is pro- 
bable, that the word Suca, which means a den only 
in a secondary .sense, and signifies also an aii)om-, 
a booth, or a tent, was originally taken in the 
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sdhse of a rtfta, from S'ancfia, and afterwards usee! 
to imply any fabric to dwell in. Thus the word den 
is obviously derived from the Samcrif dli6m, or 
den, in the language of Tibet, in which if signi- 
fies any place, house, or even country to live in. 
The Sukhn, or Sukkiim, were a j)owerfuI nation in 
the time of llEiioBo am, for they accompanied Siii- 
SHAC in his expedition against Jerusuhnf ; and we 
find their descendants, in the third eenfury of tlie 
Hejira, crossing Jrahia, and iin ading Irak-Arabi, 
or the country about lliAijhrK nruicr their king 
Saheb-ai-Zk\(;, or the Inrt! Zerz, who appears 
as a snceessor of tlie finaais S v \< hi a-m rc'if a- 
na'oa, a giant in th(‘ sliape of a snake, with a 
mouth like a shell, and who^e alindc wav in a shell : 
and who had, as usual, two eoiintenanees, that of 
a man, and another of a snake, lie was kilkal hy 
CuisHXA ; but his descendants and su!>jcets, in si- 
milar sha])e.s, still remain lh( jc. lie is (\ill('d also 
Pa'vch A- j AWA. h'hc breath of the Sanc'iia' 
^AGA is believed, by the Hindus, to be a fi(‘ry 
poisonous wind, wliich burns and destroys animals 
and \'eg('rablcs, to the divtaiicc of a hundred Yo- 
janas round the place of his residem c: and hy tiiis 
hvpotht'sis they account tor the dreadful (‘ll’ccts of 
the Sd/nunn or hot cinaae uied u iiid. which blows 
from the mountains of Huhuh, througii the whole 
extent of tlie desert. Tin* sag'c Ac asi va, who is 
suf)posed to !i\e in tlie >oulh \V( or Abi/sdn/u, 
pur an (ud lo this evil, and even re(Iu(‘C(l tin* .ser- 
pent so much as to cany' him alaeat in an eartlien' 
vessel, d hj> legend is current in the \\ esteni parts 
of India, but, hriw far it iv countfuiaiiccd in the 
Purdn'as, I camu;t say. h'hc Hindus, in tin; W'es- 
tern parts of India, aic I'anaikaiily weil ruapiainted 
with the sup( rstitiou > moiinnieir s, ri!(*.s, and f’* 
gendsof t!u' Musjilnfiiis in Arabia and KiSjipf, such 
as the serpent Ilcrcdi, the black .stone in tlie Caaba, 
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the tWo pij^ons destroyed by MohammeI), and 
the impression of a foot on a stdne there. These, 
plausibly enough, they claim as their own pro- 
perty, and have traditionary legends, purporting 
to be grounded on the Paururias, though, perhaps, 
not e.\pressly found there. They say, there was 
formerly a great intt rcourse between them and 
P^ypt, Ahysx'mia, and Arabia, where there are 
Hindus Brahmens, even to this day, as well as 
all over Persia, and e\cn in Georgia. Fackeers 
oeeasionally go fiiere ; and certain it is, that the 
famous Uru'ha-Eja iu'. who travelled to Moscow ^ 
and died lately at Bcna>'cs, attempted to go to 
Fgi/pf, hut he went no furtlicr than El-Catif’ and 
Baharein, on the Western shores of the Persian 
gulf, being deterred from going further. I have 
made mention of him in my essay on Sami-Ramis, 
cal led S A I - 1) I'. V I ' hy t he Hindu-'f. P ro lem Y 
saw many Hindus ,it Alevamlria, and they used to 
visit the temple of Ma ii a -I hi a'ga'-devi', at Bam- 
byke, or Mabog. in Syria, according to Lucian, 
as cited by tlie autliors of the ancient universal 
history. 

The mountains in which S'axc'ha'sura lived, 
arc calleil to this day Hubab in Arabic, or the 
mountains of the seritent ; and the people of these 
mountains have, aveording; to the Abyssiidan Ira- 
veilcr, legendary traditions of a snalle, who for- 
merly reigned over them, and conquered the king- 
dom oi Sire. Th 'v are famous, with their serpen- 
tine tribes, inOiiental tales; and in tUc Arabian 
Is'ights, we read of the niiraeulous escape of Sin- 
ead from the devouring mouth of that dreadful 
rice, who lived in cares among tlie mountains. 
Near that eouutry he was exposed to many dan- 
gers from the birds ealied /?cc7as‘, ox Simorgs, the 
Garttda.'i of the Pauri.n'ivs, whom Persian roman- 

VoL. vni X 
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cere presen f as livins; in Madagascar, according 
to Marco Poco. I'he serpent 'Sancha-Nagd is 
now called lleredi in Egifpt. The Musuhmm in- 
sist, that it is a Shaikh of that name, transformed 
into a snake; the Christians that it is Asmodetts, 
mentioned in the hook of Tohit, the Ashmugh-div 
of the Persians. 'Fliere, in the djv/pa of Sane' ha, 
is the capital city o\' XaisrU, or Pai/i, called Crish- 
ndnganti, being situated on the river ('ns/ina, or 
Crishndngan/j, that is, witli a black body in a hu- 
man shape: for rivers have two countenances. 
N AfRiiiT liad a fiiDious rlophaiit calk'd Cuimula, 
with the title of' XitirrUifudi<j;(ij(i, or the (‘Icphant 
of the Sout h ^Vc>t (juartcr, or Xairrlt. A\ Ondcr- 
fu! stories arc related of hiiu ; and there is no doubt 
blit some oftliem arc numtioiicd in t!i(* Punhuis^ 
or some other books; but I could not find tlicii}. 
This fai nous ek'jdiant bowexer, nicmtioned in 
Lexicons, and iixeal in Sajic.hu-d.iipa, \xith his 
tribe of ^-inriis in tiu* .>);;ij)e (tf ( Icjdiants, or rather 
with two connienanccs. 'I'he ii inu’s (U’ tvwiaii 
rivers in that countrv aia^ pure Sanscrit, and oh- 
viouslv allude to the aiicimrr iniialiiiants, in the 
shape of' 'elejiliant?, Iivini;‘ and sporrima’ on tlieii 
banks, 'riuis tlic Aistantfios is fioin llasiimdn^ 
ox Ilasidnuti'r thll of elejilrints. d'be Maicli\\\\-s 
cailed Asiifsaua^, tVoun Ilasti-sal/hd, beeaira liinr 
chief hei<l his couir tii/ jc. A-^/uhoras^ or As/a/ai- 
ras\ was alsw tla- iiamr r>f aiiotp.cr rivc i ihcie, from 
Hasih'cara, or flasti-hdra, tl.x' eounirv alone; its 
hanks hcana; luil ol i lepliants. ulio.‘>e abode it was. 

Tlicre t]K‘ unfoitimato SiN'KAfs nccaa-diim to the 
aut!»oj (d the Ainlafi)/ Xi^lits, was C'liee more in 
tliC ]iio>r inimiiKUit fkinexM* ariHjne.st tins Kl(*ph:in“ 
tine tilbfe f>n Ins return tiorn Scrohdip, or ra- 
ther SAraadah, or .I///^///e‘^/.sY(/r, eaiied albo lia/ich, 
and in the ISndaas, I la mi a. 
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In my essay on Egypt, I mentioned the unfot- 
tunate affray between the son of Cussin, and some 
of these elephants, in consequence of which he be- 
came a Caunapas, or like a dead corpse. I cannot 
ascertain whether the whole legend be genuine or 
not : certain it is, that in Lexicons the Carenap^s 
are mentioned as belonging to the train and re- 
tinue of NaikuKt, or Palli, and of course they 
lived either in Ethiopia or in Egypt. 

The chvipa of Sane ha is supposed, by the Pau- 
run'ies, to join the island of Sumatra, or of the 
iVIoon. This mistaken notion has been adopted by 
Ptoi.emy, and after him by Oriental writers. In 
the beginning of tlie Brahman da-piirhn'a, LancA, 
or the |)eniusu!a of Malaya, and Sumatra join the 
island of Sanc'ha, or Zengh. Samdst'hitam, adhering 
to, is a participial form, answering to con-stitum in 
Latin, and san-i-'ilamai in Greek. This is under- 
stood of tlie island oi' Mandara, or Sumatra ; for it 
is positively declared, that ]\Iahd Lancet, or Md- 
hted, and Sumatra, are separated by a strait called 
Lancd-d'u'uru, or the gates of Lancet. Ptolkmy, 
however, supposed it was the peninsula of Mdlacd 
that was thus joined to Africa ; and, for this pur- 
pose, makes thesliores take a most circuitous turn. 
El Entdssi asserts equally, that the isle of Malai 
joins, tow ard the W est, to the country of Zengh. 
'file inland, or Mediterranean sea, is called Ydmo- 
dadhd, or the sea of ISima ; and by Pror.EMV Hip- 
pado.i, periiaps tVom tlie Sanscrit Updbd'hi, which 
would imply a siihordinate or inferior sea. This 
expression wonlil he perfectly grammatical, but I 
<lu not recollect that it is e\ er used. Hippados may 
also he derived simply from Ahd'hi, pronounced 
Apdhi, or tlie sea. The tract of islands called 
Jtanck by Arabian writers, and including Mada- 
gascar and the surrounding islands, is obviously 

\ ' 
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of Harina, mentioned in tlie BhAgmatOy 
along with S'ancha, in the South-West quarter of 
the old continent. Thi.s island being also called in 
Ay'abic, the isle of the Moon, has occasioned some 
confusion. Doctor Vincext has thrown much 
light on this subject, in his learned and elaborate 
treatise on the Fcriplus of the Erythraan sea ; by 
which it appears, that the notions of the Arabs, 
relating to these seas, are more conformable to the 
Purairas t\\s.r\ Ptolkmv’s description. The three 
dxiipas to the E.istward, are Yamala, or Malaya, 
now the peninsula of Mdlacd, aiul the adjacent 
islands; as for the r/av/jw of I its situation is 
rather obscure; tlie third is Au^a-d:npa, in the 
North-East, by whicli they understand Chhia. 
There is very little aljnut it in the Parun'as; and, 
with regard to tlie (hripas of ]'a/m and Ala- 
laya, they will be the subject of a j>;u licuhir para- 
graph. 

VI. There is anotlier division of the old conti- 
nent, extracted eliicfly fiom the Bhagavata, the 
Bramandt!, and Brafnad-Puni/ias, wliich represent 
the woi-ld undi 1 the eiubiein of a Xyn/plxia, or Lo- 
to-'i, floating on tiie ocean. Tiieie tlie whole plant 
signilies both tlie Eartli and the two principles of 
its fecundation, 'fhe st.ilk originates i'roiu the na- 
vel of Vi.sHXf, s!ee|)ing at the bottom oi’ the 
ocean ; aixl the tf'iwer ;s descrilied as the cradle of 
Brahma', or manknid. The germ i.s lH)th Aliru 
and tile Lhiya: tlie petals and lilaiiients are the 
mountains whieh encireie Mcni. and are also the 
tvpe of the Jew’.- li;e lour leaies of the <(ily.v are 
the four vast du'tp'/s, or eouiitries, toward tiu‘ four 
eardinal points. Eigiit exteniai ieaves, placed two 
by two, in doe intervals, are eight suhordiiiate 
ihu.'ipas or coinitrii c 
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Thfe four j^reat countries, or Maha-dwipas,^ arc 
Uttara-curu to tlie North, Bhadras'va to the East, 
Jujnbu to the South, and Cetumala to the West. 
In the intermediate spaces, in the North-West, are 
Sxvarna-prasf ha, or Ireland, and Chan'dra-sucla- 
Avarttuna, or Britain, In the North-East are 
Ramanaca and Mandara ; th(*se are unknown, and 
Jiave been placed tliere probably for the sake of 
symmetry. In the South-East, Lanca, tlie penin- 
sula o{ ATdlaca, Sinh/da, or Ceylon: in the South- 
W(‘st. there is Harm a, the Raneh of Arabian au- 
thors, now Madagascar ; and Pancha-janya, or 
Sane ha; as may be seen in the accompanying deli- 
neation of the worldly Lotos. 

Tlie usual division of the known world is into 
nine chanda-'^, or portions, exactly of the same size, as 
to supcrticial contents, but of \ cry dilferent figures 
and dimensions. In the center of the old conti- 
nent, on the highest and most ck‘vatcd spot, is tlie 
division called lldxrattd, or the circ le of lla: to the 
East is iihiidras'va, and to t!ie West Cctiandla, or 
simply ('ctu/ Toward the South arc tlnee langes 
of mountains, and as many to the North; between 
them are four di\ isions, two !)Ct\vceii the three 
ranges in the Soutli, and as many between tlioseiii 
tile North. The names of tlu' ranges, to the South 
of lldxratia, arc' liiriidvhalc, iJiinadra, or the 
SHOWS' mount.ii;; : to th(‘ North of tlfis range is the 
sc'cond, called 1 L nui-cid a, iVom its golden peaks; 
the country, or di\ ision, hetween them, is called 
Cimpu-nisha, or Cinnura-ciianda. ddie third iwngc. 
is called Xishad' ha ; and tlie country between this 
and Ilvnia-c'at a, is called Ilarivarsham, or Ilari- 
chanda. 

To tlie Nortli of Uavraita are the Nda, or 
Hioiinjains: to the Nc'ith of this range is another, 

X J ^ 
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called 'Sweta, or the white mountains : the coun- 
try between these two is called Ramjfaca: the 
third and last range is called 'Srhi^a~vhi: and the 
country between the two last, is Hiraii'yainui^a, or 
Jiirmima^a. These six ranges extend from sea to 
sea, and are of different length, according to the 
latitudes they are in. The length of tlie two in- 
nermost ranges, and of course of the longest, is 
equal to the breatlth oi Jambu div'ipu, or iOO.OOO 
Y'jcims; the length of the two middle ranges, 
'Sit eici and Hema-ait'a, is 9<>.0()0 Y j'tuus: tlic two 
outermost, bri/igu-vbn and Hiu/ac/if/l/, areSdooO 
Yojaiiax in length. 'J'hese mountains at. slOo i Yo- 
janas broad, and as muiiv high, or about lO.OuO 
miles ■ we are informed, in the Cuiica-puranu, tliat 
it was so formerly; hut that .since, the mountains 
have gndually subsided, and that tl>e higlust is 
not above one in height, oy itss tb..ii ti>e 

miles. 

According to the Trai loiyn-dar'i ana. ti'cse 
ranges do not e.siend from .sea to sea, and oreuov 
little more than the fourth part of tiie bieadtli of 
the old eoiitinciu, wlneb is, lu that tiearise, s.iid 
to be equal to ()0,00<) fV/Vz/e/.s-. '1 he leng h of tiic 
two outermost rail jes is dt clared to be 4 Jd‘J ) Vj- 
Janas ; the two middle ones 841b, and tlie two in- 
nernmst l6,8;i2. This is the more reasoiiabie, as 
these three ranges, veiy plain and obv ious in the 
North of //za'/a, arc .soon confuted togeiher, and 
disappear at some distanec from it; and as l.ait.ooi) 
Yojams, in the Trai locya-darjmna, are consuleivd 
as equal to 1 80 degn es of longitude, the liist range 
will extetid East aijd West, about two inl twenty 
degrees of longitude, which is tlic utmost breadth 
of Imtia. The diflerenee between the two other 
ra^e.s, and the firs', is fli.spioportionate and itiad- 
miswbie; and the proportion given in x\\c Purdn'as 
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of their respective Icngtlis, is more natural, being 
in the ratios of ten, nine, aiul eight. In tliisnian- 
ner the three ranges are, in a great measure, con- 
fined to the Original Jambu^ or India, 

The country, to the South of the Southernmost 
range, is called libarata, and originally was con- 
fined to India ; l)ut it is also enlmged, along witli 
Janihu, and is now made to extend from the shores 
of tlie Atlantic to those oi’tiie Easteiii ocean. 

In the same manner, tlie country beyond the 
Nr>i thenimost range, as far as t!:c froren ocean, is 
called Curu, or /liravata, i)cing tlie native coun- 
try of* the lamous c!cj)hant of Ixdiia, (adit d /lira- 
rata, and of his muiK'rons tribe an{l (lex'ciidants, 
whose ('vuri(i\ or spoils, arc* to l)c iburni in vast 
riuantities in the* Xonlu i n parts of ilu' old conti- 
nent. 'flie^c nine.* di\ isions, a.it‘ said to la* jn rlcctlv 
equal in siipc rficial contc'uts, ihounh of ditfci'cat 
shapes: and tlu^ on!\' diffienity in <l(‘lineut ing a o*e- 
neral in:t|) of llu’ (>rld. Is to (ii\ idc the \v hole* sur- 
face into inne cqn:«! p.iit';, one of which, in the 
centre, is to I'c a {..criw-^ s jna.iw and (a.it of tlie 
riglit othei’s. e\-(iv too dlv’cdoa.s me to have ex- 
actly th(' same Ua\'rc ainl dimensions, 'fljc ac- 
companying map ol wlnc ii is \ei’\' com- 

mon, is suj)posul to he (iiaU ii on iIk'sc pri !H i[>!cs ; 
hut vli(i{;. r ii 1.^ \er\ exciet m that :-es[;cct, I 
shall not (icternnin. a ; i am hv no means wiliing* 
Togo throng!] the enlcniadems, which, 

after all, would pieoe m' no u-e. lit ('onseijnence 
of this ai ranga UK ni, liu* first r:!ng(', or the snowy 
mountains, Iks under i!k* paiaiiel oi* lii*tv-two de- 
gre(‘S of lalitmlc; the st cond imder th:it of (eg 48h 
and \iyh(i(flni in 7(d. Alii'K is here s!ip[)ose(l to 
he tlu* Xoith ]K)le. The three (Ulier ranges l.)e- 
Ve-iid Mira are exact Iv in the same iatitiidcs 

X 4 
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xec^pia^ from the opposite side of the ^ualor, 
which circumscribes the Northern hemisphere. 
But Miru is not tlie North pole; it is true that it 
is the Nava, Nobek, or under the ninetieth degree, 
not from the equator, but from the horizon ; or, in 
Other words, it is the zenith and centre of the 
known world, or old continent, not including the 
sea ; and this centre, according to the Paut'ariic.s, in 
the time of Cosmas Indovleustes, in the middle 
of the sixth centurv, was said to be exactlv be- 
tween China and Greece. W e read constantly in 
the Puranas of countries, mountains, and rirers, 
some to the North, others to the I'ast, or to the 
West of Meru i the country of Nortli Curu, be- 
yond Meru, is repeatedly deelaied to be to tlie 
South of the Northern ocean. All these ex- 
pressions shew very plainly, that by Merit, the 
Paur/ot itS did not originally nn(ler^f..lul the North 
pole, which they call Sick/' hap nr, w Ic.ch [tiace, tlie 
astronomers say, cannor he uiulcr tlie North jiole, 
because it is in the track of the sun ; for when the 
sun is there, it is midnight at Ltnua and in India ; 
it must be then under the erpiator '1 his is very- 
true; but we are to argue, in the pres'-iit case, ac- 
cording to the recei\ eti notions of the Paur< nicx, 
who fonuerly consid' red the F.arth as a flat sur- 
face, with an immense conve.xity in the centre, 
behind which the sun di'appeaicd gradually, de- 
scending .St) as to graze the surface of the sea at 
Sidd'hajmra. In the Hrahinunda Parana section 
of the Bhuvaiia-Cox'a, it is rleclarcrl, fliat one-half 
of the .surface (vldi) of the earth is on the Sooth 
of Meru, and the other half on the North. All 
this is very plain, if we understand it of the old 
continent; one half of v. hieh is South of the ele- 
vated plains of \\v\e h dihura, and the other half 
j|p the North of it. 'J’lu-n, twelve or fifteen lines 
l^wer, the author of the s^me Parana adds, and 
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these two countries, South and. North of Miru^ 
are in the shape of a bow this is- to be understood 
of their outermost lindts or shores. 

Anotlier irrefragable proof, tliat by Mini, we are 
to understand the elevated plains of little Bokhara, 
arc the four great rivers issuing from it, and tlow- 
ing toward the four cardinal points of the world ; 
three of which are well known to the Hindus. 
These rivers are the Ganges; the Sitd, flowing to- 
ward the I'.ast, and now called the Hara-Moren; 
the Bhadrd to rliC* Xoi rh, and probabiy x\\o Jmisea 
in Siheria; the fouitli is the Apara-Gundkd, or 
Western Gaxidied, called more generally Chaeshu. 
It flows toward the West, and it.s present name, 
among tlie natives, toward its source, is Coesha, 
and fr )m the t'ormer is derived its Greek appella- 
tion of O.VHS. 

Tints the distance of Mini from the equator is 
reduced from ninety degrees to forty-five; the dis- 
tance from tiu' ccntatoi' at Lancd, to Sidd' ha-pura, 
or the North pfilc. is reduced from one liundred 
and eighty to iiit.'cry degr x'-i ; aiid every distance 
from North to Soutii, i.i llic Hindu maps, must be 
reduced in i!,e same proportion. 


Thus the snowy mount ains, to tlie North of In- 
dia. and jjlaccd in tl:e ; .;.:j i?) tlie i.nitude oi' fifty- 
two degreo, aic hi’o.ight down iower into twenty- 
six: dcnaccs, tile lialfcf f.f' -two; and they really 
begin that iatif.!:ic neai‘ e.'s.s.'rv; Imt they are made, 
most l■no;K•ou .Is , to run ir. a direction East and 
West. .Srii.se.o de-c.nns a ::rca: ;k'al ujion tlie di- 
rection of the nio e.’e.i'i.' to the Nv)rth(d India*, 
from Hip.’iijrc/ius Id'jfus!ktn;:s ; and concludes 


* Sriaspo, liti. it, i>a"c lie aiii I?2. 
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by saying, that the obliquity of the direction of 
taese ranges was to be retained in the maps, ex- 
actly as it w^as in the old ones. The whole reduc- 
tions are thus exhibited in the following table: — 
Tlie North Pole, 5H)* 


66^ parallel of or Polar circle, 

J28® 64 ’ first range North of 

114 2' o7 1 second ditto, ditto, 

104 .52 third ditto, (litto, 

SO 45 Mm/, 

76 .38 third range, South of J/m/, 

65** 8' 32“ 34 second range ditto, 

52 26 ' snowy mountains. , 


Instead of the numbers beyond Jllcrn, their com- 
plement to ninety is to be used. 

But as or the centrical point between tlie 

sources of the tour gr(;it rivers, is not in the Liti- 
tiide of forty-fi\'e degrees, a fiirtlK r eoi rc ction must 
take place. No }M( (‘ision ran be expected licjx' ; 
but thus centrical point cniiimt be carried liirtber 
North tbaii tliirty-nine 01 foi ty df/aret's : and the 
three Nortbern i.inip > Ni ill la!i in liie lotlo^ving 
latitudes. 


in tlie .V/5/ rarmo in 47\ Swilu iv 
o2\ \i\\d SriJi^ihriui in 5;/. 

T!ie suiTunit of M( r'* is irprc'^cnted as a circular 
plain, of a \aist (’xtent, snrrounvV(i liy an edge of 
liiils. 'fhe wboh i. e.dicd Hiaratta, or the eirek* 
r>f Hu, ami considt r* (I as a eeUe^lial Kartii, or 
tyu:a! ^Ghhi^}s:\ ; and it is tlms called to tiiis day, by 
the penpie of 7V/;( /, the Chnim, aijd tlic Dirlans ; 
and, like tlie tiny li'na^ it in the greatest 

veneration, worshijjpivig its encirelmg mountains 
whenexc'i' they (!{sciy tliem. Acaording to Dr: 
Gcignts, the (luin.Si c-Jl them 1 irfhchaG, and 
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the Tartars Kiloman, or the celestial mountains. 
In Tibet they call tliem Tangra, or Tangla, accord- 
ing to F. Cassiano and Pura'n-gir; the latter 
accompanied the late Lama to China, and gave 
me an accurate journal of his march from Tissoo- 
Lumbo to suing, or Sining, Tingri, in tlic lan- 
guage of the Tartars and Moguls, signifies the hea- 
vens; and even Tibet is called Tibet-Tingri, or the 
heavenly country of Tibet. The name ot Tien-chan 
is given by the Chinese to tlic mountains to the 
Korth of llima: to the Southern part of the circle 
they give the name e)\ Sioue-ehan, or snowy moun- 
tains, This range, says I)k Guioxiis, runs along 
the noitlu rn limits of India, toward China, encom- 
}xissing a large space, enclosed, as it were, within 
a circle of inoiuitains I’he Southern extremity 
of tills circle is close, accordiivg to the present 
Hindu maps, to the last, or Northern range, called 
j\ishiui'h(!; iiiul this is actually the case witli the 
motini-tins of Tangrah, near Lassa, which is in the 
intnAal ()ct vet'll tlic second ami tliird range. Ac- 
cording to 1. C'.assiano, the mountains of Ta?2- 
grtih a:c seen iVoin the summit of several 

days ’j{.iiriu \ to tlu' WCstward t f Ttie fa-- 

n!(Ui^ ih n \ \-(.iu k\\ them oi'. tlu" left, in his way 
from 1 (<s(‘nj\u,'iihc> to China, at the distance of 
alauit t\\ei\(‘ ( oss, and did not fad! to worship 
tia ii). At t!u* (ll^talK■c ol sv‘' (.']ity-‘;mv'en c('ss tVoni 
l!’C i' st place, he reckoned to l)c about 

; coss to the riein; t wenty-three eos^ hi'vond 
tiu.r, lie was iusir i!k‘ mouurains oi‘ M,^jink [Tangra, 
a )>{ rti(m ot’ llmt ill;n!en^e eiu iilar riegaa in his 
progios tovardl the ian.ous tcm|;ic (»f l /uk, or 
Tzuk, eaded Sn/il in t!\e tmn^s. he saw th.em se- 
v(*i 'ii t iiiK s. C'io>e to A / v//A'/V-7c//g;v/ lie mitcrtd 
ihe moim • aiivs <ii’ /. e/ /.//ee, cadU <1 Lnrhin in the maj>s. 


! dm xlu:e’. Vol. 11, in the bt 
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THi Tills sacred mountain, or heaven-like coun- 
try, matfe part, it seems, of the sacred cosmo^jra- 
pny of the ancients. Tlie Jeivs had- some notions 
of it, and called it the mountain of God : they 
afterwards, with great propriety, gave that name 
to mount Moriah, Tlie Grech had their mount 
Olympm^ inaccessible but to the Gods ; and Tda- 
vratta, or lUhvratta^ signifies tlie circle of Ila, 
the Earth, which is culled also Ida, Olympus is 
derii ed from the Sa merit I/dpu, or ll(tpi(s\ the holy 
city of IiA, or Ida : thus it appears, that Olympus 
and Ida were originally the same. In remcnilirance 
of this holy circular space, tlie Greeks and Romans^ 
when wishing to build a town, marked out a circle, 
which the lirst called Oiyufpus, and the others 
Mundus, from x\\q Samerii Ma)t(Ia, a circle; tlicy 
said also urhs orbis, which is a translation of mandu^ 
in the language of the (iods, into tliat of mortals. 
AQCord\uy;to l)i Pkrkov, tlie Parkis nvc accpiaint- 
ed with such a mountain in tlu^caaitre oi'the world; 
and so are the Musu/umrs to this day. It \\*as not 
unknown to our ancestors, the Ac//////V///.v; for they 
are introduced by Jisrrv, that tlieir na- 

tive country was situated on an c.h vated s[)ot, 
higher than the rest ol’ the woild, and from tvhieh 
rivers flowed in all directions. I1ie JeXiS and 
Gnrh's soon forgot the oiigina! Mdrii, and gave 
that name to some faxonritc mountain in their own 
country; the first to mount or Morifih. I'he 
Grctls had tlieir Olympus, and nioiii^t Ida, near 
which was th'c city of llium^ AUtyum in Sauserit^ 
frorn Ua^ whose mhahitants were Mev'pes, from 
Merupa ; la ing of <!ivine origin, or descended from 
tile riiiei^ of Meru, 

This mountain was e\< n kiu)u n in Europe to d, 
late period; loi* it is im-niioned in the \uhiau 
graplicr, unde r the name of J/ore^a!\ from Jlcru^ 
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giri^ or Meru-pr^ the mountain of Mem, It is 
described by him as of an immense height, circu- 
lar, and enclosing several countries within. 

This sacred mountain is called, by divines in 7V- 
bet, Righid: hence Sosthevks, as cited by Plu- 
tarch % instead of saying that Dionysius, or 
Bacchus, was born on mount Mtru, or Meros^ 
says, that lie was born on mount Jrgillun, which 
he places, it is true, cither in Kgi/pt ov Ethiopia. 

In the same author we find aiiotlier ridiculous 
story about tliis mountain, uiuler the name of the 
bed of Ii()iii:As, whicli he says was one of thehigh- 
ist ])ciiks of mount Caucasus^ raul from which 
JuiM'iKU Imrlcd Saturn down into Tartarus, 
Mount Mt rii is calk'd, in the Dcccan, the moun- 
taiiu peak, Ctit'a lion ca^ or the pole 
by Ml. JkvfLi.v, and other PW/odi autliors. In 
the 7h/V///// language, and others in that country, 
the Xurtli is called IVidaca^ Viulalmrram,^ or Vadu- 
purram, generally jironounced IV/raca, &c. the 
Xorth wind ( Vn'a/iada, from rhe root Fada, In 
Sanserif, ^ V/^c is the Xorth, or Ldtara. sig- 

nifies originally high, grea.t, cS:c. and tlic North is 
called, in Sajiscrit, i ffara, from its being sup- 
pos'd to be th( highest pc'iitt on tlic surface of the 
(‘arth. d'lu* (int ks ihu.'» n\'nsl:irecl (Sjl'a, the peak 
of ./i/i/vY/ea, Hadan'ti, liadaca, by tiie iied of Bo- 
RKAs; bucuise Koifi, in fi-bsa/g dguifies a bed. 
'iliis mode oi* tianslatitm to ha\ c been much 

ill use among them; U)v thi'y translatecl Dto-bdn, 
llic forest of tin* (iods, liy Thron-J^ai//ai, JSorum- 
puiuv. The yUsliufui, a ]w)\vt‘i{ul tribe in the liills 
near the by Aslonti, or [x-ople without 

inoutiis. 


^ in.i i vXRrn <lt‘ 
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V&e Bittigi mountains of Ptolemv, in the Dee- 
catt, are in the country of the Bodegas, according 
to European travellers of the seventeenth century; 
and. their language is called Badega. The inhabi- 
tants of that country arc called, in the Tamuli dia- 
lect, Vdduchi ; and by others l^aduca and Vadugas, 
but generally pronounced I 'lirtigh and Warugas ; 
though in writing they retain the letter D, which 
has a pceidiar sound between 1) and U. as in San- 
scrit. No.wus, in his Dionifsiacs*, takes particu- 
lar notice of mount AJa'u, and of its circular sur- 
face on its sunuuit. “ il \cciils," says he, “or 
“CalsnxA, (iivided his forces into four armies; 
“ one he sent to the foot of the Northern nioun- 
“ tain, with a circular sunimit, and surrounded 
“with deep V all ics sliaded witii trees; and from 
“ tlfis peak, in Ccaviisus. i'-sue many rivers, <le- 
“ riving their waters from .1 1 iM iru." 'fins was 
Jupimi Pi L'vi.s I ts. the I.vdka of the IUndns, 
who holds his court on the summit of Mcru. wiiich 
is called the S.ctvga, or luaxcii of Indua. 'I'o 
this mountain Kr itK.Mi m s gives the name of 
Olympus, and xciy pio|)criy. It is en!|)liatically 
called, as we h.i\e semi, the eirek' of Hd, or 
Ida, or I/dvratra ; it might he called also Ildpu, or 
Ildpits, the fit} of tile li.iirh. or lld-l>us, tVom Ha 
in Has, wliu h .sounds exactly like lio-s in (ireek. 

1 1 .A was the son oi' V'a i \- asw a i a-M a \ i;, or Noaii, 
and wlio, in his old age, rtsigned the empire of 
the Karthto liiiii; and thus lie ll(•(■,'lme l!d-jiati, or 
Jijd-pati, the I.ord sf/veri igii of tlic eai ih, utiil It is 
the eidest, iii Ho.mi u, nved lu .o' iiiouiit Oh/), /pas 
and Ida, in the city of linoa, iiihahittd hy 

KOPKS. 

Ila', Ida. and fri}, in S'D/s.-ri/, sigiiify the eartll ; 

* Nonm Diofij. i,.>. XXVIl. V. Xc. 
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and these thiee names are to be found in the Greek 
language : Ilys, or lbs, signifies mud; Era is the 
earth; and Ida' is the name of the goddess Earth, 
Ida-a mater, both in Greek and the ancient Gothic. 
Atiienagoras, as cited by IluDiiKCK* informs 
us, that, according to Orpukus, water was first, 
and from it wais created Ihjs, or I''arth, in an un- 
formed state ; I la', or I la's, was tlie son of AIaxu, 
or Noah, called also Mn n v V'^akux'a in the P«- 
r/inas, or the friendly Varuna, or Neptuxe. 
According to Hi.sychii s, Ilaov, a hero, was the 
son of PosEiDox. the (iod of the sea. Ji/d, in 
Sanscrit, is the liurth ; and in Greek, Aia, Gc, 
or Gaia, which last sigiiifes earth, and also dust. 
'I'hus, in Sanscrit, lid is rhe (arth. anrl Ailaiam is 
dust and earth also. Ai/ci/aai-pa.s is synonymous 
with Hd-pus, arni i> the famous city of Indra, 
and t)f the ( iods ; a he recall cK a. wiiich is reullv a 
terresl rial heaven, 'i'he tul'ma ei s of Ai.l.\axde:r 
mistook a small im cmtai.i. hetween Cabal and 
the linin'.; for tia oi iginal J/i'/vo 'I'his is called 
AJera-s rinca, or the jx'ak of Jlcrn, in the Pnrd- 
n'as, and is considered as a sidinter of tliat iioiy 
nioimtain. d lu rc arc m in\ ofner hills thus called 
in India, hesides artifieied ones ; and the (lods arc 
supposed to come and s|<oir there oceasionallv. 
The ( ri'ci’hs had likewise i\il lioly mountains, 
callcal OhncjiUE :ind Ida, I a liTMKRLS’ calls it Tri- 
phiilUiu OlifiGpKs. bccimsc Jc PI TFR iki I PHvr.ii's, or 
Siva, wirii his Indent resides there, and 

hived it on its siunmit. ikie Trisa/ is called /V/- 
Ij/udcf in tlic Xorth'M (‘st parts of Lidia, from the 
Sanscrit Trl-phaiiC which is lendered in lexicons 
}>v Trdcantaca, or has inif tio ee poinrs. The word 
pfiaia was used in the ^^es^ in that sc-nse, and ['hr 
obelisks in the circus were called Fhadr, I3ut as 

• Vuluiae II, page 4C'J. 
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IM^hi&as, in Greek, signifies three trihfes br fami- 
lies, EtJHEMi-RUs thought propCF to translate it 
thus; besirles, lie found three nations and cities in 
the legends of huUn, which he iniglit conceive 
countenanced his translation. The abode of Ur&- 
nus was called Cairn, or CcUtis, hv the Latiam; 
and he is the same with Siva, called the God of 
Cailas, because he resides on VaiUisa, one of the 
three |>eaks on the summit of Mint. 

Mount Merit is said to he of four different co- 
lours, towanl the four cardinal points; hut the 
Pauran'ks are by no means unaninions about them ; 
and the seas, through the reflection of the solar 
beams from each side, are of the same colours. 
The East, like the hrahntns. is of a wiiite colour; 
the South, like t'lc l'uisi;as, is yellow; Apara, tiie 
West, like rl'.e Sinirtif:, i>. of a brown or rl.uk co- 
lour; and tin Norti) is red, like the Cshntriyas. 
But in the Jlainfn'a.'Aian'ua, Mini is said to be 
supported, or projrpcd, by four enormous but- 
tresses; that (ovvaol tr.e East, is o'f pure gold ; 
toward the .South, ot iron : to ti.e U est, of sil- 
ver; and the iruitiiss to the North, of copper. 
Thus toward the Ihist it is \eilow, lo the South 
red, white to rhe West, and of a dark brown to 
the North. Tht re are several other opiairxis, which 
I shall pass over with ol)servin<T that the Ihdian 
ocean is erdied AritmAa, or Arun'idadhi, or the 
lied sea, being itddi tied by the retieetion of flic 
solar beams trotn tliat .side of Mini wiiidi is of 
that colour; and Piinv nearly says tiie same 
thing*. I sliall pa-s over the C\tia\aa;ant ac- 
counts of this I'amous mountain, rcpiest ntcd by 
some as a cone, in- otliers as an inverted one. In 
Ceylon, th.ey siy it is in the shape of, an immense 
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round column : in Tibet this column is said to 
i&cjuare; some of the followers of Jin a compare it 
to a drum, that is to say, thej^ give it the shape 
of a barrel. This idea, however extravagant and 
al)surd, prevailed once in the West, as we have 
seen before, 

VIII. The rivers flowing from Mini are four in 
number: there are four also in sei'pUire; and we 
read, in the Edcia^ of four primaeval rivers of milk 
flowing from the teats of the cow Audhimhla. In 
all these accounts, these rivers are only brandies 
of an oi iginal one, called Su'aroangd, or Mandd- 
cinl, in the Pi(rd/i'a>: in the Kdda all rivers derive 
their origin fVom tiiat nMed llccr ^tliner ; but in 
scripture it has no name. 

It rises from unoh’r tlie feet of Visnvu, at the 
polar star, and, pa^^iiiig through tliC' circle of ihe 
iiHion, it fills upon the sun-nit of w lien* it 

divides into four streams, tlowing towaivl the tour 
cardinal points. According to Gnus'ts^ this river 
went forli), wMtering the garden of AVe;/, and of 
course winding through it; tVmn tlunce it was 
})art('d, and hecame into four lieads. The Pr/?//7/- 
use tlie same ex ’pressiou, but in a literal sense ; 
and sup])f)se that tliese four blanches pass actually 
through four rocks, earv(*d inu) the shape of four 
lieads of \ arious aninmis. Hie GV///g(.s', running 
towaids the Soutli, parses tliroiigh a eow's liead ; 
henee India is called tlie eoumiy ot‘ the C eze, its 
iniialutaurs ai e deSv-ende d, according to some, from 
a cow, whenec thev arc styled (iau-vansas, ^hey 
were originally Go-p/das, ov sin jdy Pal!is\ or shep- 
herds. d'o the West is a horse's head, fmn wh.dl 
flows the e////cv//// or .• and the iidnihitamts of 
tin* countries bordering on it, are id* course c/VcV/a", 
or 7 ^;7;egv/;/a/.y, liurses or rather hoi semen, Ac- 
VuL. Viil. V 
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Wording to Scripture the house of Too a tiBT ah, or 
Thorgama, as he is called by Cedrenus and Svn* 
Oellus, traded in the fairs ofT^re, with horses. 
Toward the Fast is the head of an eleph«ant, from 
which flows the nxer Sitd: and to the North is a 
lions head, f^oin which flows the llhadrasamd ; 
licncc this country, the same with Siberia, is cal!(‘d 
tlie kingdom of the lions: and there was actually 
a powerful Tartarian tribe called the tribe of the 
lion. 

Hie B^valdhists have no rivers on ^fcrn ; but 
place the oiigin of tluni in the South-\V<*st (jtiar- 
ter. The rcison of this is, tint they ])i:uc tiie 
seven ilxeipas. or ranges of mountains, with tiirir 
seas between Mcru^ a!id India, or Jaadnrd'A iju/. 
These seven sca^, or rather tlu' river of nuMk, 
wiiiding seven titius round Meru. is th(‘ ori- 
ginal ri\er, which rc-apj'erns in the Soutli-\\’c>‘, 
and there parting, hec(>n)(.s into four heads of ani- 
mals, tiie same as in the But the iT'eis 
arc ver\' lihicrent, heing* the ffv/zgrv, the Siini'hu 
or the Pahkin or Pra^^Dui-j uti'n^ winch springs 

from tlie luvnl of an eiej>haut ; mul (or this reason 
ii[>j)er libit is called the kingih)m ot' tlie eiephaitt, 
though theie arc no ele])haiits there at jiicseut. 
Hie otlu r ri\’er. towaid the North, issm s trom a 
lion's head, and is called Slid: it is the (////>•. 
'I hese lour rivers S[)ring fjoin liu* roots of the ticc 
Janihii, of a most extravagant size. T!ie llaad- 
dlii<ts -(cju to know hutot'one ireeoi* know h dge, 
an<! granriug ah our wishes. Th(‘ l^nnrdh h\s h.w c 
main, vJneo diev call C’aipavrushrL hlieie is luit 
one iii liie ,l/'/.vc/(v// account, and the Ma.sn/aia/i^ 
aeknovvh flc' but one, vuih/Ii they f ;!ll Idiui : and 
our anecstois fxrnnd of thr tinuous ;\>h-ti<e 
} •j^drasd. h Ins i iv ei ot' nidk, wimhug round M i a, 
is not peculiar to the filecAcis of Li oohiA; .1 ic- 
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Iniember seeing in. one of the Fur&iias, that the 
heavenly winds seven times round Mkru: 

that is between that mountain, and the dwtpa of 
Jamhu. The Styx, according to mythologists in 
the West, went nine times round the world ; for 
nine was a favourite number among them : and the 
ancient Goths reckoned nine worlds, or dwipas. 
The elevated plains of Mcni are perhaps the high- 
est spot, or at least the highest flat in the old con- 
tinent. Its height toward Indio, and China, is 
])rodigious : it is not so (‘onsidcrable toward tlie 
North, and is still less toward the North-west, 
where the ascent between the Lithhws-pt/r((os or 
stf)ne-l()W('r, and the station of tlie merchants 
traditig to China, is hy no means N'erv dillicult. 
The /jithinos-pyrnihs ^vill exists under the name of 
Chafsatoon, or forty eolmnns ; and is famous all 
ovci these eouiiti ies. I’lie station of the* merchants 
is still their place of rendezvous to this day, and 
is called Tiict-SoUnnan, or the tlirone of Sor,oAro>r. 
Tlie LithiiKts-pifrgifS is at the extremity of a small 
branch jutting out of a ramre of iTiountains to the 
left of tlie roid, or to the North, and projects to- 
ward the Soutli, and ends abruptly in tlie middle 
of a plain. Its extremity, consisting of a solid 
rock, lias Ix'cn cut into a regular sh ij)r, with two 
rows, each of twenty columns, d'lie front part is 
in a \ erv luiiious condition, and the u])p(*r row of 
columns laanains suspemh'd iVom the top : the co- 
lumns below answering to them, w ith their enta- 
blature, having 1){( n de^lroved. It is a Kiost won- 
(h‘it\d work, and aseilhtd l)y the natives lo super- 
nalural agents as usual. 

At the distance of a day's marcli toward the East, 
is Ilitshan, or Oshn. called ;oso or Oxesh: 

theic begins a c hain of inoimtaius, from which 
springs a livulet called .dsJnjn by Siraui-Exbeko : 
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tlie range itself is called Aidzin by Major Rennelt.; 
in his "map of the twenty Satrapies of Darius 
IIystaspks. There ends the country of Bokhctra^ 
and begins the empire Chiaa. It is a famous 
pass, and is naturally the rendezvous of the mer- 
chants trading from the West to China. It is de- 
fended by a fort, now in ruins, and on a small 
peak near it is a very ancient building*, like a 
tower, of a wonderful struciurr, called tiic throne 
of So lA) -MOV, near it is a mosque of curious marble. 
Then, for ten days, there is nothing rcmarkah'le; 
the ground gently rising and falling; aiul you ar- 
rive in the vicinity of mines of lca(i, whicli is ex- 
ported ail over the eounlry. luo diiys iurthcr 
you enter the plains oi Caslr^ha^ which is one day's 
journey further. 

This account is taken from the journal ofa lluS' 
s/7n, c.ilied CzKKv icm F, wlio tra\(‘lle<l that way 
{am\ Bvh'hura U) Cdshnnr, in tl;c yviiv 17SM, and 
was kindly given to me hy i\ Wh.N OFi, at fjh'C 
noii\ ilc had Ixan made ju.scFuron tiie iVoiiticrs 
()\ M/nr:a, the ( h'//.;,7(hv, and s u'd as a skiNC* to 
tiJC L 'sha'k ‘tariars. )f:s im.sF r. w i n a mci- 
chanr. want trade to r, Ihind^ and 

CaAti^iir ; aiid. Ixing p!( a-ed u i'di his behaviour, 
gave turn ins liheity, In eonFp-r.y with sonu' Av- 
vienians he came to Lu('hti.:ii\ w lu ie lie 'a' .s iciievcd 
by Sir Cocrif., who.o gc-iieivosiry ena!)led him 

to re\islt his nati\ e eouiiMy. Ik Wi njo f rtpia- 
sented liiin to jm‘ as a |>la)n liouest m;in, and w ith 
his mnstci Ik* had (‘airiiCfl Ptr-stan enough to make 
liimsch* »si]<i<’rstood. Ills route iVoin to 


y/ij^CiNa is as f nlows : 

i'roin to Cucu/i .... two days, 

M'/rhvldn., out* da v, 

Ct '(rru'}d and ('hulailiion . . . two days, 
lloshdn pass one <lay, 
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Lead mines ten days, 

To Glrrd, and entrance into 

tlje plains . two days, 

Cashghdr^ vvitli a mud fort . . one day. 

In tlie mountains to the right of the road from 
Cdshghdr, to Vdrchitnd, lie was told that tlic Indus 


had its source. Accouling to the acroirut oi'soiue 
iiari\es of Sanmi caud, ilic rirst part of tlic route 
stands tIuis : 

Ccjrnd, 

Cdmhddam 10 coss, 

C.uain . , . . 12 

jMurghitUin * . . io 

JSemuhhdn 10 


'i'ukt-Soklman or Oush 10 


Tliclr account was from rcjiort ; for they never 
had tra\cllc*d that wa}*. Cdnhadam seems to be 
X\w Ciunitban in Stkahlfx bfrc's map : bean nv 
Cnc.an, tlic fV/c/^v/of tlie Nubian gcogra[)hcr: and 
Nonukh/m is the Namagan of Si'k vHi.Evnr 
d iu’ Litliinas-ptirgos seems to be x\\e CldJ' ov Aacaha 
oi \\m' Nubuin geographer, wliicdi must have had 
somctliiug very remaikable to be tluis noticed. 
One diy's marcli toward the hast is the fort and 
jiass of Astas, Atas\ or A'dshnn, '1 he fort on a tngii 
hiil was built to ].nit a stop to tlic incursions of Uie 
TurliS\ fiom llagh(Vgh(fr or fa/zruhas^ wliose capi- 
tal city was lbirt\-scv(n ili\s luareh to die ' as- 
wanl. From . istcs to Tobbot^ tlicrc u cre ten da vs 
march, a< cooling ro the same gc'ographer. w oo 
meant (\isbgbdr lie it, jaahaps, l)t'cansc die c-oa- 
var.s to, an<l from nu‘t there*: ami }.‘r. l)\x- 

VII IK IS of the same opinion, lit I i r iw.cfs ta- 
bles, and in the Aifnh- /Icbcri in the printed ((^1 as, 
we read Hus in.stead id {)us'h : the distance I'etwceu 
Ogend and Oiisk is about one hundred and thii ry 
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mileg, which agrees tolerably well with the above 
accpunt. 

Between the ranges to the North anrl South of 
Mh'u, the Paitrctnirs place two other ranges of 
mountains; one on each side Mem, and in a 
North and South direction. The Western range, 
called Gand'hamadam, does really exist, ajid an- 
swers to xhtComeedi mountains ot Ptoi.1 mv, called 
also Cunntda in the Purimas. But the Fa.stern 
range, called Medlar dn, and answering to the 
foin:er. exists but in the imagination of the Pau- 
rdnics; syninietrv certainly rctjuiicd it, and this 
was enough for th< in. 

IX. In the Vdijn Pi>rdna, \\c arc told, that the 
water or O'/ha of the ocean, coming’ tlown from 
heaven like a stream oh Anii'itu upon .'l/(77r, en- 
circles it, through seven channels, for the space of 
8t,000 Y'JdHas. and then divides into four streams, 
which, falling from the immenst' height of Miru, 
rest theinscl'cs in tour lakes, from which they 
spring over the mountains througli the air, just 
brushing the sumniirs. 1 his wild a<Tount was not 
unknown in the ^Vest ; for this passage is trans- 
lated, almost verbally, hy I’li.ny and Q. C’l RTti s, 
in s[)eaking of the (.ian^t.s. Cutn -maguo fragore 
ipX'ns sttitim jhiitls (iaitges t ruui/df, ct inagnorum 
montium juga recto alvco stringit, <7 aid pr'nmon 
mollis pld nit It. s coil tmgnt, in qutnUim lueu hospital ur. 
The words in Italics aie from Pus v *, the others 
from CL'HTiusf. 

These four lakes are called Amn'odd in the Fast; 
Mcnmsa in the South; in the West Sit odd: the 
fourth, in the North is called Muhd-Phndrd. 


* J’LINY VI. c. IS''. 
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From Mana-Saro'vara^ or, according to the vulgar 
pronunciation, Mamarau}\ the lake of Mana or 
Manasa, issues the Ganges. According to Pi;ra'\- 
oiR, who accompanied the late Lama to China, 
and had seen that lake in his way from Lassa to 
it is call(‘d in Tibet, Cha-AJapcnih, or the 
Idkc oi Mapanh, In the Lama’s map it is called 
Mapama: but Puh'an-cir, a well iiifuiined man, 
assured me that its true name was Mdpanh. It 
was fuohably written at first AJapam by Fortaguese 
JvsaiLs, in whose language the letter M, at the end 
of a word, has a nasal sound, as it had in Latin, 
and is to be sounded like the letter N at the end pf 
a u oal in FretK'h. 

Tills lake is constantly culled Aldmaraur by 
j)ilgrims ; but there appears, according to the Pan- 
raniis, to be another, a great way to the North ; 
tills liuy call Bindu-Sarovara, rir the lake formed 
by the Bindii, or drops of water falling from the 
liuir of .M aha «i»eva, when lie received the holy 
stream, from on high, on his head. There is ceiv 
tainiy some confusion in \.\\e Purdnas alx^ut 
S(U\u'ura ; and we must then aekaouiedge two 
iake^ uf that name: one on the summit of 
and the other lo the South of it: for the sacred 
books cannot 1)C reconciled otherwijKu In that case 
Bitnla'S([nn'(ira, nieutioncd but seldom, i » the same 
with the Soinheru Mana-sarovara. The great 
Aldnihsarovara, which proceeded from the iieart of 
pKAUMA, is on Meni, and tlie four great rivers 
issue from It: hut iVom i\\\^ Mansaraiir, S^mth of 
Meru, the Ganges is the only river issuing. It 
of course the saiiu‘ with Bindii-saraur, or the lake 
Mdpanh ot* those of Tibet, 

According to PiMrvfv-oi«, this lake is situated 
ou ail ele\ alcd plain covered willi long grass, to rlie 
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North of which is a conical hill callt<l Khyem-lunsf, 
and dedicated to Maha'-deva; and which is in- 
serted in the map of the Lam as, but without name, 
and with two roads endin" there. It is one of the 
Southern peaks of mount Cantaisch, which rises 
above the rest to an amazing lieisiht. A small 
stream, rising behind the subordinate peak of 
Ar^yew-/w//g, is considered l)y piigriins as the source 
of the GtHfU fS. Tlierc endi d : l)e stir' ey of tlie hapia 
tnathemarici ins ; ami the counfru^ to the South, 
and Sonth-'Vesr, were ntlded afo rwards, from the 
report of nati\ es. During the rain> the lake is said 
to overflow, and sev er.il streams lush down from 
the hills* bat they soon dry up, even the saered 
Stream itself not cxeepted. 

According to PeuA's-oin, and otlier pilgrims 
from India, this e.Ktensive plain is suiroumled- on 
all sides by peaks, or conical hills, Imt vt ay irre- 
gular: toward the North tiny rise gradually, and 
a little beyoixl the suear-loaf hill oi Khi/nn-tnn^ 
begins tlie base of 'I'oward the Last the 

range of ireaks is v ery low, foi ining only a st rrated 
cresr. To the South this crest is mnrlj hight r than 
toward the other eardinal points: Imt, to theXoirl), 
the mouurains beyond tlie crest are very high. 
The Southern ci< sr is very iu;ir the hanks of the 
lake. The lake itself forms an irregular oval, ap- 
proaching to a circle, hut the two inlets rir smaller 
lakes to the N’orrh are said not to exist, fo:- py- 
EAv'-Grit’s route was to the North of the l.ike, and 
close to its shore, and lie did not see them. I’ii- 
gnms are live d i\ s in going round the lake, and 
the place of worship, or (rombah, i,-. fo the Soutli. 
It eoiisisfs of a t( u iints, witli irregular sir ps down 
the.hanks ot' rlu- lake. 'I he Ganges issues from it, 
andcjuiing the dry season its stie;nn is hardly flve 
or six inches deep. It docs not go tlirough tlnj 
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lake called Lanlcenm the maps; it flows to the 
South East of it, at the distatiee of two or three 
coss. This lake is called in India the pool of Ra'- 
Vava : and because he is the Lord iA' I jtncd ; his 
pool is called the h^ke oi Lancii, or Lankai, in the 
maps. 

The lake of is mentioned by Pi tnt, 

as 1 observed licloie, aiul it is pi(;hab!y the same 
that is iiiciiboiied byCrisiAS, who says it was 
eii^ht hiiudied sfailia in ciicumb rcnce. M. Polo 
< liscrilK‘s it as to rlu* Vv’esr of //oY, l^ut does not 
ineirion its name. If is no’'{or(l i)\ P, Moxsfkh at, 
Avlio a(’(*()in|) allied tlie J linpci (»r A'’ r > R in his 
dition U)Cahii!. in the year 15S1. !!.• calls it Muii^ 
and, fioin tlu* vcjx/vr of |)il';i inis, places it 
in thirtv-two d('er(*es of lat tinda Nortli ; and 'about 
three luindrcd .md lit’ty miics to t!;c Xorth-Kast of 
Strhh?(L d'hc tirsi Kunp:(Uf v/ho saw it, was P. 
Avdkaoa, in tlie year PcJl : ami in tlu* yviivs 17h5, 
and iZHf it was xi^itcil l)\- Ha* iiiissionaries 1\ 
Disidi-.ui i s, and IAm wif i. I'ai vrii. 

The Ihiiinr/hs cM tiiis lake v'. and ])lacc 

four heads of am in;d> tin* four car'lmal points, 
froivj whic’li spiamj;.- the loaf ‘aiaair r * as: and thus, 
in tlu‘ opinion of rlu* div ine-* of Ti^f amd Arti, this 
lake is th(‘ mal Ma/i-s./rf/ur. loom P^'s {ic*scri|jdon 
one inii»*lH i)c iiulm.aai to sii|)]>t sc tins lala* to he the 
crater of' a / hw" nuu h lai^or ti;au any now 

cxistinjr. t ri NiAssivs lint a !a|uid inatmr like 
oil was swimniini;’ on Os s .rlact*, and \v;is carefully 
cdll(‘<‘te<l liy rhe in!ndut;iuts, and U. Poio adds, 
that pcar‘s uaaa* found them, d'he pil<»'iin»s I have 
consulted knew no: him^ citlic'i* of tliis precious oil 
or of the [x arls. d iuu sluwcal me, how ever, small 
pcbhl(‘s, some like |naista orlicrs as hi^; as a ])io’(*on s 
which they told me were fouiul on the shores 
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of that lake, and that pilgrims used to take a fcMr 
of them as relics, to give to their friends: and I 
■was presented accordingly with some. They are in 
general as transparent as the purest clnystal, and I 
should suspect tluni to l)c pieces of chrystal, broken 
and r'^iiiuicd by nuitual allrinou, occasioned by 
the motion of waters. 

To the Wt sf of tins lake springs the. 
probably the Siforatis of Aawi \ s . It is crdlcd also 
the Jfkch n\ in\\)U]\ : mul is s;ip^ 

posed, i)v some, to he the >amc with the SfUlaj or 
Sitlodii In the PiiHj.ib: lias < rr(>ncoiis idea se cures k) 
originate from its being calk'd by |)ilgi ims SiiUnia: 
but its true nuivic is Situdu^ ju'avU' s\ nonyim>ns with 
Sita-cunt hd. The famous JayA'>inha, Rajah 
Jaypmr, sent people as far as tjir t owVmoulh, and 
they found that the Sitodd after ikoving for a c<m« 
siderablc space toward the V\ (>i smkkiily turiud 
to the South, ( amc witliin two milts oi’ tht Cow s- 
mouth, and icll into the Gangt^ about sixteen coss 

low Cl , 

7d the East, ox para ^ is the Rrumjdu lake, litt * 
rally l!:e water (>r lake oi Jru/i a or Dawn : amt it 
is called to tins day Ofuhnor, or the lak(’ oi' Orin^ 
and fiom it fows the yellow river, the Siia of the 
Purdn'as^ culied also Para-ijandka, or Eastern 
Gandica. 

Aparfa'a, or to tlie 'West, is the Sitodd lake 
from w'luCi is^in s the ///^r/ia/Cc/zkarmir W estern 
Ganaiad. <’ai!ed also Chacffha in the Par ana, Odius 
by the (Vree/w, and C(K\shu by the natives. 71us 
lake at tire siAirec of the is noticed in some 

maps: by the iiati\e.s it is calleil (\il or the lake; 
aiul hy Pt rsian auibors /JiV-Av/er/;; ; accoriling to 
SirW. JoNFs, in his life of Na of u-SuAH ; Vnch 
1 
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gara, in Sanserif, signifies the lake of the Gods, or 
the divine lake. Aecording to them it is near the 
mountains oi Amlcnnts IVom the Sanscrit And'ha-Ta~ 
nma, or AncT ii-'l'amas : both words imply darkness; 
but being joined together, imply it in a superlative 
degree; and it is tlie name of one of the divisions 
of hell. On tiicir summit is the /f Ittr, trr dark coun- 
try of the maps. The //rt'V/ewrt mountains are called 
Saeranthema by Di;iiN’.\iii)(T()EZ. An iiiteliigent and 
well informed native oi Jiidacsltan, and royal rnes- 
seng'Cr of that country for forty years, under 
Ahmkd and Zeman-Siiau, informed me thatAcr- 
Anthnina is the true nainc ; tliat scr or serth .signi- 
hes in his eouniiy, end, limit, or border, and ap- 
pears to he the name of a place r.car the Anlherna 
mountains, as Ser-Uind, or on the lioialers of Hind. 
This lake is said to be three days journey in eir- 
cumfercnce. 'I'he O.vus does not spring immedi- 
ately from it, hut at tlie distance of tifreen milts to 
the U'est it emerg'‘s from the ground, 'i'he Coesha 
is tlR’ sacred stre.am which sanctities the waters of 
the Ojvs ; hut In no means the main stream, which 
i.s more to the North. It is .so wirh regard to the 
Ganges, the sacred stream of which i.s tailed A/aca- 
vanela, and is hut a small river, the source of which 
is twelve toss to the Xorth-Kast o\ Budaricusrama, 
and, I believe, about 1.30 miles finm Ilurdadr. 
From the lake to the hills to the Eastwaril is an 
extensive plain, called Sdrugh-Chopaien, or the 
plains o\ Chopazen. 'I lane are four places there men- 
tioned by CioKZ, Ciiirciunar, or Cbdr-Cliundr the 
four cedars, like tlie four cedars, or pines, peiiiaps, 
near Cashmir, called CIn't r-(.‘li und r ziho : these four 
trees no longer e.xist *. Sarcii was explained to me, 
by t'AMBLit-Ai 1 , the king's messr uger, by Screh- 


* Mr, l onsTKR r. mh is the word i'hutiur by plane trees iii liis 
accouut ol CciA/wir, and he is perhaps rijjlit. 
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ml, or Ser-ctfl close, or on the borders of the lake : 
^d Serpanii by Siv-pantcr. These mountains are 
called ill the Pi/rm'as Cumvda, the Cowadi of 
pTon R(Y, and Anjuua or Crishm the b!a< k luoiin- 
fains. C'A.MCf K-.\r 1 cave me a dreadful account 
of them from report, lor iie never saw them, but 
at a distance. * 

The fourth lake in the North is called Mah/i~ 
Bhaa/vf, wliich is probably the lake .Sr7.'.5rt;/.v. tVoin 
which t'ows tile ri'cr /rfiz. .As the epithet Afahn 
implies a <.^ie;ir lake, I am s imctinics inclined to 
suppose it to be the saneuith tlie lake fitukat ; 
but )t is too n'ueh out of the way ; thoimh 1 must 
confess, that its distance e n he no olpeerinn with 
i\\c Pai/T(.r''nx, Ihsicits, ihc Jhii.cl lake is e: lied 
to this day Su eto-Ji.oi c. or t);e hn'y and saeud sea, 
and the country about it, and aii alou”’ the /h ewe, 
or is consiclcied as holy hy tlic f!indi,,\ who 

occasicnall} visit tliis sacred spot, l-'tii, in hi.s 
travels, mentions his .setiry: a ITnidu ti.cie from 
AJadru.K St H.snriM ? ho siw aiiotlter at laboLsk, 
who. it senvs, had settled tin le. 1 have seen two 
wholi ul isi-ed that ( cainfiy, one was called Aras- 
vara, whom I n ‘'nrtonf d in m\' essay f»n mount 
CaucnMi.^!. The tlnr sae red livcis sptinyin^: tVom 
the Mu/:-.sfirov/'ira. aeroidiusr to the divines of 
'Jihet, are iht hniinv-pul > a, the the I>:iins, 

aiu! the Sifa. The f/V/yecs is the only f/ne that 
really issues fVeun that lake, or if the three others 
do, it must he throiiyh subte iranean oliaiineds; ami 
sneh eonni.unicaden s, wliether real or irnae'imiiv, 
arc verv cominem in tlie Purena.i. 'llu' Sita may 
he tlic Sititciii, Sitb’d/i, supposed to comnmnieate 
vvitli the oi ',S<7re?e/Vrn/7, thus called from its 

limidred branelies or ftellies, tlnoiigh wliich it i.s 
supposed to fall into the sea. 
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The Indus was supposed formerly to have its 
source ziot far from Jil/fn-saro-cara, which P. 'Moy- 
SEKiiAT places ill thirty-two degrees of latitude 
North; and the source of the Indus in latitude 
52® 15', the difi’erenee of longitude between the 
source and the lake 1“ 45'. 

The difference of longitude between Delhi, and 
Mans'irdvura is according to Monskukat 5° 2'. 
'J'his places Munsarovara in 82“ 2' of loiigitude, 
and both its longitude and latitude are remarkably 
correct: but what is more surprising, the good 
father was ignorant that t\w (jaujscs issued from it. 
Ant' I. Fazii places the source of the Indus nearly 
in the same iatirude with (.'ash'iur, but eighteen 
degrees to tiie Eastward, 'i'iie /eYo/vhas its source 
four or li\e days journey to the Xorth-West of 
]'archand. according to Czkhx iciu r ; it runs 
thence in a direction South South-East toward 
Litdac, and within two days journey- of it : nay, 
nierchants, w ho trade iVoni india to Cnsir^bai', say 
it can be lioiic in one day. The Indus tlieu turns 
immediately toward the 'V'fsr, taking an iminense 
sweep roll lid ( ; and the jdaee near /.ch/.w, 
wlieie it turns suddeuly to the W estward, lias been 
mistaken for its source. 

X. 'fhe f 'lowers of .1 1 v A in [hc Trul-ln'i/a-dcr- 
J)ont! leprc'-eut the old eoutjuent, as eonsistiug of 
tn o eoneeiirric k.- /,'a/.y, of the same superliem; e.v- 
tent. I'liev call the whole world Ara>, or Adai- 
d\i/!)','s, li.'erailv tliC two and half Ldu)ids. The 
two t;r-.t du'/j’is are /ainhu in the eeuire, and 
DIudun: and they are divided hy an In.tennediate 
sea. The whole is surrounded by the ocean, iu 
whieli ai( many inlands, called, in general. Antaca 
or A^mu-.iuiMUipas, or li;e islands at the auta {ad, 
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or extremity) of the world. The first of them is 
the White Island, and the last Stra^ambhma-du ipa, 
calicxl Pmhcara in the Purhias. 

Beyond this is the half of Pmhcara, the 'Swarn’a- 
bhumi of the Ptiraiim, which surrounds the world, 
as well as the niouutarn of Manasottara^ called 
lacMoca l)y the Paurartks. Beyond tliis circular 
range is the other half nt' Pushcara : but as it is out 
of the wot if! it is not included in their system of 
geography. 

In the division of tlie old (Continent into nine 
p'.iits by the Pairrtiji’irx, Hharatn is erroneously in- 
troduced : it should he Sahahi. For Aom d'hka, 
the son ut Pkiya vkata, the eldest son ul Ann! a, 
had nine sons; called Xa»a'hi, Ii.a'vkatta, C'l.M- 

T’cncs'l }] AlU VA RSf! A. (’ll U M a' I. A . Htl A DKA's VA, 
IvAM AN ACA, IllRANAJ AV A, andCcUl, . TllllS \VC 
read in Sioiclioniathh/i tlial Fiio.s, Ihiru. or Pni ox, 
ansvrei'iiiu' to A(; \ /’ohi( \, begat so!i> of vast hulk, 
wlio-e nanns ucrc gi\tii to the countries they iu- 
h.ibitcd. 

PuiY AV!( .’i Iku! ten sons, as wo ha\(' soon ho- 
favc ; anaing' V.' lioni \va^ io'iiii 'l it roe with- 
dte u into torus!' ; and tho sovoii lon’ iinilig woio 
aj-['(.)iiitcd role o\oi the si\'.-n groat div isions of 
tl'r v.oi hJ. calk'd tho seven r/r.v/w.v. 'i'he great 
grand''';) of Aon [o’liitA, oalUal IhtAKA'i A, gave 
liis iianii- to the oounriv >oiith of ///wd/(/.'/«, which, 
liiiiK )■ <i •noD.i.'iatioii, w:is origoi! IK ooiifincd 
to Jr, JhT ; I'lit it Is no'.v made tor-xtnid tVom s( a to 
se'i.aioaig i ISC' i niigc ))f thi- ‘'ii'ivvv tnnu, tuitis. 'ri)is 
We :u'c told in loi)(;!'.'i! in v.w Paran as : hut it is by 
Ho iiicaiis tlie ( , : s .» \\ ;)| ;![>[)( ar irojn tb.c fvarti- 

Culars, that Lharala, ioaius a sctiii-ciiele round 
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Mb'U, beginning in the West in fifty-two degrees 
of latitude, or nearly so : being, as it is declared 
in the Purhtas, in the shape of a Cow. 

To King Bharata, Maha'deva gave eight 
sons and one daughter, called Ila', or Cumdri, em- 
pliarically the Muldm. A new division of the 
Earth took place according to some ; but the ge- 
neral opinion is, that it was only a partial one. 
Be tlvis as it may, it appears that, out of tiie ten 
divisions’ of the old continent, lUtdrala, included 
nine; Caru, in the North, being excepted and left 
out. 


Aeeording to llie Prahhdaa-ciuui'da, the names 
of the^c nine cfunida-s or sections arc, reckoning 
IVoin tlie East toward the W Lst, hidra-da ipa or 
(iinurharx-d-c hdiultt, CtiMi-/!, Gab- 

li.ist'njidii, ( 'tnndriv't, ( India ), Xand-v'/ian'da, Saumija, 
I'arana-c ha.! iia, and' G .nid' luirca-c handa again. 
In tile l\r:a-v handa. tlieii nanus are thus exliiiiit- 
ed ; ( h ;n,t '.)i,rva, Ca'.'- .i'a, T('n'i''aj>ay)ii, Clablnisti- 
nida, ('unidncd or India., Ao'g',-.', Sauniiiai J'avuu'a, 
( 'han'iii'a-d-u 'ijia. 

In the •^nnie section wc’dinl another variation; 
(laad'hary i, (/escru, Tanwapal m (^crroneoiisiy for 
'I'anii'ii jmrji nil ), Shilnulua. Cinndricj ( L.dia), Bhd- 
^a-il.G.,ni i'probahU' fa- Sainna't. I’urnn'a 

■yiwd Giu!:idra-d\iipa. Thu lirst and tiic la-t divi- 
sions are, lU general, c.dleJ G lano nUj'Cj-chaitdOy 
bcin:': s",])posed to he the abode of ti;c Gods, with 
till II us'm! r(,t;:nKM)f iuaverly nuisicians. Tiirnugh 
tiic s icii remaining division.',, seven rivers are said 
to f o\'. '1 iiey liave a eoiniiKm source in the lake 

lio’ii \\ liK’ii issues tlie Gk/u'g'e.s. lo the East are, 
the .\.;.Vv’, llowing throngil CVft^v/ ; x.\\c P drain, 
tliion ,li 'i'amrapiirndh; IJldui/u, tlirougli Gabhas- 
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To tlie West, the Sild or Jnmrfe^ flows 
lluough tlie coiuitiy of Karima; the Chacshu^ 
through ISaumya; and the through Nagih 

than'da. l}et^vec‘^ these, in the middle, is titc 
Gat{gcSy which flows through Cumdrtca<lianda or 
India. 

In the Vdyu Parana, the origin of thc^^c seven 
rivers is thus dt sei ihcd; North of Cai/dsa is the 
Gifura mountain, at the foot of which is the 
sarovara, or lake with g-olden samk Irere went 
BuAGiKA'riiA to t’eteh the ealhfl iripat ha^ 
g(i because it goes through ihne paths, or cliaii- 
nels. 

There he ol)t;uncd fron) \ n a'-df.va, 

wliich dividing into sc'. en strein^s or |>aths, is 
called, from tiiat circumstaiua , S'/p/aa’ini. '1 he 
#SV/c7 goes through countries inliahiiul l>y tlie *Vi- 
rind'hras. the Ciintaljs with long hair, ti)e C/ihiar, 
for this is considrjid as the narne coiintiy of the 
C/iimsc ; the lUirh(iras\ }\n rrsas\ DruJai.s, liishd- 
f Y/.y * 1 i e i n g a 1 1 o > n g s u r » w’ . ( 'nliuila\\ . 1 h can, Ija a- 

varas\ Tiie S'da goc^ trovaiids the W est, and falls 
into the sea ot’.siit water. 

The C'hacshu tlow^ througli the cfaintrics of the 
C/thiana/ni(^\ oi Plnnanra, 7 ////// v, Sa/'v ' Pn^iras, 
8(ind'hras^ 'I Hsimriis ; 'I'ampa -:’ read Jju/ipacas^ 

Pdhvas, Darad'jy, S^eny or> ;yv//v. 

The Sind'fui liufMigji f V/.so/.hw, 

G uid haras or (r utain^ ) .u (O/v-v ay (irn'l.s liao 
trm, IJr/djs. y, 4/7//.0 i!(' Of>'tan'<s ai \\:{ /.'/O'A./vVw 
of Dioji f/.siay " , A/ i v//,- i t //.v Mixing' in 1 1 i i o v\ 1 1 ( )f 
'Sivapura, o/MS/zf .w , , J f ara/f/isiLS I'uid r/ts, ! isar^ 
jayas^ Sauuihfivi.s^ llivi-tg on the hanks of the 


• STbrilA.S ut H^uth fiiun ati vo4;< in. 
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Snd'huX Rafid'krac&racas^ Brahmaf as^ Bkiraro* 
hacas^ "^Sun^-muc'has, Urdd'kamantcs. The Ganges 
flows through the Gand'harvas^ Chmaras^ Yac- 
shas, Rdcshasas^ Vidydd'haras, Uragas (or large 
snakes; these are tribes of dtmons, good and bad, 
in the hills), Cdlapagramacas, Pdradas^ "Sciga- 
naSy \Sva,sas Cirdfas, Puimdas, Curavas in Curu 
about Tanch^saVy Sam-hhdralm\ PanchdlaSy Cdsi 
or Bcuarts, Matsya.Sy Magad hm (or South Bahar X 
BrahrnottaraSy Angas, Bcmgas, CalingaSy Tamra- 
liptas (or Tamlook ), Ham-Bkdrata or Sammdrata^ 
us pronounced in the spoken dialects, signifies a 
native of : and I ani toJd, that it is used, 
thong)] very seldom, in that sense. The Hlddini 
or Brahmaputra goes tliroiigli the NhhudaSy Rdo 
shasas\ i'puAlaagas, (or near i?e/?gr// ), the Dhiva- 
ras^ (or l)o:inn('n), /us/z/rcev, Nilainuc haSy Ccralas, 
Oshtacarn as, C'lrutas, Caludaras, J'ivaruaSy Cu- 
mdras, Suanidhhushiias (^liv ing wt’dv Szcarn'a-gam, 
or Soaargaumy near Dhacca,) 

Tlie Pavan'i flows through countries inhabited 
by the . or whos(‘ country is without paths, 

them thnaigh i1k‘ large lake of h^'radlnaimna, 
tlu'ongh the (''luirpat'has'y liviiig mair difficult 
passes, the Indra.un^jlmpat'has, .Mad'hiiarujd hd^ 
nas, the Saraaa'aras, the (’u^a-jrra 'a ran' as, ^hen 
ialis into that >ea, in u iiich is I nda'a-uiv^pd, and 
which joins tiic sea of salt, d lie A////./ goes 
throiigli the 't ufrirns^ rcina.lahle lor tiieu quivers, 
as in:],>Ii((l hy t! ; o* name, thi-aigh the iiansa-mdr- 
gas, < V tho>(.’ lix dig ]]( ar tie pat I]*) (>f the AaistreSy 
oi‘ wat(! low 1.-, (ii.it to sa\, among marsnes; 
through the iiaras, or w Ir seem to rc'peat 

ineessandy the \edids Inaig h:ng, ::ke the Chuirse^ 
then, aher idieiim: its wav uwou. :i u. inv hills, it 
g()t*s t| rrvMuh ii:e ( 'ar/uij ravarauas, or wearing 
c<ir-i ims. Mien through tlie Asvaanicd has^ horse* 

VuL. VIII. ‘ / 
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faced, Sicatas, parrot-faced, Parvatamanus or hill- 
men, and lldyAd'haras, and falls into the Maho- 
dad hif or great sea. ^ 

The Pavani is probably the river of Pd or Bhd, 
and called Pa-chu or water of Pd before it enters 
China^ where it is called Ki/i-sliu-lct/coig, and 
y’(hnrfxi‘ !,ya/is^. The lake of I/idrad'liyiiwm is 
probably that, which covered once the |)rovince of 
and was drained up in great measure 
hy one ot* the Emperors of China : some e.Ktensivc 
lakes in the lower ijfrounfis still remain. The epi- 
thet of Nanmscards is well adopted to tlie Chinese, 
from their polite and c‘erc‘moni<)iis behaviour, with 
lx)wing, See. 

The (hupa of Tndra, a very hw^c island, (ippcars 
to he Japan : for it isdeserih('d as thc‘ island of the 
risino sun, which is the* mt\'inin;>* of th(‘ word.s 
Japan or Ocpifcn. The \a/ini, (Mih cl Si/arha^ or 
JhQ'ra- Attack l)\’ pil”;iiins iVoin is [lit* lloaiiiX- 

ho or f V/;v/-J////v///. It is called tlu' Attoch, 

or f)rbid<len river, lx cause .stiviu^ei-, are seddom 
permitted to u'o l)e\ond it. dins Inihiddeu river 
is notieed by Pi.iw', rhouiaii hr' dwi •> not men- 
tion its name. It was e(|»ialh' forbidden to thobo, 
mIu) came from th(‘ W on the [eirt ot the Uo- 
in alls f ncp:f^tia^^n\.s )i(>s( rt \ or to thore u ho came 
from India, l*’or llu k' wcie two ^()a(l^ ‘fieijnented 
bvMnei'c hant s, acee-rdm 'a* to Ei oi i mv, Iroiu t lie nu'- 
tropolis i)\' (Aii/ia ; one li'acliiiiv to Jhfi'fra, and tlu* 
AV'esterii counliies. and the oilier to I'\{/itj<jt/n\rd\\i\ 
India, 

d*!ie leanual in A/z/v/Z, eon'-ider tf'* Jn'alniajniti'fi 
to he the Illndfn'f ot tiien .'^aered i’ooks, Iheic 
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came to Benares^ about nine years ago, a most re- 
spectable native from that country, called linAGi- 
hat'ha : being very old, he wished to die on the 
banks of the Ganges, at the holy place of Cast. 
lie had been to China^ and favoured me with a 
short account of his journey. There, he says, tliat 
the Burrawpooter is the same with the HladbUy 
and that the Ilara-vKtrcn is rlie Nctltni. This 
river, says lie, is also called, hy irindu pilgrims, 
the Biirrnh-aiiaea^ or great Attack, or forbidden 
river. He tiad jjioiiiised to favour me with further 
parti(*ulars ; hut soon after, tlie x enei ahle old man 
breathed his last on the banks rjf the Gauges, 


Idle d\Cip(i oi’ (diaiidra in tlie est will appear, 
in the course of this work, tVom the l^urchfus, to 
include th(‘ llniish isles: hut as it is eonsidered 
luM'C as one of the nine grand dix ifions of the Em- 
pire of Bharat u, the Paaridtics must have com- 
])r('h('iuled undei that ap|)ellati()U a more extensive 
region altogetii(‘r, than ilu' British isles, and iim 
eluding the \\ <*st(‘i ii parts of Europe, under tlie 
name of Idguria, or IJocgpr, wdiieli I siiall shew 
liereal'ter to he svmmymous witli the country of 
(diaudr(f, or luotus, canphatically called I riipa, or 
tlie Lord of the 7eHliac. \\c king of the de'lpa of 
Cdiaudra heiiig eonsidered as a \ assal, w ^ (^^ea- 
sionally summoiual to ap|>ear lx fore his Lord Pa- 
ramount, w itli all tlu' Kings of llv' world in ludia.^ 
at haist, aec'ording to the Rcca cK an da^ a sectiou 
of the ScinuL: purau'u. 
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SECTION II. 

Zht of MoOtJTAixs, RiVEfts, 6nd CoffFTftiKS, 
J'rdnt the Pura'n'as, dnd other Books. 

J. IN the Brahnuin'da-Purina* we have the 
Ibllowing list of the mountains, rivers, and coun- 
tries in the Eitipite of Bha'rata. 

To the East it is hounded hv the tribes of CiriU 
tas, or shepherds, livinu; in the hills to the North 
and North-East of Boi^al ; to the \Vest, by the 
Yavams, or Greeks of Bactriatut. 'I'lie four great 
tribes live in the middle, and tliere are seven prin- 
cipal ranges of mountains, or ctiUi panahis : Ma- 
hendra, tow'ard Madras, Malaga, on the coast t)f 
Malabar, Sa/ipa, toward Paonah, Sur/inH/a, llic* 
sha, Vin'dhya (the ii/w/ hills), and Parlyutra. 

The inferior mountains arc Mandara, f'aihdrat 
Dardura, Cold It a la, Sasarasa, Maindca, I'hlhyata, 
Sriparvata, (,'ntaca. (’dCasai/a, 'I'a/iaaprast'ba, Crish- 
tidgiri, Godit'aria, Ilari-parrata, Piisbpa^iri, Japan- 
ta, Raivettaca, near the Revet, or Xan/tadd river. 
In these moHutainous .couutiies live the \trypa. 
Mlech'lias, or foreigners ; and all these mountains 
arc in the Dcceim. 

The principal livc’is are Giinrr/e, Siiidha, Saras- 
X'ali, Satadra or Satlaj, ('bait drahhu'^a or Ginnab, 
Yaintina or Jaaitia. Sarat/d or >Sarjru', .Hrava/i oi 
Ravij, I'i/asfa or Bidas/a, I ipasa or Reija, Derica^ 
Cuba, Giiiiiiili, lyhatpapa, Rdhiidd, J Jrisl/aaral'i, 
Caus'iei ()\ ('(/sa, I 'l itiiia, Xirvird, Gtntdaei, lesbu, 


♦ Si't tioii of tiM* 1 artli. 
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LohitA : all these flow from Himavat^ or the snowy 
mountains. 

Vedasmrlfi^ Vedavati, Vratraghni, Sindlni^ Va- 
rauMd, Chmvdandy Sacit/yifrdy Mahi near Cambay^ 
Pdrd, Charmanvati Vidisd^ Vetrdvati, or Betzvd 
river, Siprd near Ujjain^ Avanti: all these rivers 
flow from the mountains of Pdrii/utra. Sand, 
Narmada, Sum a h lidruma, Mundddni, Dasarn'd 
from Chitracu fet^ t\imasa, Pippaia SroHi, Cara- 
toy A, Currdtifd, Pisdc^iicci Chilotpald, Vipasd, 
Jamhuld, Vdliadhim, Siuerqjd, 'Suciitnati, iMat- 
curid. Tridh'li, Cramd: Tliese are born irom the 
Riesha mountains. 

The Pdpi Tiipfi, PayoshnU Nirrind'hyd, Madrdy 
Nishaddiu, J 'taard, l uitaran i m wx Cuttac, Siui- 
bahu, Cumudvati, X/pd, Ala/ui-gaari, Durgd, An- 
tabs da ; all tb.ese spruiir from the l Uniluja moun- 
tains, Coddvar], Bhhnarat h\, Crishtid, l \n'u, l an^ 
juld^ Tungabheuh'd. Suprayogd, Caver/: all tltese 
fcune from tUv Sabya mountains. Cntamuld, latn- 
raparn'}, Cannajd, Pun yaUrcatr fioin the Malaija 
inou 11 tai ns. 7 /•/ sa/nd, fi itucidtiii, I Jracshald, Tri- 
divd, Ldngiiinu, l\uisad hnra: 'riicse proceed from 
the mountains v^XMahmdra. 

Risliicd, Sucumdrr Mcnuhigd, MandavdhinU Cri- 
pd, Piddsini, from the moimiains Sucinnun : all 
tiiese risers flow iminedia.telv into the ocean. 
Tins is not true, lor tlu' Stir(i,s\ uti, i ainiiita, Ho- 
ruati, (all ialu llu' Cuif’gts. 

TiuM\ follow a list ot' I'ountrios : ti\e nanus are 
in tiu‘ plural, aiul ot' course sio-uity the inhahitanis 
of’tlit'se eoontries. Cuni near I’aliihs.ir. Fancitait/, 
‘Sdlvu or Sulava, Jitug'iln, the 

of Ahuiav, JBIiaJi'Ui'ura, Bod'/iu, Panusxcara, 

Z ;5 
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Vatsa, Cisrlshta, Ctdya, Cuntala^ or 

Benares, Tilinga, MagaiVha, Vrlca: thesjs are in 
Mad'hyadcsa or middle of India, 

In the North of the Sahj/a mountains rises the 
Godavcri: on the 1>anks of the Crishna, are exten- 
sive and famous districts: there is the mountain 
Govadd'hana, made by In oka ; through Ha ma’s 
pleasure it is Sucrga, or heavt n. 'J’here Hhailvd- 
wa'ja built a town, with garde ns an^l [)0()ls. I d/i- 
lica Balh\ f'dtiuVhcuta, .thhira or PaUis, in C(ni- 
deish ; Cdlafojfacn, Apav'da^ Siidra, Palncavd. Char- 
via-c handaca, i)r()l)al)l\ tiu' Chnrrur of I^liw, 
Camboja, Ciij av or Jrachasia, Da- 

rada Darda Dduurd, Barbara or l arcara Prii/a- 
laucka, Pina, I'a-shdra, nr snowy country. Bdln/a- 
iodara ; tliere liv(* the descendants ot‘ Ann and 
Bu A KA Dw A j A ; P rc'U' Iia/ii, ( V/.v (77/(7/, Lanipaais- 
fhdnara, those who li\c near th(‘ sthdn of Lainpaia 
ox Lairrch, wow Lanigan ; Puin tr Jahiida, Jjxiga, 
j4limadrfr there liv e Cirafaa or sh(’|)ht rds ; Innuira, 
Hansamurga, ( V/.v mira, VaNgana, (Aialica, Buhuca 
in the Capa Parana, \lhna/, Pania-dan a. 

To the Hast ai(' the And Inaudi a, Siijanira, An- 
taragiri within the hd!s. Bdhu'gin without the 
hills, P/avangavf!, Angtpa MtJadf^ or Md/da, Md- 
lacarti, Brahn^^a ( arir l^ra\ ijana^ Bbdrgardngcfja, 
Arthava, Praisjga! i.sha, now (inhala in ,lssam, 
Mundii, l idtdni the eotii.trv <u’ the famous Ja\ aca : 
Tamraifpt ka or ’lauduoh, Mala, tlu‘ Malll and 
mount Matins of Ih in v, toward the (langvs, now 
Mid-bbduni in M idaajfnnr, Af(tg(nr ha, or South Bu- 
h(ii\ (iovunl'ha. toward the Soutn i.s Pdndt/a, 
tile (‘onnfry o!’ P\noio\\ Ccrala, (\‘iuilaaUsa, 
ChaUjia or ('hobi (An'innandala, ('afpa Sdnai, Mu- 
shica, Caaidna, Mahd-liasht ras Mithd-rat(as, A/d- 
hishira, Ctlinga, Abhira, or PaUis^ I ’aishica, A t(h 
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vya, living in the middle of tliick forests, Vara^ 
Pulinda^* Vindliya^nurviat^ Vaidarbha 91 Burra- 
Nagpoor ^ ' Dandaca^ Paunica^ Maunka^ Anmaca, 
Bhoga-vard Iwm, Nairn ica. C uni ala, A nd h ra^ 
now Tdtngana, ihibhula^ Nalaca^ A lie a. 

"i"he next are in front of the llnd'Juja mountains : 
Surtjdcdra, ( davdna, Darga, Cdlitaca^ Pulcifu^ 
Sura/a, Rajxi.sa, I'upasa. (these arc pitjhahly the 
Tahassi of Ptoi.k.mv : for, in liie Dtha/i. they pro- 
noniu'c that word 'Jalhisa,) Sarasitu, Carancara, 
Ndsia/ff^ ^ l}itara-Nar)iunld within the Xar/nadu^ 
JJ/juauA '(jch'ha, Mdhvya, SnsvaUL 

Idle followino* are hehiiul tlie iiionntains of 
Viiidhiiii: M(d(i\cr Carusha. Ma'ula along the 
Narifuuig called also .lAfv/A/, I tccihr or O/va.vJ, 
L ttamuVinuL Disdrana. i llie tomUiy vk Do^antu^ 
in the Pi aii’i.is and Pioi i\n.) Chh- 

iitnrhiica, ’losa/i/, (^th.e 7ir.v</A (»]’ J^icfrnv, and 
JtsKdliA'Eurupidff travelhi^.' ( Traijura of 

I'ippt rtifL I 'duHcd. iiDLura. Siuitcsurn wvwx 

iSdishiul'Iia-iuML AinrKL yin tl;e J'idju Purntia^ 
A ////!/(/, ) 'liiti </'/( < y\/, / \:iiiOtra. 1 j aund.pidcr 

d lua’e are also (nher (vamtnes eaihd Ni^arluira 
jor \odarltarii, (alhd \d:>irhiir \\\ the Jain 
.Ichivi, ('ahnL I t!){' IlaasiK pi(j- 
hahlv the u hite I luma ol C'osMa^ I \ i-oii i i si r s, 
in th(‘ sixth eentm\. and \\h.» inl.ahtud the npj.tr 
part i)\' \\k' Raujidt. dhtireha ^^\^uc laidcd (\.dd\\ 
and It is la’lated. tliat once ti ciram \ hesicgnura 
city, drank up all the water onind it : as wiuti is 
V(‘ry s('aree in tliat eountix. 0 is \ci\ ja ssihU*. /A//*- 
•CtL Stifiunhdca, Irigurli/, Mi./dVia ( /rdta ludhu^d. 

11, In the J ard xduhila^ an ast roniimit a! tie.i- 
tise, (heie is a nio.e eoinp!et<‘ list. In Mdd'/nnm^ 

A 4 
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Stnd'hu'Calaca, liaivdfaca, Surdsht'ra, Bddara, 
Dravida- These <ue in the great sea, or near the 
great sea, Manimdn, Meghvdti, Va7iQgha, Cshura)'- 
pana, Asi a girt, Apaua'ntica, at the end of the 
West, S('i;af/rtt, perhaps Sintica, lluthai/a tlic Per- 
sians, Prasastiutrl, Ucc/oki, Paiichat/aila, or Pan- 
jdl>, Rdniatd, Para'a, Tdraeshka, Jrutga, f ’alsi/a, 
Canaca, 'Siiea, NinitariiiulaiiJecIi has. ’’I'lu'se arc 
impure trihes living on the hordc-rs. In the Xorth- 
^Vt'.st, Muinurci/a. 7'itslidra, Idia, llala, Aiaslra, 
As'niaco, C’tilii, lakiha, (Sirirajali ) or ,'mazones, 
Nrisinhavana. ('has! a. Ven'iiiiui/i, Plialaaii/ma, 
Aguru ia. .Marnhti, 'I'nria'a, Chan/iarai/ga, Ecavilo- 
cliaiuu (oiie-u\ccl,) Sulka, Dirghagrka, or with 
long necks. 

To the N’orth is ('allusa. Uh)uiv(i)t, Va.''U)iu'tiigh'i, 
jyhanush.nu'-n, Craaneha .'\fera, ( '!fara-('a/'a witli 
the epithet of ( '■sh//(/rai/://,a, or Xortii Cm a under 
the lesser I’i>li, or the li'.^sei Dear. 

Caicajia CaJ'u!, T'asml, or Yiamtna, Bhfgaprasta 
or Ilardiear. .h'jainmat.a. J^^/i/J'/ira, Adats'a, /hi- 
taradxekK tlse Jd ah hetna-eu tlie Canges and the 
Jun.na, 'I'ngart la, luhcra. haragm/ia or jlsva- 
miicfuu Cisad'hara, Chijiilndsica, .Dascraca, J d- 
iad'lidna. 'Ea/ t/u hana, 7acs/ta-si/a in the J 'rihal- 
cathd, (these are ( ailed I'acshi/a, the 'id.ri/a of the 
CtI'Cc/iS, and tlie ruins of w liieii are to lie seen he- 
tween the I'elast 'i and Indus,) Pushealdrala, Cai- 
m'ltara, Ca)d ad'hdna, Ambara, Madrava, Mdlara, 
Paidava, Cach ha, Dun' da, Pinga/aca, Jldnaltula, 
(now Alafdidl in the mountains to the North of 
the Puiijuh.) Hun'a, (the Ilunnoi oI'Cosmas,) ('o- 
liula, Sdlava, Manduepa, Bln'ilapiira, Gaud hara, 
Yas'ovati, lirnuUdla, Rdjain/a, Cachara, Cavi/a, 
Yaud'liea/a, Eanuya, Si/dniuca, Cshemad'kw'tta. 
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To tlie North-East (it should be to the North- 
West,) is Meruca, (the mount Meros of the Greeks,) 
Nasht' a-rajyOi, Pashupala, Cira, Cas^mira, Ahhi- 
sara (which includes part of Cds'mira to the North- 
West : this was the kingdom of Abisares; by 
Abhisdra they oftener understand Cds'mira,) l)a- 
rada, Tangana, Culuta, Hauritya, Vana-rashtra. 
Brahma-pura, Ddrvada, Amaravdna, lldjya-Cirdta, 
China, Canlinda, Palara, Lola, Jntdd'hara, Cimaha. 
C’hasa, Ghosha, Cancbka, I'.ai-charna, Sinuirka-hhd, 
Vasud'hana, Dkiskla, Pauvara, Chrcara; Nixa- 
sana, 'J'rinelra, (or witli tlirce eyes,) Munjddri, 
Soma, Gand'harca. 'I'lien Pdnchdia, Mdgad hica, 
Cdlinga, 'Atari la, 'Anar/ /a or Dxdraca, Sind'hu, 
Sauvira, Hdrhaura, Madresa. 

l"o tlic Sruitli of tlu' Jandnoid, Prayaga, or Alla- 
habad, Narmada, yirdd'ha-San'd the bone, (wlhch 
is considered as the half of tlie Narmada, ) Cndra, 
Canga, Salima, ('alh/ga, Cdhlica, or Ptalk, 'Sara, 
Y ax ana, Magad'ha, 'Sahara Prdgjyolisha \ nyissam, 
China, Camhoja Ararhoria, Mceula, Cirdta, l^icatd, 
Bahirdn/a-Saila, (within and without the liiils,) 
Pnlinda, Drarira, (all these arc Soiitli of tlie La- 
ma ad,) Clianihd, iSlamhara, Caasdmln, I tdi, f 'and'- 
hydt'avi, (the forests of the Jdnd'ltyan liilis, ) Calin- 
ga, Pan'dra, Goldngdla, 'Sriparva/a, Vardd'homan, 
or Burihcda, jeshamati, 'J ascara. (a tribe (u’ rob- 
bers,) Pdrata, Cantara, Gopavija, Tashad'la nya, 
Cataca, Taru-Canuca, (or goideii tree,) Cmfuina- 
vistia, Samaras ara, Hheshaja, Phishaca, Chaiash- 
pada, (with four feel,) Crishirara, Nn/utainsi'a, 
Pdpapapi, (these are tribes of robbers,) I s/aidranya, 
(the woods of snahes,) Yashoya/a, 'J'irsl/n'a. (the 
Sun rides there,) Girisalila, I larga-crshala, Alara- 
cach'ha, Saniadra-Romara, (the sea of /ie/7e,y y.Y- 
shdra I’anavdsi, 'I'ancai/a, Ilala, Sfr'mijya, and 
tlie islands in the Mahdrn'aca, or great sea, Alad- 
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Custmaphala, some read Madhura, Ra- 
sace, Sumaphala, (tnis last is the name of the coun- 
tij at the source of the Ganges, according to the 
divines of Tibet, and the lake Su-Mapanh seems to 
be called by them the sea oi MatrohaySalila-maivi 
the jewel of the sea, Lavan'a the sea of salt, 'Sanc- 
ha, Mauctica, Ahja, Manddcini, Uttara-pandya, 
or North Pandu, on ths banks of the Hystaspes. 
Between the river Shid’ka and Mot'kura on the 
Yamun/t, Bharat a, and the Sativirns, (Sair in 
the spoken dialects,) Sughna, Dtvya, (a river, the 
Vipdsd or Beyah,) 'Satadru, 'Satlaj, the country of 
Rdnuita, 'Sdlava, Traigartia, now Tdhorah, Fau- 
rax'a or country of Pan/, (Porus,) A)nhashta Bad, 
near Tanehsar, nhanya, Yaiid'licya or <'ountry of 
Yudd'ha, Ayuud between tlie Ftiastd and Sind'hu, 
the country of Saras'cala, Atjuttayana, Matsya, 
Ardd'ko-grdrna, Hasfyh'vapura, JMangalya, Paush- 
ttca, Sacta Vanin ya. The following tribes drink 
of the waters of the Airdvati ; Ravy, Vitastd, and 
Chandrabhdgd, the Prastlialas, Mdlava, Caicaya, 
Das'arn'a, i shhiara. The coiintry of Vaicaya is 
acknowledged to be Cabal, and Aidlava is Malwa, 
and of course they cannot drink of the waters of 
tlie above mentioned rivers ; such blunders and 
inaccuracies are very fre<juent in the Purdnas: in 
the present list Cddm'ira is 'placed to the North- 
East oi' hidia : aiul I con hi j)oiut out many more. 

III. The Taesha-silas mentioned in this list, are 
called Tacshilas in the Vfi bat-cat' ha, and their 
country is sai<l there to be on the banks of the 
Vitastd, or flystaspes. They still exist as a nu- 
merous tribe, uiuler the name ui Ayalas or Sei/alas, 
and are divided into several branches; the 
proper, those oVSydl-cote, of Jchung-Sydl, whose 
principal town is called Yehungsidlan, by Major 
Kennbj-, the Cac-Syulas, tkc. 

1 
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ITie immense mins of Tacshaila, as it is spelt 
Also, cover a vast extent of ground, upon which a 
town and several considerable villages have been 
built; but these ruins are now mere rubbish. The 
Syalas are exceedingly proud of their antiquity, 
talk of ancient heroes, yet they remember nothing 
of Alexander, and his conquests. They are a 
fine race of men, tall, bold, and generous, like 
their neighbours the CMtars, the Chateri of Dio- 
dorus, the Sicilian; the greatest part of the latter 
are still Hindus, and I have seen several of them 
at Benares: and their tribe is well known in Pen- 
jab. The Syalas, and Chatdrs are certainly a dis- 
tinct race in that part of the country. The Syalas, 
or Taesh as' alias, or Silas are also called simply 
Taeshas us well as Syalas. The Syalas say, that 
the ancient name of their city was Uda-nagri, 
and Hud that of their country, from one Hu D- 
Tallala, or the shepherd, called Yulluleah by 
Persian autliors, and Lilaios, by the Greeks*. 
The eountry of Hud is called llodu, in the book 
oi' Esther, and seems to have included what is 
called Sind by Persian writers, at least the North- 
ern parts of it. It is called Yud'dheya in the 
Purdnas, and Ayud or Auoud by European travellers 
of the sixteenth century. 

Serai Ravaut, called Ruhhaut by Major Ren- 
nell, is built upon the site oi Tacskila, nt^x Serai- 
Puckah. 


* Plutarch de fiumia. voce Indus. 






CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

Geographical Extracts Jrom the Pura n'as. 

1. FOR the satisfaction of the reader, I shall 
give a few specimens of the geographical style of 
the Hindus, in the very words of the Paurdriics. 
The first specimen is from the Brahman da-pur an a. 

Now I shall describe the length, and breadth of 
the earth ; and give a true account of the seas and 
islands. Between the seven islands are thousands 
of smaller ones. I shall now describe the seven 
islands, with the Moon, the Sun, and the planets, 
with their dimensions, to the satisfaction of inan- 
kiivl. I shall describe the nine divisions of the 
island of Jamhii, which exists from old, their 
length and circumference \nYqja7ias. The breadth 

Jamhu-dxiipa is 1()(),()00 of Fiyaz/rt,? ; it is very 
large, beautiful, and circular. It includes nine 
divisions, with mansions full of living beings; it 
is surrounded by the sea of salt ; the breadth of 
which is equal to that oYfambit-dxvipa. Six ranges 
of mountains, with their divisions or countries, 
extend toward the East ; which on both sides, 
East and West, join the Ocean. 

Himapraija is Ilimaxum, or full of snow: Ilema- 
cutaca, full of gold, is Ifemavd/t: Nishadho re- 
splendent with gold, like the rising Sun: Merit 
of gold of four colours is the greatest of moun- 
tains ; its body appears high in all its dimensions, 
of many colours all round, united by the skill of 
Praja patt Brahma'. Eastward it is white, like 
the oftspring of Brahma', born from the navel of 
ViSHKu ; South it is yellow, and appears like a 
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Vais'ya. On the siae oi Varutia, West, it is like 
the dry leaves of a tree; and like a 'SAdra, looks 
Miru of many names. North it is red, and looks 
like a Cshetri : these are conspicuous from their 
colours. 

Like the Vaidiirya, or Lapis Lazuli gem, is the 
Nila mountain: 'Swetarr'inga^ abounding with 
gold, and 'Sringavdn like the feathers of the pea- 
cock. These are the chief hills, like so many 
kings; inhabited by Siddlias and Ga/?d'harvas. 
The spaces between them arc .9000 Yojanas. In 
the middle is lUrorata, round Mem, a space of 
9000 y'yanas, and this mount Meru, like fire 
without smoke, stands in the miiidle. The sur- 
face of the Larch stands one half on the South of 
Mem, and the other half on the North. Between 
these seven divisions are hills ; their breadth is 
C,000 Yfjjanas each, and 2,000 Yojanas their 
height. 

I have mentioned the breadth oYTamhu-du'ipa, 
now the two middle ranges Nila and Nishad'ha, 
are 10,000 Yijanas less, (in the Bhciguvata 1000 
only). 'Sa'eta and Hemacat'a, likewise 10,000 less 
than the two former in lengrli, and so are Hima- 
van and Sringavdn. In these sc\ en Countries are 
seen the footsteps of living creatures, with hills 
here and there, as if scattered at random. The 
Country below liimavut is lliuirala by name; be- 
yond is Hainiucdi a witii Ciinj)urus;i(t : beyond is 
Nai.shad'ha with golden peak:;, and the Country 
of Harivarsham : and beyond Ihirivar.'ihani is 
Meru am! [Idvrata ; beyond lldxratn arc the Nila 
mountains, and the Country of Ahovc/flctt ; beyond 
Ranijiaea \f, I [irnn mn'ja ; beyond tins is Sr'inga, 
and the Country of f Vovt. Kr.ow that the coun- 
tries South and North of Meru, at e shaped idee a 
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"lltese are four districtsipmarkablc for tfedr 
between them is Ildvrata. The division 
of ^le surface behind NUkad'ha is called the 
Southern division : the division beyond Nila is 
called the Northern one. South of Nila, and 
North of Nisf/ad’ha length-wise, and towards the 
East is Malyaxmi, a thousand Yqjanas: high, like 
Nila and Nishad’Aa. Its length is 34,000 Yqjanas, 
West of it is the mountain of Gand'hamddana. 
Its length and breadth like Malyav&nds. In the 
middle of a sort of circle, is Mb'u high, and of 
four colours ; of four sides is this golden mountain, 
the greatest of all. 

These four sides are remarkable, as they are the 
four paths of the live affections of the mind, from 
which, as they ansuwr to the Jive elements, are pro- 
duced all living beings. 

The great Goo, the great, omnipotent, omni- 
scient one, the greatest in the world, the great 
Lord, who goes through all the worlds, incapable 
of decay, and without body, is born a moulded 
body, of flesh and bones, made, whilst himself was 
not made. His wisdom and power pervades all 
hearts; from his heart sprung this Padma Lotos 
like worhl in times of old. It was then in this, 
that appeared, xchen born, the Goo of Gotls with 
four faces, the Lord of the Lords of mankind, who 
rules over all, t])e I.ord of the world : xvhen this 
flower was produced by Vishnu, then from his 
navel sprang the worldly Lotos, abounding with 
trees, and plants : then the dimensions of this 
worldly Lotos became obvious to the sight. 

Round it are four great islands or countries: in 
the middle like the germ is Mem thus called ; 
a great mountain of various colours all round. 
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toir^ the South : ^ara Westward it is black; aiui 
tethe North red lifee the dawning morn 
Its ‘height is 84,000 Yiofanas: 16,(^ below. the 
surface of the Earth. In the middle it is hoi* 
low like the germ of the Lotos. Its breadth 
is above 32,000 Yyanas: its circumference twice 
that, added to it. Round it are four larger coun- 
tries, and many smaller ones. Bhadrds'va, BM- 
rata, Cetum&la to the West, and to the "North 
the Curavas, Curu, in the singular number; in 
which are men abounding in righteousness. The 
circumference of the germ carn'ica is 90,000 
Yqfanas, the internal circumference is 84,000 : 
the Stamina, filaments, or chives cedarqjdla ex- 
tend length-wise to the number of 100,000; 
and their circumference is 300,000 Yojanas. The 
four petals are 80,000 long, and as many broad. 
I am now going to describe this great and won- 
derful germ cartiica, drupe, or pericarp. 

It consists of 100,000 angles; BhrIgu says 
3000; Sa'verni 8000; Varshapani 1000; Bha- 
GORi says it is square; Ga'lava that it is hollow; 
Gra'mya that it is like an egg, with the broad 
end below. Urd’hvei'n, like three twisted locks , 
of hair, whilst others will have it to be spherical. 
Every Rishi represents this Lord of mountains, as 
it appeared to him from his station. Brahma', 
Indra, and all the Gods, declare, that this largest 
of all mountains, is a form, consisting of jewels- 
of numberless colours ; the abode of various tribes ; 
like gold, like the dawning morn, resplendent, 
with a 1000 petals, like 1000 water pots, with 
1000 leaves. 

Within it is adorned with the self moving cars 
of the Gods, all beautiful; in its petals are the 
abodes of the Gods, like heaven ; in its thousand 
VoL. VIII. A a 
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thiy flwell with their c^nsefrts* 

Siifes above BttAHMA', God of Gods,, with four 
fi|Cfesv the greatest of those, who kno'w the Vedas, 
the greatest of the great Gods, also of the inferior 
ones, Tljere is the court of Brahma', consisting 
of the whole Earth, of all those who grant the ob- 
ject of our wishes : thousands of great Gods are in 
this beautiful court ; there the Brahmarishis dwell ; 
it is called by all the world Manovati. There in 
the East is Indra for ever to be praised, the God 
setting upon a vimdna, resplendent like a thousand 
suns. There the Gods and tribes of Risitis are 
always sitting in the presence of the four faced 
God ; these the God makes happy with his re- 
splendence; there the Gods are singing praises to 
him. There is the Lord of wealth, beautiful with 
a thousand eyes, the destroyer of towns : the Tn- 
dralocas enjoy all the wealth of the three worlds. 
In the second interval, between the East and the 
South, is the great vimdna of Agni Qxjire, with a 
great resplendence, variegated with a hundred 
sorts of metals, resplendent; and from whom 
sprang the Fc'drti-; there is liis court; lie does good 
to all, and his name is Ji'vANi', in the mouth of 
whom the sacred elements of the homa are put. 
There fire An a la, the greatest of Gods, is seen in 
his proper form ; lie who gi\ es delight to all the 
Gods. 

On the third side, in this \ ery same manner, 
know there is the great court of Vaivasivata- 
Yama, called by mankind Su-Sanyama'. Thus 
in the next or fourth, is the court Sabhd of the 
Lord of the corner, or count nj, of Nairita : his 
court is called Crishndngand ; his name is Yrnu- 
pacsha', K'ith a disagreeable ccnv.tenance. On the 
West, know that there is the court of Varun'a, 
called .'SuBHAVATi' : Now toward the North, in 
the North-West, is the court of V^avu', called 
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#Air»’HAviTi* In the sev^<li comer S^HX^ 

of the Lord Zodiac, i^ied MAHODAyA', hfs 
seat, most beautiful, is of Vmddryuy m' lapis lasa^. 
In the eighth comer is the seat Pf Is'a'ita, or 'Sjva ; 
its colour is of fervid gold, and it is called ^Fea'f- 
•vati. These are the great and- beautiful vi^f^ms 
in the eight corners of tlie eight most benevolent 
Gods, called Indra-muc'hyas. There dwells on the 
summit the God of Gods, with four faces. There 
is the beautiful court of Brahma', served by tribes 
of Rishis: it is called Manovatl, by mankintl. 
There the Rishis, the Gods, and Gand'harvas, the 
Apsardsas, the great snakes are the attendants, 
most fortunate, and constantly lifting up tlieir 
hands. 

Such is this C arnica, or germ, above the surface 
of the earth. Its circumference at the surface of 
the Earth is 48,000 Yqjanas. This Miru, above the 
surface of the Earth, is declared to be a hill full of 
inhabitants. On all sides, in every country, are 
mary&dd, or dividing mountains. In these coun- 
tries are mountains with seven channels, bne from 
each hill, with beautiful peaks, like gold, yellow, 
with many streams : without, there are three-chan- 
nels, and as many within Jat'ara, and Deva-cdtd, 
are two hills to the East. Their length is from 
North to South equal to that of Nila and Nishad'- 
ha: Caildsa and Himavdn are South and North of 
^ch other : their length is East and West, jutting 
into the sea. Of this Mhu very high, and' of 
gold, the supports, or buttress like mountains, I 
shall now describe, like so many feet on four sides : 
10,000 Yqjanas is their breadth ; and they are adorn- 
ed on all sides with great vhndnds. East is Man- 
ddra, SbathGand’hamddam; Vipula West, Supdrs'va, 
North. Their thousand peaks are so many seats 
adorned with black and red coral. There, gre four 
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ta^ tiiea, Mch with as muiy roots sa-mt^, aiid 
branches with thousand smaller ones, ail beautiful, 
4nd with flowers : these trees are the largest in the 
iicipat. On the summit of the Mmde^a moxm- 
tain‘ is a boautiflil Cadamba tree : its fruit is like a 

r t waterpot, with flowers, with open Calices. 

fragrance is felt one thousand Yqjanas, and 
above, all round : consider it then as a large flag : 
from its excellence, the country it is jn, is called 
Bhadrh'va. Here is seen RIshices'a, Bhaga- 
va'na, and he, with numerous Lidd'has, rules 
there; here Harahari the great, the white, did 
obtain the tree Riidracadamba ; he who does good 
to every body. No great Tn^x\, famous and learned 
among the bipedes, ever saw this whole island called 
Bhadr&s'va. The Jambu tree, most beautiful, is on 
the South of the mountain of Mhru; the fruits of 
which are Amrltcalpdni, like those of the Calpa- 
vricsha, and fall on the summit of the mountain. 
From this mountain issues the Jambu river, flowing 
with honey : in it is found the gold called Jdmbu- 
naduy with which the Gods are adorned. This 
flag-like tree is in the Southern part of the dwipa, 
and is called Jambu by mankind : from it Jambu- 
dwipa derives its name. 


On the Vipula mountain, toward the West, is 
the Placsha tree : from this flag-like tree, or Citu, 
the country is called Cetu-Mala ; the Gods, and 
Gand'harcas Vi it. On Siiparsva, in the North, 
on its summit is a large tree, the Nyagrod'ha: 
its large branches, and their circumference extend 
many Yojanas all round. Thus 1 have described 
the flag-like tree of the North, Gurus, There 
are the seven Gurovas, or Gurus: for Gurava is a 
nlufal form, truly fortunate, and who obtained 
happiness, unalterable, most exquisite in this world, 
for a long time : and after them this island or 
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#d«intry was cailed the seven Ci^aom, or 
simply in the singular number. 

This will suffice to give an idea of the geogra- 
phical turn of the Hindus, and I shall leave off, in 
future, the descriptions of mountains, dales, and 
lakes, as if viewed through a prism, omitting the 
enchanting buzz of the six-footed Bhratnam, a 
beetle, or rather a large black hte,fuctis, or drone, 
the names of fragrant flowers, and precious stones, 
with which the Hindus are as much delighted, as 
children are with the bare names of sweetmeate, 
and flowers jumbled together. 

II. In the description of Bhadrh'va, or China, 
as we have observed before, the Paur&riics take 
peculiar notice, that this extensive country had 
never been visited by great men, that is to say, 
by men of learning and respectability. The au- 
thor then gives an account of the four sacred 
streams in these words : 

Hear now what divine streams issue from the 
lakes, abundant with ogha living waters. The 
water of the Ocean, coming from heaven upon 
Mhu, is like amrita ; and from it arises a river, 
which, through seven channels, encircles Miru 
for a space of eighty-four Yi^anae, and then di- 
vides into four streams springing over the four 
sacred hills, toward the four cardinal points. One 
stream goes over Mandara in the East, and en- 
circles the beautiful gfove of Chaitra-rat'ha, and 
falls into the Arun'odd, or Aruna lake, and goes 
thence to the mountains of Sitanta, Sumania, Su- 
manjam, MMhyavanta, to Vakanca, Maiii, Rtsh- 
abka, from hill to hill; then falls to the ground, 
and waters the country of Bhadrds'va, a Sif-mah4~ 
dwipa^ Or beautiful and extensive island, or coun- 
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Purva-ti^ipa, or Eastern island, calledi in other 
Pur&n'as, the island of Indra, and of the rising 
syn, as implied also in its present Chinese name of 
Gepuen, or Japan. 

The Southern branch goes to Gand'ham&dana, 
from hill to hill, from stone to stone ; it encircles 
the forest of Gand'hamddana, or Deva-nandana, 
where it is called Alacanandd. It goes to the 
Northern lake, called Manasa, thence to the King 
of mountains with three summits, thence to the 
mountains of Cdiinga, Ruchaca, NLshad’ka, Jam- 
rdbha, or copper mountains, Swetodara, Sumula^ 
another King of hills, Vasud'hdra,Hemacut'a, Deca- 
s'ringa, Pishdchaca, a great mountain, Panchd- 
cdfa. or with five peaks ; tlien to Cailas'a, thence 
to Himavat, or snowy range ; and then, this il/nz- 
hdbkdgd, or most propitious river, having watered 
many countries, falls into the Southern Ocean. 
Maha'deva received it on his own head, from 
which, spreading all over his body, its waters are 
become most efficacious. It falls then upon Hirnd- 
chala, from which it gangs its w&y upon earth: 
hence it is called Gangd. 

To the West, apara is a large river encircling the 
forests of Vaibhrdjd : it is Mahd-bhdgd, most pro- 
pitious : it falls into the lake Sitodd, called by Per- 
sian authors Diva-Sdran: thence it goes to the 6 m- 
Bacsha mountains, and to the Purn'oda lake, or 
the Caspian Sea, to the mountains called 'Sic'hi, 
Canca Vaidurya, Capita Gand'ha-mddana, P injar a, 
Cumuda Mad'himdnta, Anjana, Mucdta Criskna. 
SwetafiWeA with large snakes, to the mountain 
with 1000 peaks, to the mountain, through 

Cetumdla, a latge country, then falls into the 
Western Ocean. It is the Chacshu or Qxus. 
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ffOTO Miru tb^ire f?il« a braRcb calM 
dr&^ and B^drd-somd ;i|>on Supars'va of gold, whit'b 
it encircles; and goes to the lake called Sitodac(i, \n 
the forest of Bhadni-soma^ thence to the mountains 
of 'Sancha-cut'a, Vrisha Vatsa, NUa-, Capwjala, Indra- 
n'lh, Mahd-ntla, Hcmas'r'inga,- 'Sxvetasringa, Sunaga, 
to the mountain with an hundred peaks. Push- 
cara, Dwija-rdja, Vardha boar, Mayura peacock, 
to the single peak Jatudhi ; then after corroding a 
thousand inferior hills, it goes to the mountain 
with three peaks, to Vishuddha ; then goes into 
the Nortliern Ocean. This moulitain of Vatsa is 
said by astronomers to be in the same meridian 
with and as such is mentioned by several 

French authors, as Bailli, Gektjl, &c. 

Close to the Gand'hamadanu, along the banks of 
the Apara-Gandkct, or Western Gun'dicd, is the 
country of Ceiu-nuila, 34,000 Yyanas in, lengih, 
and 32,000 broad. Tlie Cciurnulas are mighty in 
deeds, strong and powerful ; the women bright 
like the Lotus flower: and whoc \er secs them, falls 
in love with them. There is tiie great tree Pmasa, 
the Ygdrasil of the Lldda, iVoin which flow the 
sixth juices. There resides Is wara, or Is'a, the 
son of Buahma'. The proper name of this coun- 
try is Cetu, which has an obvious ahliiitv wdth the 
Cetiim of Scripture, a plural form, and in the sin- 
gular number Ceti, and with the Cct'd of p! ophane 
authors. 

On the East, in Bhadrds'va or China, is the 
Pnrva-Gan'aicd,MFA\'AXc\i\ Gfuid'ica: and the length 
of its course is the same witli that of {\k Apara, 
or Western one. In the J 'ardhthpirr/in'd, it is said 
that the coui'se of the Piara-Gan'dicd is 1000 Ya- 
janas, but that of tlic Apara or Western, is only 
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#inore oonlbmal^ t« 4i( 
0im not fall into the Ailantk Oiiian, 

The author then gives an account of the coun- 
tries round Mint, as far as the seas surrounding 
the old continent. He treats first of the Drm'is, 
vallies, or countries situated between ranges of 
mountains. The Br&hma, Vdyu, and Brahm&rida- 
^r&n'as, are the most copious on this subject. 
The mountainous tracts to the North of Indian are 
so little known to us, and to the Hindus them- 
selves, that I can by no means throw any light 
upon so extravagant and obscure descriptions of 
them, as are to be found in these Purhrtas. I shall 
of course pass them over, after having taken no- 
tice of two curious passages, one relates to the fa- 
mous mountain of Caildsa or Cailas, the heaven 
of 'S iva, and often used by his followers for heaven 
in general, as Coilus, Coilum, and Coila, by the La- 
tians. There resides 'Siva, called also Arhan, or 
Uranus: for Siva, like Uranus, presides over 
Astronomy. 

It is said to be one hundred yojanas in length, 
and fifty broad ; and a most extravagant descrip- 
tion of it is given in the Purdn'as. I have con- 
versed with many pilgrims, who had seen this fa- 
mous mountain, and they uniformly declared to 
me, that it is only eightor nine miles to the South 
of the lake of Rdvana, the Lanken of the maps. 
It is about three coss long, or seven miles, and 
shaped like a mandap, by which they undeistand 
a building, like a barn. Vakanta, the heaven of 
Vishnu, is toward Assam; and that of Brahma', 
towards Tartary, a considerable way to the North. 
In the Vdyu-purdna we read, that in the Southern 
vallies with regard to Mem, is the immense forest 
of UnuMBARA, in which is the place of abode of 
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GA«3>»4ltfEywABA, the eldest son of Adam. TTIII 
place they jHippose to be in the vast Mediterraneari 
island, in the Paltze lake in Tibet, a very proper 
place for him, and also to the Eastward of Eden. 


But let us pass to the mountains, vallies, and 
champain countries to the West oi Mem. It is 
said, in the Brahma-purdria, that in Bhadrmva, 
or China. Vishiju resides with the countenance 
and head of a Horse. In Bhdrdta, he has the 
countenance of a Tortoise: in Cctu-mdla, or Europe, 
he resides in the shape of a Vardha, or Boar, and 
he is described as the chief of a numerous offspring, 
or followers in that shape. He is then in Cetu- 
mdla Fai'dhapa, OY die chief of the Vardhas, or 
Boars ; a word to be jironounced according to the 
idiom of the spoken dialects, IFdrdpd. In Curu 
he has the countenance of a Matspa, or fish : and, 
of course, lie is there Sira-juatsi/a, or with the bead 
or countenance of a fish. He is piobably the 
Chrado of tlie Goths, who was represented stand- 
ing upon a fish in the waters. For the extensive 
country of Caru is declared to be ttiouth of tlie 
Northern Ocean, and North of Mem. in the Pa- 
rd)ias, and particularly in the beginning of the 
Brahnut-purdna. It begins immediately at the 
foot of the Northernmost range of Hills, a little 
beyond fifty-two degrees of latitude North, and 
extends from sea to sea. 

V 

HI, In the Vdyu-purdna, the countries to the 
West o'y JMem are thus described; and the au- 
thor begins with the vallies, and champain coun- 
tries. 


There are many vallies and flat grounds to the 
West of Mem, divided hy mimcrous ranges of 
hills. About the mountains of the Be- 

cuis of Ptoiemy, and 'Sichi-s'aila is a level coun- 
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try about a hundred in extent ; aud tiier# 

the ground emits flames. It is a most dismal 
place, horrid to tlie sight, inaccessible to mortals; 
the sight of it, makes the very hair stand. It is 
the abode of the superior deities. There is V ibha^ 
VAS0, or Vasu simply, who presides over the fire, 
burning without fuel; he who is the great deity, 
and there fire seems to have life. When perform- 
ing holy rites witli olferings to the Gods, men al- 
ways give lire his share. I’hcre that very fire, 
which one day will spread or er, and encompass 
the whole universe, is constantly burning. With- 
in the mountains is the abode of the iyustrious and 
powerful Gods ; with tire place of the Matu-linga, 
ten yqjanas broad, and there is tlie hermitage of 
Vrihaspati. 

Like these two mountains are Cumuda and An- 
jana: between these is an extensive valley witli a 
lake. The Cumuda range answers to the Comedi 
mountains of Ptot cmv : and the Au]ana^ or black 
range, to the Anthcma of i-’eesvV?;? writers, as I ob- 
served betbre, ami tiiere is the A yatana, or abode 
of ViSH.N u. 

The st'hdn of \’’A.str is obviously a volcano in 
the Al-hurz mountains, and a volcano is really 
Vdsdvdyaiana, or the abode of ^’’a.su in a derivative 
form : and hci e we have the ct\ mology (A' Vestvus, 
Vesuvius, and Aifua or jEtna, which words have 
been improperly divided, lletvvcen tlie great moun- 
tains Crishna and Fdndura, the black and white 
mountains, is a level country. In it is a Padmin'i 
land, or marshy ground abounding with Lotos. 
There resides the God with a tliousand bodies. 
Mankind call it Amiuta-sada, or Anantee-sedes, the 
seat of Hart, with the title of Ananta. In the 
middle of the Cumuda mountains with a thousand 
peaks, there is a forest fifty yo/fl/tets long, and thirty 
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bread. There is the famous pool of the Jps&rasmi 
ipany holy naen live there, and drink of ite 'pure 
waters. 

Between ^Sancu-cut'a, or the peak like a wooden- 
pin, and the Vrishabha mountains, is the sthali, or 
country of Parushaca, many yqjanas in length. 
There live the Cinnaras, Uragan, serpents, and 
holy men. 

The tract between the mountains of Capinjala 
and Naga-saila, is two hundred yyanas in length, 
and one hundred broad, truly delighfful, adorned 
with many groves. It abounds with fruits, and 
flowers of various sorts. The Cuinaras, and Uya- 
gas, with tribes of pious tfltd good men live there. 
There are beautiful groves of Dreksh a or vine trees, 
Naga trees, or Naga-niitga, the orange-tree, and 
plum, or rather stone-fruit ticcs It abounds with 
lakes and pools fdled to the brim, with sweet and 
refreshing waters. What part of it lies between 
the Pus/ipaca and Malui-Mcgha mountains, about 
one hundred long, and sixty broad, is as 

flat as the palm of the hand, as known lo every 
body, with v; ry little water, which is whitish. 
The soil is hard, and tenacious, without trees, and 
even iwithout grass. There are few li\ ing crea- 
tures : and the few inhabitants are without fixed 
habitations : this desert is so dreary as to make 
the traveller’s hair stand up. 'I he whole country 
is called Canuna, or Conan. Theic are several large 
lakes, likewise great trees, and larger groves, called 
Cdnta. The smaller lakes, pools, groves, orchards, 
producing delightful juices, are iiumberless. The 
vallies, depths, lakes, and groves are, some ten, 
others twelve, seven, eight, twenty, or thirty 
yojanas in circumference. There arc caves, in the 
mountains, most dreary and itlark, inaccessible to 
the rays of the sun, cold, and difficult of access. 
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In that country are Sidd'has, or prophets, with the 
of miracles ; learned and famous Br^menSi 
bright like fire ; hundreds of thousands of them 
are in that country. 

It is truly surprising to find so plain, and sen- 
sible a description of a country in the Pw'&n as : 
for the translation is faithful, and I have not left 
out, as before, any passage on any account what- 
soever. It appears to be Syria in its largest di- 
mensions, and which the author calls Cdnan ; be- 
cause the Cqnaneatts, and amongst them the Phee- 
nicians, were possessed of the greatest and best 
part of it, and were, morcoyer, famous all over the 
East. 

The dimensions in yqjanas in general, must be 
considerably reduced : but there are particular in- 
stances when they must be retained, and such 
cases are by no means numerous. I have noticed 
that the description of this country was a plain 
narrative, which, if not true, bore at least every 
mark of probability. 

The mountains of Capinjala, a sort of bird, and 
Ndga, or the Serpents, are unknown: the re- 
gion between them was 200 yqjanas, or about 
900 miles long, and 100 broad, or about 450 
miles. These arc the dimensions of Syria from 
Babylon to the Mediterranean sea. It consisted of 
two parts, a dreary desert, and the other a most 
charming and fruitful country, with six or seven 
lakes, called seas, the largest of which is the As- 
phalt it e sea, t\inty yqjanas in circumference, ac- 
cording to Josephus's account. 

The Paurmlics, in their description of countries, 
never mention, at least as far as 1 can recollect, 
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tl» ▼ine, and plum, pr olive tree, nor the N6gar 
iwiga, or orange tree, unless we are to understand 
tlte latter of trees, Wring golden apples. The 
larger lakes, the numberless pools, tne caves in 
the mountains, the abundance of vineyards and or- 
chards filled with orange and olive trees, is per- 
fectly correct, as •well as the description of the 
desert, with its scanty waters of a whitish colour, 
and a few inhabitants, without any fixed habita- 
tions, is literally true. The numerous and learned 
Levites, . who were really Brahmens, the Sidd'has 
or prophets working miracles, are certainly won- 
derful circumstances. 

The Cinnaras may be the inhabitants of the 
country of Cinnereth, round the lake of the same 
name with the town of Cinnereth. The tribe of 
Uragas, or serpents, were probably the Hivitcs, 
•whose name implies the same thing. Vadari sig- 
nifies a plum tree, but, in general, a stone-fruit 
tree ; and is, of course, applicable to the olive 
tree, for wdiich, I believe, there is no name in 
Sanscrit. It is not understood here of the date 
tree, for which there is a name in that language. 

This curious passage proves the existence of an 
early intercourse between the Hindus with the in- 
habitants of the more Western countries, and par- 
ticularly the Israelites. I shall show, in the course 
of this w'ork, that such an intercourse existed 
formerly: and Lucian takes a particular notice 
of the Hindus visiting holy places in Syria, such 
as the st'hdn of Mahd-bhdga-devi, called Bombyce, 
and now Manheg. This, in my bumble opinion, 
explains an obscure passage of the prophet Isaiah, 
whoiived in the eighth century before Christ*: 

* Isaiah, chap. ii. v. 6'. — Sec also Bishop Lqwth on Isaiah. 
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thou hast foraakert thy jJ«sopte^ the hottte 
Jacob; because th^:^ are filled Vith DivtirERS 
from the East, from more than or beyond the 
“East; who are soothsayers like those of ijie 
“ Philistines ; and they delight iji the society of 
children of strangers.” This passage I conceive 
to allude to Hindus, from the very forcible expres- 
sion oi from the East, from beyond the East, or 
from the remotest parts if the East. The prophet 
did not mean the Chaldeans, who were well known 
to him, as he repeatedly takes notice of them. 

IV. The next mountains are those of Siianta, 
many yojanas in extent, abounding with all sorts 
of metals and gems. Ir is skirted by a most de- 
lightful country, well watered, enlivened with the 
harmonious noise of the black bee and frogs. 
There are towns with gates : and the refreshing 
moisture of this country, proceeds from Urupa, or 
the Lord of the Zodiac; and re-uniting together, 
forms a stream, called the Vaha of the Moon, or 
Chart dra-vaha. There live the Sidd'has and Yac- 
shas, in caves, with intricate but delightful mazes. 
There, among immense caves, is the Cr'iddvana, 
or place of dalliance of Mahkndra, where know- 
ledge and the completion of our wishes is fully 
obtained. There is the great forest of the Pdri- 
jAta tiCe, of the kings of the Gods, known through 
the three worlds : and the whole world sings his 
praise from the Vidas: such is the place of dalli- 
ance of him with 1000 eyes, or Indra. 

One side is Swvarn'a of gold, as implied by its 
name, full of hills of the purest gems and corals. 
In' this charming grove of 'Sacra, or Indra, the 
Gods, the Ddnavas, the snakes, Yacshas, Rtiesha- 
sas, Guhya, or Cuveras, Gand'harvas, Vidyad^haras 
live happy, as well as numerous tribes of Apsard- 
,sas, fond of sport. 
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fo ibe East of this lord of mountains is Cumuh, 
a peak, with eight towns of the proud DSiams. 
In tlie mountains of Vq^racS, with many peaks, 
live R&cshasas, frightful, assuming whatever coun- 
tenance they please, strong, and performing won- 
derful achievements; these Rdcshasas are called 
N'tiacas. 

In Mxiha-Nila, or the great blue range, are fif- 
teen towns belonging to the Haydnam, or As'va- 
muc’ha, or horse-faced tribe, probably the Par- 
thians, and the descendants oi Torganid, who bred 
horses, and carried them to the principal fairs in 
the East. In Sanscrit, Turangama, perhaps the 
same with Thorgama, for thus Thogarma is also 
written, signifies a horse, and implicitly a horse- 
man : and the Hindus derive from it the appella- 
tion of Tw'coman. They are originally Ciimaras, 
courageous like the leader of the armies of the 
Gods; Ca'rticf/va, with large hands, and strong 
like the Indrddicas. There are fifteen chiefs of the 
Cinnuras, elated with pride. Therein towns, under 
ground, Wkc Edmiyan, live people like snakes; no 
man can look them in the face, and meet their eyes: 
their looks are like fire, like the poison of serpents. 
These live upon the golden stamina of certain 
flowers. In the hills there are above a thousand 
abodes of Duityas: the houses are elegant, like 
high-embattled forts. 

In Ven’ii-manta, or Venmnan, are three forts be- 
longing to the Vidyudliaras, thirty yojanas long, 
and twenty-five Inoad. These belong to the Ulu- 
cas, the Romashas, or Romacas, and the Mahd- 
netras. These rank among the greatest of the 
Vidyud'haras, and whose mighty deeds equal those 
of Indra. The country ot Veriumanta is one hun- 
dred and forty miles long, and about sixtv broad : 

1 



in tliefig are three strong f(u;j^)il^^^^|^^ 
the same tinie by the three mbst> |>hi$rerfu( n&l^ 
then existing. The Romaskas, or Romaccis, ate 
the Romans, called Romakoi in Greek, and Often 
mentioned in the Purdkas and other books of the 
Hindus, but only in general terms. The Ulucas 
are the \Sacas, called also Bolga, Volca, and Wolkx; 
these were probably the Parthians. The Mokd- 
netra, or with large eyes, are probably the Arme- 
nians: and it was in the first century, that these 
three powerful nations were thus brought in con- 
tact, on the borders of Syria, Armenia, and Per~ 
sia, in a country bordering upon the lake Van, thus 
called from a town of the same name, which in the 
Armenian language signifies a fortified place. Har- 
Minrii, or Ilar-Minmth, signifies the mountains of 
Minnith, or Armenia, and Vani-mlnnith, or Vanni- 
minni, the strong holds of Ar-minni, Artnona, Ar- 
mana, or Armenia: for thus its name is variously 
written. 

In the Brahman' da it is declared, that in the cown- 
try Cus'a, including Iran, Syria, and Arabia, is 
the Camudvati, or Euphrates, with the Cumuda 
mountains; from which Cus'a is also denominated 
the dw'tpa, or country of Cumuda. There live the 
Sacas, a powerful nation : the Pdrasicas remark- 
able for their beauty, and the 'Sydmacas seemingly 
thus called from their black complexion. These 
were subdued by Raoiiu; and in the book of his 
wars, a few remarkable circumstances relating to 
that extensiv e country, occur occasionally. Other- 
wise the Parasicas, or natives of Pdrasa, ov Persia, 
are seldom noticed by the Paurun'ics. In Cumuda 
is the Cumudvati river, and the st'hdn of Maiia'- 
BHA'GA-DEvf, the sistcr of Maha'-deva. Of this 
famous place, I took particular notice in my Essay 
on Semiramis, unCdet: the name of Mahog and 
Manbeg. 





tlifediestroyiBr of serpents : it ^^unds ^ith metals 
and precious stones. A strong and turbulent wind 
swiftly passes over this mountain, in a human 
form, called The offspring of Punna- 
GA'RC, or Garud'a, in the shape qf birds, fly 
about this mountain : they are strong, fly quickly, 
and mighty are their aciiievements. On Caraja 
always resides the mighty lord of living beings, 
who manifests himself there to human sight, the 
great God riding upon a Bull, hence called Vrisha- 
BHA'iVCA-SAVc A li A, the cliicf of Vogis. The inha- 
bitants, like Maha'-dkva, always' carry poison 
about them : tliey nre Pnimnt'has, or servants, of 
Maha'-deva, and difficult of access. Maha'-deva 
resides there among them. 


On Vasu-(Phara in Vasumati, a mountain and 
country full of lire, as implied by their names, 
are the st'hum, or places of the eight forms of 
Maha'-deva, the merciful God. They are full 
of resplendence, and proper places of worship. 
Theie are seven sthans o'i hkkV has : and the st'hdn 
of Brahma' with four faces, the mighty lord of 
created beings, on a high peak : all living crea- 
tures bow to it. The eleven Rudras reside there, 
on the Gaja-saila, or elephant mountain. 


Su-Megha is full of metals, a king of mountains 
it is, like the clouds Megha, with many caves in 
its bosom, and arbours in its skirts. It is the 
A'yatanan, or place of abode of the twelve Suns, 
and of the eight forms of Rudra. There also the 
st'hdns of Vishnu, and the As'xdnau or Dioscuri, 
with many belonging to the Sidd'has and Gods. 
There the Yacshas, Gand’harcas, and Cimiaras, 
probably priests and minstrels, are constantly per- 
forming the pifja. In the bosom of this mountain, 
VoL. VIII. B b 
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are famous and large cities of rthe Cranfil’Aaruajj re- 
splendent like Amara-puri, with laYge forts well 
embattled, in wliich reside the Sidd'hOs, andGawrf- 
harvas deeply skilled in war, with their king Ca- 
PiNJALA, God and king of kings. From him 
these are called the Capmjala mountains, of which 
I took notice bcfoie. 

On Amila, a fire mountain also, reside tribes of 
Rfksliasns, or evil spirits with a human body, on 
this mountain with five peaks, with the Ddnavas, 
proud, enemies of the Gods, great, strong, and 
of mighty deeds. These Daiiavas are perhaps the 
Greeks, the olfspi i ng of D a n a u s. 

On 'Sata-s'rniga, or witlionc hundred peaks, re- 
side the Yacslias, a beiiexolent tribe. On Tatn- 
I'abha, or the copper mountain, is a town inha- 
bited by the Cadravei/as, or children of Caurvt, 
the wife ofC'A's'vAPA, and by Tacshacas, a ser- 
pentine tribe of artists. 

In tlie great and beautiful Vis'dcac'lta are many 
caves in its skirts: it is the famous place of abode 
of the God, who always dwells in caves, Ca'rti- 
cjiv'A, or RS. On 'Sii'ctodara, or with a white 
belly, is a large town, and settlement of the be- 
neficent Suna'dha, the son of Garud'a. 

On the large mountain of Paisuchetea, is a set- 
tlement of the Cuveras, (called also Cuberas and 
Gukyas, and the same with the Cabirian tribes,) 
M'ith a commodious palace, icsorted to by the 
Yacshas and Gand'hdrvas. On 1 lari-cut' a resides 
the God li var, to whom all the world bows : the 
famous navel of tliis most resplendent mountain is 
remarkable for its splendour. 
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On Cumuda reside the Cinnaras: bn Ary am the 
g^reat Snakes f on Cr'ishna are the towns of the 
Gand'haroas with large houses. • 

On P&ndura, on a beautiful peak, is the town 
of Vidyadhara, well fortified, and a large palace 
with battlements. 

On the mountain with a thousand peaks, reside 
the Daityas and Diinavas in a thousand towns. 
They are all shining with gold, and their voice is 
most melodious. 

On Sucuta reside the chiefs of the Pannagas, or 
great Snakes : and on Pushpaca many tribes of 
Munis. On Supacsha, or Suhacsha, are the four 
mansions of Vaivaswata, or Noah, of the Moon, 
of Vayu, and Na'ga'd'hipa', or King of Serpents. 
The Gartd’liarvas, Cinnaras, Yacshas, Ndgas and 
Vidydd'haras, and their chiefs, are constantly wor- 
shipping their Ishta, or favourite deity. 

The place of Vaivaswata, or Maitlam, is 
near Cr/Aw/, in the countiy Lampacam, as it is 
called in tlie Pururias, and Lamgam, by the na- 
tives. Of this place, I took particular notice in 
my Essay on mount Caucasus. 

V. In this Purdiia, the author, whilst describ- 
ing the mountains to the South, and South-West 
of Mcru, mentions a ciicumstanee trulv curious 
and interesting. Here, sa\ s lie, in the forest of 
S'ancha was born SiiAn.v'NANA, or Ca'rtice'ya, 
Mars with six faces. ■ Here he wished, or formed 
the resolution of going to the mopn tains of Craun- 
cha, Germany, ‘ part of Poland, Sic. to rest, and 
recreate himsflf after his fatigues in the wars of 
the Gods with the giants. Theie, in the skirts of 
Bb 2 
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the mountains of CrnywcAfl, he^ flimg his sword, 
the viery same which Attila, in the fifth century, 
asserted he had found under a clod of earth. It 
was placed in his tomb, where it is probably to be 
found. 

In the Dcci-Pur6)ia, it is declared, that Devi' 
in her character of .Taya-of.vi', or goddess of vic- 
toiy, is woi shipped in tlie (kvipa of Cntuncha, un- 
der the emblem of a sword. 

The rest of the more M'estern countries is ne- 
glected by the compiler, as they are described in 
other paragraphs, under the names of (htipas or 
countries oi' Flacxha, S'/dvuili, Crauncha S'ucam, and 
Pmhcara. He takes particular notice of a singadar 
region in S'almali, called the peak-land of the Gods, 

Hear now' ; in Deva-cul'a, or peak-land of the 
Gods, which is a mountain dividing, parting coun- 
tries, or, in other words, a long and extensive 
range, is this place where Garo'da, the son of 
VTnata', was born; wdiich is also his D'luana- 
tlomus home, on a broad peak of this gieat range, 
with a beautiful palace, 'lliis country is one hun- 
dred yijunds in circumference, or about four hun- 
dred and ninety miles. There resides the numerous 
offspring of Gaiu/da, in the shape of large bird.s, 
and of vim aUo swiftly flying, strong, ruling all 
over the country, and full of pride. This is the 
first mansion of the lord of birds, generous and 
merciful, swift like the stormy wind, and who re- 
sides in the dinpa of S'dlmuli. It is toward the 
South on one of the peaks of this mountain, con- 
spicuous, full of wealth,’ beautiful, seven in num- 
ber, bright like the morning and evening skies, 
with forts of silver, w'ell embattled,, adorned with 
chaplets of houses made by the Gods, forty yojanas 
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long, two hundred miles, and tliirty broad, one 
hundred and fifty miles. These are called the 
seven towns of the Gand'harvas, full of men g.nd 
wdmen. This is a peculiar tribe of the Gand'har- 
vas, called Agneyas, fire-men, or rather artificers 
by fire, very strong, an<l of mighty deeds. They 
,are the servants of the Caverns, or Guhyas, whose 
principal employment is to explore the bowels of 
the earth in search of wealth. The rest of this 
curious description will be hereafter the subject of 
a particular section. 


Before we pass to the second part, it will be re- 
quisite to give some explanation of the accom- 
panying Plates : 

No. I, represents tlie worldly Lotos, floating 
upon the waters of the Ocean, wliich is surrounded, 
and its waters prevented from falling into the va- 
cuum by the Suvarn a-bhunii, or land of gold, and 
the mountains Locdlocas. 

No. II, represents the globe of the Earth, ac- 
cording to the Hindu astronomers. It is projected 
upon the plane of the equator, and the Southern 
hemisphere expanded in such a manner, that the 
South pole, instead of a point, becomes the largest 
circle of this projection. They also represent the 
two hemispheres, separately upon the plane of the 
equator. 

No. Ill, represents the same, projected upon 
the plane of a meridian. These two projections 
are against the tenor of the context of XhtPurddas : 
a Southern hemisphere being then absolutely un- 
known. 


Bb 3 
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H#e I have placed the three ranges of moun- 
tains^ according to the documents of Hindu astro- 
nomers : but not according to their usual delinea- 
tions : for, according to these, the three ranges 
should be represented by three concentric half 
circles, parallel to the meridians of the projection. 
It is acknowledged, that these ranges are in the 
direction of as many parallels of latitude. In that 
case the oiiterrnost ranges must be the longest : 
and this is the opinion of the Jainas, as I observed 
before, in the sixth paragraph of the first chapter. 

No. IV, exhibits the old Continent, projected 
upon an imaginary circle passing through the 
North pole, and just grazing the equator in the 
South. Instead of a circle, it should be an oval, 
with the longest diameter East and West. But as 
the tracing of an oval would be attended with some 
difficulty, the indo\ent Pmn'dnks have adopted the 
circle in its room ; and seldom use the other. As 
such a delineation would be useless, I have, of 
course, omitted it. 

The chasm in the North-West, through the 
mountains surrounding the world, was made by 
CrIshna, when he went to see his prototype 
Vishnu, or the great spirit, the Paramutmd of the 
world, whose abode is among waters, in the land 
of darkness. Several heroes have passerl since 
through this chasm, which will be the subject of 
a particular paragraph hereafter. 

No. V, explains the true system of the known 
world, according to the Purdnas, and the Juinas, 
reconciled with that of the astronomers of India. 

Here the Meru of the Paurdn'ks is brought back 
to its proper place, whilst the Mh'u of the astro- 
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liomers remains under the North pole. The zones 
between Jambu or India, and the Meru of the astro- 
nomers, are obviously our seven climates; and the 
points where the astronomical zones intersect the 
zones of the Paurmics round their respective cen- 
tres equally called Mem, shew the true situation 
of the dwipas or countries, from whicli these^zones, 
according to the system either of the astronomers 
or of the Pauranlcs, are e(|ually denominated, 
whether they are reckoned relatively to the North 
pole, or to a centrical point in the elevated plains 
of Tartaj'y. 

No. VI, is a delineation of the country of Bbd~ 
rata, in the fullest aceejrtation of that denomina- 
tion. Its nine divisions with (him, or Siberia, 
and the Northern ])arts M Europe, making' in all 
ten distric''s, were alt dc.st roved by* a violent storm, 
and inundation, except one. Thus the ten divi- 
sions of the jklantis were all destroyed by a tlood, 
except one, called Gadcs, wliich probably included 
Spain. 

Some also are of opinion, that, out of the seven 
dzvipas, six were likewise overwhelmed by a Hood. 
This circumstance is also iiotieccl in the third vo- 
lume of the Ayin-Acberi. lint I believe that this 
notion originated widi the Piiran'icas, who, unable 
to point out these woudciful countries, described 
in so extravagant a manner in their sacred books, 
found that the best way was to sw^ear, that they 
had disappeared. 
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VIIL 

On the Ve'das, or Sacked WiiiTiNcs of the 
Hindus. 

BY H. T. COLEBROOKE, ESQ. 


I N the early progress of researches into Indian 
literature, it was doubted, whether the Vkdas 
were extant; or, if portions of them were still pre- 
served, whether any person, however learned in 
other respects, miglit be capable of understanding 
their obsolete dialect. It was believed too, that, 
if a Brahman a really possessed the Indian scrip- 
tures, his religious prejudices would nevertheless 
prevent his imparting the holy knowledge to any, 
but a regenerate Hindu. 'I'hese notions, supporteel 
by popular tales, were cherished long after the 
Vklas had been communicated to Da'ra' Shucoh; 
and parts of them translated into tlie PerA/aw lan- 
guage, by him, or for his use*. The doubts. were 
not finally abandoned, until Colonel Polier ob- 
tained from Jcyepur a transcript of what purported 
to be a complete copy of the V^da.s, and which 
he deposited in the British Museum. About the 
same time, Sir Robert Chambers collected, at 
Benares, numerous fragments of the Indian scrip- 
ture; General Martine, at a later period, ob- 
tained copies of some parts of it : and Sir W illiam 
.Toxtes was successful in procuring valuable por-- 
tions of the f^tdas, and in translating several cu- 


* Extracts have also been translated into the Hindi lan- 
guage : but it does not appear, upon what occasion this version 
into the vulgar dialect was made. 
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rious passages from one of them I have been 
still more fortunate in collecting at Benares, the 
text and commentary of a large portion of these 
celebrated books; and, without waiting to ex- 
amine them more complete]}', than has been yet 
practicable, I shall here attempt to give a brief 
explanation of what they chiefly contain. 

It is well known, that the original I7^da is be- 
lieved, by Huuhis, to have been revealed by 
l)RAH3rAk and to have been preserved by tradi- 
tion, until it was arranged in its present order by 
a sage, who tlience obtained the suniame of 
A'^yasa, or A^k'davya'sa ; tliat is, compiler of the 
Vaias, He distiihuted the bidian scripture into 
four parts, wliieh are severally entitled Rich, l a- 
jush, Sdman, 'dWiWdtliarcana ; and each of wnich 
bears tl':e common deiiomiiiatioii of Veda. 

Mr. WiLKTxs and Sir Vv'ilijam Jonks tvcrc led, 
by the consideration of sevcial remrtrkable pas- 
sages, to suspect, tlait th.c fourth is mf)rc modern 
than the other three. It is certain, thatI\Ir;NO, like 
others among the Indian lawgivers, always spc'aks 
of three only, and has barely alluded to the dil'har- 
van'a'\, Avithout however terming it a I tdcL Pas- 
sages of the Indian scriptinc itself seem to support 
the inference : for tlie fourth Jlala is not mentioned 
in the passage, cited h}' me in a former essay 'J:, 
from tlie Avhite Vajash || ; nor in tlie following text, 


Seo Puifaro to I^iuNU, vi. aiui the Works of Sir WIL- 
LIAM Jones, Vol. V [, 
t Menu, rliap 11 , v. 33 . 

I Essa) on Itcligious Cercmoiiios. See Asiatic Re- 

5Ci:rcl!e‘<, Vol. VII. pa^re^ol. 

|| Fiinillie Slst chaplei ; uhicli, l('pen)er with the preceding 
chapter (SOth), relates ic the PvTinlHitiiUrha, a type of the alle- 
gorical inmiolatioii of Nara'yan A, or of Brahma in that cha- 
racter. 
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quoted from the Indian scripture by the commen- 
tator of the Rich, 

‘'The originated from fire; the Yajur- 

'' v^da from air; and the SdmavMa, i'xom the 


Arguments in support of this opinion might be 
drawn ev^en from jjopular dictionaries ; for Amkha- 
siNHA notices only three Vedas, and mentions the 
'At'harvan'a without giving it the same denomina- 
tion. It is, however, inohable, that some por- 
tion at least of the ^ At' harvari a is as ancient as 
the compilation of the three others; and its name, 
like theirs, is anterior to Vya'sa’s arrangement of 
them : but the same must be admitted in regard to 
the Itihlisa and Pur Ini as, which constitute a fifth 
Veda, as the 'At'harcan'a does a fourth. 

It would indeed be vain to quote in proof of 
this point, the Purdrias themselves, which always 
enumerate four Vidas ; and state the Itihdsa and 
Purdrias as a fifth : since the anti(]uitv of some, 
among the Purinias now extant, is more than 
questionable; and the authenticity of any one, in 
particular, does not appear to be as yet sufficiently 
established. It would be as useless to cite the 
Mariduca and Tdpaniiia Upanishads, in which the 
'Afharva-reda is enumerated among the scriptures, 
and in one of wdiich the number of four I'^edas is 
expressly affirmed : for both these Upanishads ap- 


* Met^U allude.s to this fal»u!ou.s origin of the Vedas, (chap. 1, 
V. 23). Jlis coiunicnlator, Me d’ha'tit’ht, explains it by re- 
marking, tlidt the Rigieda opens with a hymn to fire ; and the 
Yqjurvida, ^vith one, in which air is mentioned. But CULLU^CA- 
bhat't'a has recourse to the renovations of the universe. ‘ In 
one Calpa, the Vedas proceeded from lire, air, and the sun ; in 
another, from Brahma', at his allegorical immolation. 
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pertain to tlie 'Athanaria itself. The mention of 
the sage At’harvan in various places, throuighout 
the Vida'S*, proves nothing; and even a text of 
the Vajurt^edalf, where he is named in contrast 
with tlie Il'ich, Yqjush, and Saman, and their sjup- 
pleinent or Brahman a, is not decisive. Hut a very 
unexceptionable passage may be adduced, which 
the commentator of the Il'ich has quoted, for a dif- 
ferent purpose, from the Ch' hdndo^ya Upanishad, a 
portion of the Saman. In it, Na'reda, having 
solicited instruction from Sanatcuma'ka, and be- 
ing interrogated by him, as to the extent of his 
previous knowledge, says, ‘ I have learnt the Rig- 
veda, the Yajurveda, the Sdmaveda, the 'Athar- 
'oaria, [which isj the fourth, the Itihtm and Pu- 
ran'a, [which are] a fifth, and [grammar, or] the 
Veda of Vedas, the obsequies of the manes, the art 
of computation, the knowledge of omens, the re- 
volutions of peiiods, the intention of speech [or 
art of reasoning], the maxims of ethicks, the divine 
science [or construction of scri])turc], the sciences 
appendant on holy writ [or accentuation, prosody, 
and religious rites], the adjuration of spirits, the 
art of the soldier, the science of astronomy, the 
charming of serpents, the science of demigods [or 
music and mechanical arts] : all this have I stu- 
died ; yet do I only know the te.xt, and have no 
knowledge of the soul;};.’ 


• Vide Vedas passim. 

t In the Taittiriya Upanishad. 

J Ch’hdndogya Upanishad, cli. 7, § !• I insert the whole 
passage, because it contains an ample enumeration of the sciences. 
The.names, by which grammar and tlie rest are indicated in the 
original text, are obscure ; but llic annotations of S-VNcara ex- 
plain them. 

This, like any other portion of a Veda where it is itself named, 
(for a few other instances occur;) must of course be more mo- 
dem than another part, to which the name had been previously 
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From this, compared with other passages of less 
authority, and with the received notions of the 
Hindus themselves, it appears, that the Rich, Fa- 
jush, and Sdtnan, are tlie tliree principal portions 
of the, VMa ; that tlie 'Afliaivan'a is commonly 
admitted as a fourth; and that divers mytholo- 
gical poems, entitled ItUuisa and Furdn'as, are 
reckoned a supplement to the scripture, and, as 
such, constitute a fifth Fi'da*. 

The true reason, why the three first 17'das are 
often mentioned without any notice of the fourth, 
must be sought, not in their <liifercut origin and 
antiquity ; Imt in the ditference of their use and 
purport. Prayers, einployei! at solemn rites, called 
.Vqjinjas, have been placed in the three principal 
Vedas: those, which arc in prose, are named Ya- 
jush ; such, as arc in metre, are denominated Rich; 
and some, whirh arc intended to he clianted, are 
called ; and these names, as distinguishing 

dift’erent portions of the Vedas, are anterior to 


assiijiiicd. It \\ ill hcrpaflor ho shown, that the Vedas arc a com- 
pilation of praters, calltMi mantras; willi a rolleetion of precepts 
and nmxiiiis, enlilled Brahmnna ; from which last portion, the 
Upanhhad is exlracled. 'riu* prayers are properly the Vedas, 
and apparently preceded the Bn'diwana. 

* WiuTi the study of the Indian .scripliircs was more general 
tlian at present, especiuily viinong the Brahman' as of Cani/acuhja, 
learned priests derived titles frtmi tlio number of Vedas, with 
which they were eoiiversaiit. Since every priest was hound to 
study one Veda, no title was derived from tlie fulfil incut of that 
duty ; but a person, who had studied two Vedas, was surnamed 
Dwlvedi ; one, who was conversant with three, Trivedi; and 
one, versed in four, Chaturvedi: as the mylhological poems 
were only figuratively called a Veda, no distinction appears to 
have been deriveii from a knowledge of them, in addition to the 
four scriptures. The titles, ahovemeiitioned, have hecome the 
surnames of families among the Brahmens of Canoj, and are^ 
t'orrupted by vulgar pronunciation into D')hc, Tiivdrc, and 
ChaubL 
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their sejiaration in Vya'sa’s compilation. But the 
'Afharvan'a, not being used at the religious cere- 
monies above-mentioned, and containing prayers 
employed at lustrations, at rites conciliating the 
deities, and as imprecations on enemies, is essen- 
tially different from the other Vidas ; as is re- 
marked by tlie author of an elementary treatise on 
the classification of the Indian sciences *. 

But different schools of priests have admitted 
some variations in works wtiich appear under the 
same title. This circumstance is accounted for by 
the commentators on tlie Vedas, who relate the 
following story taken from Purdn'as, and other 
authorities. Vya'sa, having compiled and ar- 
ranged the scriptures, theogonies, and mytholo- 
gical poems, taught the several Vedas to as many 
disciples: viz. the fih’c// to Pa i i.a ; the Vqjushio 
Vais'ampa'yana, and the to Jajmini ; as 

also the 'At harvan a to Suman'j u, and the Itihdsa 
and Puruiias to Su ta. These disciples instructed 
their respective pupils, who, becoming teachers in 
their turn, communicated the knowledge to their 
own disciples; until, at length, in the progress 
of successive instruction, so great variations crept 
into the text, or into the manner of reading and 
reciting it, and into the no less sacred precepts for 
its use and application, that eleven hundred dif- 
ferent schools of scriptural knowledge arose. 

The several Sanhifds, or collections of prayers 
in each Veda, as received in these nuineious schools, 
or variations, more or less considerable, admitted 
by them either in the arrangement of the whole 
text (including prayers and precepts), or in regard 
to particular portions of it, constituted the Sachas 


* Mad'husu'dana Saeaswati', in the Prast’hdnabheda, 
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or branches of t2icA\ V6da. Tradition, ptesefved 
in the Purdnds, reckons sixteen Sanhitas of the 
liigvkla; eighty-six of the Yajush ; or, including 
those which branched from a second revelation of 
this Feda, a hundred and one ; and not less tlian 
a thousand of the SdrnavMd ; beside.« nine of the 
'At'harvana. But treatises on the study of the 
Veda reduce the Sachas of the Rich, t{) live ; and 
those of the Vajush, isiciudiug both revelations of 
it, to eighty-six 

The progress, by whicli (to use the language of 
the Purdn'as) the ti\ e of seieiu'c put forth its nu-, 
merous branches, is tiius related. Baila taught 
the Rigx'eda, or Balirr'ich, to two disciples, Bah- 
CAi.A and Lvdr viMiA MA'i I. 'i’lie fust, also called 
BaJ/cali, was the editor of a Saahitd, or collection 
of prayers; and a '-SV/cV/./, Iieariug his name, still 
subsists : it is said to have first branched into four 
schools; afterwards into three otiicrs. Indra- 
PRAAtATi coimnnniratcd his knowledge to his own 
son i\lA.v'DucE'vA, bv whom a Sanhitd was com- 
piled : and from whom one of the 'Sac has has de- 
rived its name. Vk'daiMitua, surnanied S'a'cai.- 
YA, studied \mder the same teacher, and gave a 
complete eolleetion of prayers; it is still extant; 
but is said to liave given origin to five varied 
editions of the same text, 'file two other and 
prineij)al 'Sac has of the Rich are those of As wa- 
LA'YANA and Sa'nc'hva'v A.VA, or, perhaps, Cau- 
sni'TAcr'; but the Fish/iupurdri'a omits them, and 
intimates, that Sa'cai’u kn i, a pupil of Indra- 
PRAMATi, gave the third \ aricd edition from this 
teaclier, and was also the author of the Nirucia : if 


* The aiitlicrita's on which this is staled, are chiefly the Vishnu 
pwr&rCa, part a, e idp. 4, and the Vijn/uvildsa on the study of 
scripture; also, t!ic Ckaran'avifiha, on the Suc’hds of the Vidas, 
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he i$*the same with Ya'sca. Hr* sehofli^seeipa 
to have l^en subdivided by the formation of three 
Others derived from his disciples. 

The Yqjmh, or Ad'hzvaryu, consists of two dif- 
ferent Vidas, which have separately branched out 
into various 'Sac'hds. To explain the names, by 
which both are distinguished, it is necessary to 
notice a legend, which is gravely related in the 
Purdrias, and in the commentaries on the Vida. 

The Yajush, in its original form, was at first 
taught by Vais'ajipa'yana, to twenty-seven pu- 
pils, At this time, having instructecl Yajxya- 
WALCYA, he appointed him to teach the Vida to 
other disciples. Being afterwards offended by the 
refusal of Ya'jnyawalcy A to take on himself a 
share of the sin incurred by Vais'ampa’vana, 
who had unintentionally killed his own sister’s 
son, the resentful preceptor bade Ya'jnyawalcya 
relinquish the science, which he had learnt *. He 
instantly disgorged it in a tangible form. The 
rest of Va ISAM pa' VAN a's disciples, receiving his 
commands to pick u]) the disgorged Veda, as- 
sumed the form of partridges, and swallowed these 
texts which were soiled, and, for this reason, 
termed “ black they are also denominated Tait- 
tiriya, from tittirl, the name for a partridge. 

Ya'jnyaayalcya, overwhelmed with sorrow, 
had recourse to the sun ; and, through the favour 
of that luminary, obtaijual a new revelation of the 
Yajush ; which is callcil “ white,” or pure, in con- 
tradistinction to the other, and is likewise named 
Vdjasaniyi, from a patronymick, as it should 


* The Vishnu purdn'a, part 3, chap. 5. A different motive 
of resentment is assigned by others. 

2 



s^etUt, of Ya'jnyawaxcva himself; f^tSe Visd 
declares, ‘ these pure texts, revealed by the sun, 
are piihlishedby YA'jirYAWALcyA, the offspring of 
VA'jASANi*.’ But, according to the Vishriu pu- 
r&ria (3. 5. ad finem), the priests, who studied the 
Y^ush, are called Fqjins, because the sun, who 
revealed it, assumed the form of a Horse (Vajin ). 

I have cited this absurd legend, because it is re- 
ferred to by the commentators on the white Yajusk. 
But I have yet found no allusion to it in the Y^da 
itself, nor in the explanatory table of contents. 
On the contrary, tlie index of the black Yqjush 
gives a different and more rational account. Vai- 
s ampaVanta, according to this authority f, taught 
the YqjurvMa to Ya'sc a, who instructed Tittiri J : 
from him Uc’ha received it, and communicated it 
to A'tre'ya: who framed the 'Sdchd, which is 
named after him ; and for which that Index is ar- 
ranged. 

The white Yqjush was taught by Ya'jnyawal- 
CVA to fifteen pupils, who founded as many schools. 
The most remarkable of which are the 'Sachas ©f 
Canwa and Madiiyandi.va; and, next to them, 
those of the Jdbdlas, Baud' hdyanas, and Tdpaniyas. 
The other branches o'f the Yqjush seem to have 


* Vrihad Aranyaca ad calcem. The passage is cited by the 
comuieiitator on the Higveda, In the index likewise, Ya'jnya- 
WALCYA is stated to have receiv^ed the revelation from the sum 
t CdndVmucrama, verse 25. This index indicatorius is formed 
iot Xhe'^AtHyi S'dchd. Its author is Cun'dina, if the t^t 
(verse 27) be ri»htly interpreted, 

I This agrees with the etymology of the word Taiftirtya ; ior, 
according to grammarians (see Pdmini 4. iii. 102), the derivative 
here implies ‘ recited by Tittiri, though composed by a different 
person/ A similar explanation is given by commentators on the 
Uyanishads, 

VoL. VIII. C c 
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been afrinoged in several classes. Thus the CAffr 
raeas, or students of a so nominated 

from the teacher of it,'CHARACA, are stated as 
including ten subdivisions ; among which are the 
Cafhas, or disciples of Cat^’ka, a pupil of Vai- 
s'ampa'yana; as also i\\e'Sxv6tds^-wataras, Aupa- 
Tnanifocas,. and Maitrdyaniyas : tlie last mentioned 
comprehend seven others. In like manner, the 
Tailtiriyacas are, in the first instance, subdivided 
into two, the Auchydyas and Chdn'dlceyas ; and 
these last are again subdivided into five, the A'pas- 
tambiyas, &c. Among them, A'pastamb'a’ss«c’/!« 
is still subsisting; and so is A'tre'va's, among 
those which branched from Uc’ha : but the rest, 
or most of them, are become rare, if not altoge- 
ther obsolete. 

Sumantu, son of Jaimini, studied the Sdtna- 
veda, or Ch'dnddgya, under his father : and his own 
son, Sucar.man, studied under the same teacher, 
but founded a diflPerent school ; which was the ori- 
gin of two others, derived from his pupils, Hira- 
n'vana'bha and Paushyinji, and thence branch- 
ing into a thousand more. For Loca'cshi, Cu- 
THUMi, and other disciples of Paushyinji, gave 
their names to separate schools, which were in- 
creased by their pupils. The S'dc'hd, entitled 
Caut'^kumi, still subsists. Hiran'yana'bha, the 
other pupil of Sucarman, had fifteen disciples, 
authors of Sanhitds, collectively called the northern 
Sdmagas; and fifteen others, entitled the southern 
Sdmagas: and CRiri, one of his pupils, had twen- 
ty-four disciples, by whom, and by their followers, 
the other schools were founded. Most of them 
are now lost; and, according to a legend, were 
destroyed by the thunderbolt of Indra. The 
j^incipal S'ddhd now subsisting, is that of the 
RMdyar&yaSy including seven subdivisions ; one 
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of which is entitled Caufkumi, ats above-men* 
tioned, and comprehends six distinct schools. 
That of the Talavac&ras, likewise, is extant, at 
least, in part : as will be shown in speaking of the 
Upanishads. 

Tlie Afharca-'veda was taught by Sumantu, to 
his pupil Caband’ha, who divided it between 
De'vadars'a and Pat’hya. The first of these 
has given name to the S'dc'hd, entitled Divadarsi; 
as Pippala'da, the last of his four disciples, has, 
to the S'achd of the Paippalddis . Another branch 
of the Afharcana derives its appellation from 
Saunaca, the third of Pat’hya’s pupils. The 
rest are of less note. 

Such is the brief history of the V^da, deducible 
from the authorities before cited. But those nu- 
merous S'dc'has did not differ so widely from each 
other, as might be inferred from the mention of 
an equal number of Sanhitds, or distinct collections 
of texts. In general, the various schools of the 
same VMa seem to have used the same assemblage 
of prayers ; they differed more in their copies of 
the precepts or Prahmarias ; and some received, 
into their canon of scripture, portions which do 
not appear to have been acknowledged by others. 
Yet the chief difference seems always to have been 
the use of particular rituals taught in aphorisms 
f Sutras ) adopted by each school ; and these do not 
constitute a portion of the Veda ; but, like grammar 
and astronomy, are placed among its appendages. 

It may be here proper to remark, that each 
Vida consists of two parts, denominated the Man-^ 
tras and the Brdhmcm'as ; or prayers and precepts. 
The complete collection of the hymns, prayers, 
and invocations, belonging to one Vida, is entitled 
C e 8 
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its Sanhit&. Every other portipn of Indkm scrip- 
ture is included under the general head of divi- 
nity ( Brahmana). This comprises precepts, which 
inculcate religious duties ; maxims, which explain 
those precepts ; and arguments, which relate to 
theology*'. But, in the present arrangement of 
the Vidas, the portion, which contains passages 
called Brahman as, includes many which are strictly 
prayei s or Mantras. The theology of the Indian 
scripture, comprehending the argumentative por- 
tion entitled Vid/mta, is contained in tracts deno- 
minated Upanishads ; some of which are portions 
of the Brahmana, properly so called ; others are 
found only in a detached form ; and one is a part 
of a Sanhitd itself. 


On the Ri'evK OA. 

THE Sanhilu of the first Veda '\ contains man- 
tras, or prayers, which, for the most part, arc 
encomiastick ; as the name of tiic Rigveda im- 
plies;!;. This collection is divided into eight parts 


^ The explanation, here given, is taken from the P^asfhdna 
bheda, 

t I have several copies of it, with the corresponding index for 
the Sddalya, S'dcha; and also an excellent commentary by 
Sayan’a cha'ry A. In another collection oi manti'as, belong- 
ing to the ^As'waldyam S'dcha of this Veda, I find the first few 
sections of each lecture agree vidtli the other copies ; but the rest 
of the sections are omitted. I question whetlier it be intended as 
a complete copy for that S'achd. 

X Derived from the verb rich, to laud ; and properly signify- 
ing any prayer or hymn, in which a deity is praised. As those 
are mostly in verse, the term becomes also applicable to such 
passages of any Veda, as are reducible to measure according to 
the rules of prosody. The first Vtda, in Vya'sa's compilation, 

1 
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(CMn'da); each of which is subdivided into m 
many lectures (ad'hydya). Another mode of dh 
vision also runs through the volume ; distinguisllT 
ing ten books (m&ridala ), which are subdivided 
into more 'than a hundred chapters (anuvAca)^ and 
comprise a thousand liymns or invocations (sucta). 
A further subdivision more than two thousand 
sections (barga ) is common to both methods ; and 
the whole contains above ten thousand, verses, or 
rather stanzas, of vaiious measures. 

On examining this voluminous compilation, a 
systematical arrangement is readily perceived. 
Successive chapters, and even entire books, com- 
prise hymns of a single author : invocations, too, 
addressed to the same deities, hymns relatmg to 
like subjects, and prayers intended for similar oc- 
casions, are frequently classed together. This re- 
quires explanation. 

In a regular perusal of the Veda, Avhich is en- 
joined to all priests, and which is much practised 
by Mahrattas and Teli/igas, the student or reader 
is required to notice, especially, the author, sub- 
ject, metre, and purpose of each mantra, or invo- 
cation. To understand the meaning of the pas- 
sage is thought less important. 'J'lie institutors of 
the Hindu system have indeed recommended the 
study of the sense; but they liave inculcated whh 
equal strenuousness, and more success, attention 
to the name of the Rduhi or person, by whom tiie 
text was first uttered, tlie deity to wliom it is ad- 
dressed, or the subject to which it relates, and 
also its rhythm or metre, and its purpose, or tlie 


coniprehenciing most of these texts, is called the Rigveda; or, as 
expressed in the Commentary on tlie Index, “ because it abounds 
with such texts (Rich)’’ 
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^ig^ous c^iDony at wiiicb it be used. 

practice of modern priests is conformable with 
these maxims. Like the Koran among the Mo- 
katnmedam, the V^da is put into the hands of chil- 
dren in the first period of their education ; and 
continues afterwards to be read by rote, for the 
sake of the words without comprehension of the 
sense. 

Accordingly the Vida is recited in various su- 
perstitious modes: word by word, either simply 
disjoining them, or else repeating the words alter- 
nately, backwards and forwards, once or oftener. 
Copies of the Rigveda and Yqjush (for the Sdma- 
vida is chanted only) are prepared for these and 
other modes of recital, and are called Pada, Cra- 
nia, Jat'd, Ghana, &c, But the various ways of 
inverting the text are restricted, as it should ap- 
pear, to the principal Vidas; that is, to the ori- 
ginal editions of the Rigvida and Yqjush: while 
the subsequent editions, in which the text, or the 
arrangement of it, is varied, being therefore 
deemed subordinate 'Sdc'hds, should be repeated 
only in a simple manner. 

It seems here necessary to justify my interpre- 
tation of what is called the “ Rishi of a mantra." 
The last term has been thought to signify an in- 
cantation rather than a ])rayer ; and, so far as su- 
pernatural efficacy is ascribed to the mere recital 
of tbe words of a mantra, that interpretation is 
sufficiently accurate ; and, as such, it is undoubt- 
edly applicable tp the unmeaning incantations of 
the Mantras' asfira, or Tantras and A'gamas. But 
the origin of the term is certainly different. Its 
derivation from a verb, which signifies ‘ to speak 
privately,’ is readily explained by the injunction 
for meditating the text of the Vida, or reciting it 
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inaudibly: ahd the import of any miawfra in the 
scriptures, is generally found to be a prayer, 
containing either a petition to a deity, or else 
thanksgiving, praise, and adoration. 

The R'ishi or saint of a mantra is defined, both 
in the index of the Rig’vMa, and by commen- 
tators, “ he, by whom it is spoken as the Di- 
vata, or deity, is, “ that, which is therein men- 
tioned.” In the index to the Vajasaniy'i Yajur- 
•vtda, the R'ishi is interpreted “ the seer or re- 
memberer” of the text; and the DhatA is said to 
be “contained in the prayer; or [named] at the 
commencement of it; or [indicated as] the deity, 
who shares the oblation, or the praise.” Con- 
formably with these definitions, the deity, that is 
lauded or supplicated in the prayer, is its Dhata : 
but in a few passages, which contain neither peti- 
tion nor adoration, the subject is considered as 
the deity, that is spoken of. For example, the 
praise of generosity is the of many entire 

hymns addressed to princes, from whom gifts 
were received by the authors. 

The Rishi, or speaker, is of course rarely men- 
tioned in the mantra itself: but, in some in- 
stances, he does name himself. A few passages 
too, among the matras of the Veda, are in the 
form of dialogue ; and, in such cases, the dis- 
coursers were alternately considered as Rishi and 
Devata. In general, the person, to whom the pas- 
sage was revealed, or, according to another gloss, by 
whom its use and application was first discovered 


* Translating literally, " the Rishi is he, by whom the text 
was seen.” Pan'ini (4. ii. 7) employs tlic same term in ex- 
plaining the import of derivatives used as denominations of pas- 
sages in scripture ; and his conunentators concur with tliose of the 
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is called the, of that mantra. is evidently 
then the author of the prayer ; notwithstaniing 
the assertions of the Hindus, with whom it is an 
article of their creed, that the VSdas were com- 
posed by no human author. It must be under- 
stood, therefore, that, in affirming the primeval 
existence of their scriptures, they deny these 
works to be the original composition of the editor 
(Vya'sa), but believe them to have been gradually 
revealed to inspired writers. 

The names of the respective authors of each 
passage are preserved in the Anuncramani, or 
explanatory table of contents, which has been 
handed down with the I'cda itself, and of which 
the authority is unquestioned *. According to 
this index, Vis'wa'mitra is author of all the 
hymns contained in the third book of the Rigvkla ; 
as Bharadm'a'ja is, with rare exceptions, the 
composer of those collected in the si.xtli book ; 
Vasisht’iia, in the seventh; Gkitsamapa, in the 
second; Va'madkVa in tlie fourth ; and lie n’t i a f 
and other descendants of Ai ut, in the fifth. But, 
in the remaining Itooks of tliis Veda, the authors 


Veda, in the explanation liere given. By Eishi is generally meant 
the supposed inspired writer ; soineiinus, however, the imagined 
inspirer, is called the Rhhi, or saint of the text; and, at other 
times, as above iio’iced, tlie dialog ist or s]>caker of tlie sentence. 

* It appears from a passage in the Vijtya rilusa, as also from 
the Vedndipa, or abridged commentary on the Vajasaneyt, as 
well as from the index itself, that Ca'tya'yana is the acknow- 
ledged author of the index to the while Yojush, Tliat of the 
Rigreda is ascribed by the commentator, to the same Ca'tYA - 
YANA, pupil of Saunaca, The several indexes of the Veda 
contribute to the preservation of the genuine text; especially, 
where’^e metre, or the number of syllables, is stated ; as is ge- 
nerally the case. 

t First of the name, and progenitor of the race of Kings 
called children of the moon. 
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i^ jteore various : among these, besides Agastta, 
Cas'Yapa, son of Mari'chi, Angiras, Jama- 
DAGNi, son of BHHtGU, Para's'ara, father of Vy- 
a's'a, G6tama and his son N6 d’has, VrKhaspati, 
Na'reda, and other celebrated Indian saints, the 
most conspicuous are Can'wa, and his numerous 
descendants, Me'd’hatit’hi, &c.; Mad’hucu’han- 
DAS, and others among the posterity of Visw a - 
MiTKA ; S'unas'e'p’ha, sonof Ajigahta; Cutsa, 
Hiran'yastu'ya, Savva, and other descendants 
of Avgiras ; besides many otl)er saints, among the 
posterity of personages above-mentioned. 

It is worthy of remark, that several persons of 
royal birth (for instance, five sons of tlie king 

V ai'iiANGiR; andTRAVVARUN'A andTRASAr)AS''yu, 
who were themselves kings); are mentioned among 
the authors of the hymns, which constitute this 
V6da: and tiiC text itself, in some places, actually 
points, and in others obviously alludes, to mo- 
narchs, whose names are familiar in the Indian 
heroic history. As this fu'^t may contribute to 
fix the age, in which the Vma was composed, I 
shall here notice such passages of this tendency, 
as have yet fallen under my observation. 

The sixth hymn of the eighteenth chapter of 
the first book, is spoken by an ascetic named Cac- 
SHi'vAT, in praise of the imuiificence of Swanava, 
who had conferred immense gifts on . him. The 
subject is continued in the seventh hymn, and 
concludes witli a very strange dialogue between 
the king Bha'vayavya ami his wife Romasa', 
daughter of Vrihaspati. It sliould be remarked, 
concerning Cacshi'vat, that his mother Us'rc 
was bondmaid of king A.vga’s (pieen. 

The eighth book opens with an invocation, 
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which alludes to a singular legend. 'Asanga, son 
of,P£AY6GA, and his successor on the throne, was 
metamorphosed into a (^'oman; but retrieved his 
sex, through the prayers of MeVhyatit’hi, whom 
he therefore rewarded most liberally. In this hymn 
he is introduced praising his own munificence; 
and, towards the close of it, his wife 'Sas'wati', 
daughter of Angjras, exults in his restoration to 
manhood. 

The next hymns applaud the liberality of the 
kings Vibhindu, Pacast’haman (son of Cura- 
ya'n'a), Curunga, Cas'u (son of Che'di), and 
Tirindira (son of Paras'u), who had severally 
bestowed splendid gifts on the respecti\ e authors of 
these thanksgivings. In the third chapter of the 
same book, the seventh hymn commends the gene- 
rosity of Tuasada'svu, the grandson of Ma'nd’- 
ha'trY. The fourth chapter opens with an invoca- 
tion containing praises of the liberality of Chitra ; 
and the fourth hymn of the same chapter celebrates 
Varu, son of Susha'jian. 

In the first chai)ter of the tenth book, there is a 
hymn to water, spoken by' a king, named Sind’hu- 
Dwi'PA, the son of Ambarisha. The seventh 
chapter contains several passages, from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth sucta, which allude to a leinark- 
able legend. Asa ivr a'ti, son or descendant of Icsii- 
AVA cu, had deserted his former priests, and employ- 
ed others : the forsaken Brafnmnas recited incanta- 
tions for his destruction; his new priests, however, 
not only' counteracted their evil designs, but retali- 
ated on them-, and caused the death of one of those 
Brdhman'as : the rest recited these prayers, for 
their own preservation, and for the revival of their 
companion. 
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The eighth chapter opens with a hymn, which 
alludes to a story respecting Na'bha'ne'disht'a, 
son o£ Menu, who was excluded from participa- 
tion with his brethren in the paternal inheritance. 
The legend itself is told in the Aitar6ya Brdh- 
man'a *, or second portion of the RigvMa. 

Among other hymns by royal authors, in the 
subsequent chapters of the tenth book of the San- 
hitd, 1 remark one by Mand’katrII, son of Yu- 
vanaVwa, and another by S'lvi, son of Us'i'nara, 
a third by Vasumanas, son of R6hidas'wa, and 
a fourth bv Pratardana, son of Dxv6da'sa, king 
of Cds'i. 

The deities invoked appear, on a cursory in- 
spection of the Veda, to be as various as the au- 
thors of the prayers addressed to them : but, ac- 
cording to the most ancient annotations on the 
Indian scripture, those numerous names of persons 
and things are all resolvable into different titles of 
three deities, and ultimately of one god. The 
Nighanti, or glossary of the Vedas, concludes with 
three lists of names of deities : the first comprising 
such as are deemed synonymous witli fire ; the 
second, with air; and the third with the sunf. 
In the last part of the Nh’ucta, which entirely re- 
lates to deities, it is twice asserted, that there are 
but three gods; ‘ Tisra eva devatuhX’ The further 


* In the second lecture and fourteenth section of the fifth book, 
t Ni^'hanti, or hrst part of the Niructa, C. 5. 

I In the second and third sections of the twelfth chapter, or 
lecture, of the glossary and illusti aliens of the Veda, The M- 
ruvta consists of three parts : tlie first, a glossary as above-men- 
tioned, comprises five short chapters or lectures. The second, 
entitled Naigama, or the first half of tlie Niructa, properly so 
called, consists of six long chapters ; and the third entitled I)ai^ 
vata^ or second half of the proper Niructa, contains eight more. 
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inference, that these intend but one deity, is sup- 
ported by many passages in the V^da; and is very 
clearly and concisely stated in the beginning of 
the index to the JUgveda, on tlie authority of the 
Niructa, and of the F^da itself. 

‘ Yasya vacj'am, sa ri'shir; ya t^nochyat^, sd 
d^vatd; yad acshara-parini^nam, tach ch'liando. 
Art’h6psava rishayo dcvatas ch'handdbhir abhyad’- 
hdvan. 

‘ Tisra ha dhaiah ; csliitv-antaricsha-dyu-st’ha- 
nd, agnir vavuh siiiy a ity : evam vyahrltayah 
prdcta vyasfali ; sainaslanain prajiipatir. O'ncara 
sarvad^vatyah, paramesht'hvo va, Inaiilnd, daiv6 
va, ad'hyatinicas. Tat tat sfliana anvas tad vib- 
hdtayah ; canna prft’bactwad tl'hi pntliag abhid’- 
hana stutayo bba\ anty : (^x'aiva va niaban atina 
d^vata; sa surya ity achacshate; sa hi sarva-bhut’ 
dtma. Tad iictam r'i'sliin a ; “ .svirz/c/ utrnd jagatas 
tast'husfuDs' du-ti." I’ad viblnitayo’ nya devatas. 
Tad apy etad nsliiu ' 6c^am : “ Indram Mitram Va- 
runam Agnim dhur kid 

‘The Rishi [of any particular passage] is he, 
•whose speech it is ; and that, which is thereby ad- 
dressed, is the deity [of the text]; and the num- 
ber of syllables constitutes the metre [of the 
prayer]. Sages solicitous of [attaining] 

particular objects, have approached the Gods with 
[prayers composed in] metre. 

‘The deities are only three; whose places are, 
the earth, the intermediate region, and heaven : 
[namely] fire, ai)-, and the sun. They are pro- 


The chapter, here eitect, is marked as the ttvclfth including the 
glossary, or seventh exclusive of it. 
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nouiiced to be [the deities] of the mysterious 
names* severally; and (Praja'pati) the lord of 
creatures is [the deity] of them collectively. The 
syllable O'm intends every deity: it belongs to 
(Paramkshfhi) him, who dwells in the supreme 
abode; it appertains to (Brakme) the vast one; 
to (Dha ) God ; to ( Adliy&tma) the superintend- 
ing soul. Other deities, belonging to those se- 
veral regions, are portions of the [three] Gods; 
for they are variously named and described, on ac- 
count of their difterent operations : but [in fact] 
there is only one deity, the great soue (Mahan 
litma ). He is called the sun ; for he is the soul 
of all beings ; [and] that is declared by the sage, 
“ the sun is the soul of (jagat ) what moves, and 
“ of (tasfhush) that which is fixed.” Other deities 
are portions of him : and that is expressly declared 
by the sage : “ The wise call fire, Inora, Mitra, 
“ and Varun'a ;” &c.t 


This passage of the A /iiicranian't is partly 
abridged from the Niructa (c. 12), and partly 
taken from the Brahmada of the Vtda. It shows 
(what is also deducible from texts of the Indian 
scriptures, translated in the present and former 
essays), that the ancient Hindu religion, as found- 
ed on the Indian scriptures, recognises but one 
God ; yet not sufficiently discriminating tlie crea- 
ture from the creator. 


^ Bhtir^hhuvalif dXi^ swar ; called the See Menu, 

c. 2, V. 76 . In the original text, the nominative case is here used 
for the genitive ; as is remarked by the ijoinmentator, on this 
passage. Such irregularities are frequent iii the Vtdas them- 
selves. 

t Niructa, c. 12, § 4, ad finem. The remainder of the pas- 
sage, that is liere briefly cited hy the author of the Index, iden- 
tities tire with the great and only souL 
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Tlie subjects and uses of the prayers contaioedi 
in the Fi^da, differ more than the deities which are 
invoked, or the titles by which they are addressed. 
Every line is replete with allusions to mythology *, 
and to the Indian notions of the divine nature and 
of celestial spirits. For the innumerable ceremo- 
nies to be performed by a householder, and, still 
more, for those endless rites enjoined to hermits 
and asceticks, a choice of prayers is offered in 
every stage of the celebration. It may be here 
sufficient to observe, that Indra, or the firma- 
ment, fire, the sun, the moon, water, air, the 
spirits, the atmosphere and the earth, are the ob- 
jects most frequently addressed : and the various 
and repeated sacrifices with fire, and tlie drinking 
of the milky juice of the moon-plant or acid as- 
clepiasf, furnish abundant occasion for numerous 
prayers adapted to the many stages of those reli- 
gious rites. I shall, therefore, seleet for remark 
such jjrayers as seem most singular; rather than 
such as might appear the fairest specimens of this 
VMa. 

In the fifteenth chapter of the first book, there are 
two hymns ascribed to Cutsa, and also toTniTA, 
son of water. Three asceticks, brothers it should 


* Not a mythology wliicli avowedly exalts deified heroes (as 
hi the Pur&rias ) ; but one, which personifies the elements and 
planets ; and which peoples heaven, and the world below, with 
various orders of beings. 

I observe, however, in many places, the ground-work of le- 
gends, which are familiar in mythological poems ; sucJi, for ex- 
ample, as the demon Veitra, slain % Indra, who is thence 
sumamed Vritrahan; but I do not remark anything that cor- 
responds with the favourite legends of those sects, which worship 
either the Linga, or Sacti, or else Ra'ma or Crishn'a. I ex- 
cept some detached portions, the genuineness of which appears 
doubtful ; as will be shown towards the close of this essay, 
t Soma-latd, Asclepias acida, or Cynanchum viminale. 
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seem, since they are name^ in another portion of 
the Vida as C-^ptyo ) son§ of water ( Ap ), were op- 
pressed with thirst while travelling in a sandy de- 
sert. At length, they found a well ; and one of 
them descended into it, and thence lifted water 
for his companions : but the ungrateful brothers 
stole his effects, and left him in tlie well, covering 
it with a heavy cart-wheel. Tn his distress he pro- 
nounced the hymns in question. It appears from 
the text, that Cc i sa also \{'as once in similar dis- 
tress ; and pronounced the same or a similar invo- 
cation : and, for this reason, the liymns have been 
placed, by the compiler of the Veda, among those 
of which Cuts A is the authoiv 

The twenty-third chapter of the same book 
commences with a dialogue between Agastya, 
Indra, and the Maruts ; and the remainder of 
that, with the whole of the twenty-fourth chapter, 
comprises twenty-six hymns addressed by Agas- 
tya to those divinities, and to the As'wins, fire, 
the sun, and some other deities. The last of these 
hymns. was uttered by Agastya, under the appre- 
hension of poison ; and is directed by rituals to be 
used as an incantation against the effects of venom. 
Other incantations, applicable to the same pur- 
pose, occur in various parts of the Vida ; for ex- 
ample, a prayer by VasishVha for preservation 
from poison (book 7, ch. 3, § 18). 

The third book, distributed into five chapters, 
contains invocations by Vis'wa'mitra, son of 
Ga't’hin, and grandson of Cusuca. The last 
hymn or Sucta, in this book, consists of six 
prayers, one of which includes the celebrated Gd- 
yatri : this remarkable text is repeated more than 
once in other Vidas.; but, since Vis'wa'mitra is 
acknowledged to be the Rishi, to whom it was 
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first revealed, it appears, that its proper and ori- 
ginal place is in this hymn. I therefore subjoin a 
translation of the prayer, which contains it, as also 
tire preceding one, (both of which are addressed 
to the sun ;) for the sake of exhibiting the Indian 
priest’s confession of faith with its context; after 
having, in former essays, given more than one 
version of it apait from the rest of the text. ' The 
other prayers, contained in the same Suet a, being 
addressed to other deities, are here omitted. 

‘This new and excellent praise of thee, O 
splendid, playful, mn (Pmhan) ! is offered by us 
to thee. Be gratified by this my speech : approach 
this craving mind, as a fond man seeks a woman. 
May that sun (Pmhan), who contemplates, and 
looks into, all worlds, be our protector.’ 

‘Let us meditate ox the adorable light 

OF the DIVIXE B.UhliU.(SAVlTRi )* : MAY IT GUIDE 
OUR INTELLECTS. Dcsiious of food, we solicit the 
gift of the splendid sun (Saxitr'i), who should be 
studiously worshipped. Venerable men, guidetl 
by the understanding, salute the divine sun (Sa- 
'citri ) with oblations and praise.’ 

The two last hymns, in the third chapter of the 
7th book, are remarkable; as being addressed 
to the guardian spirit of a dwelling house, and 
used as prayers, to be recited with oblations, on 
budding a house. The legend, belonging to the 
second of these hymns, is singular; Vasish'Tha, 


• S'ayan’a'cha'rya, the commentator whose gloss is her? 
followed, considers tliis passage to admit of two interpretations : 
‘ tlie light, or lirahme constituting the splendour, of the supreme 
ruler, or creator of the universe;' or ‘ tlie light, or orb, of the 
splendid sun.' 
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CD^ng at ,|ight to the house of Vauun'a^ (with 
the iiitehtibn oF sleeping thei^e,' say Sdrtib , biit, a| 
others alhrni, with the design of steating grain to 
appease his hunger, after a fast of three days,), was 
assailed by the house dog. He uttered this prayer, 
or incantation, to lay asleep file dog who wa's 
bathing at, and attempting to bite, him. A literal 
vepsion of the first of those hymns' is here sub- 
joined, • 

' Guardian of this abode! be acquainted with 
us ; be to us a wholesome dwelling; afford us what 
we ask of thee; and grant hajrpiness to our bipeds 
and quadrupeds. Guardian of this house ! increase 
both us and our wealth. Moon! while thou art 
friendly, may we, with our kine and our horses, 
be exempted from deerci)itude : guard us as a father 
protects his offspring. Guardian of this dwelling 1 
may we be united with a happy, delightful, and 
melodious abode afforded by thee: guafdour vrealth 
now uuder thy |i#otection, or yet iii expectancy : 
and do thou tlcfend us.’ 

The fourth hymn, in the fourth 'chapter, con- 
cludes witli a prayer to Rudi{.\, which, being 
used with, oblations after a fast of three days, is 
supposed to ensure a happy life of a hundred years. 
Ill the sixth book, three hymns occur, which, be- 
ing recited with worsliip to the sun, are beiie\ cd 
to occasion a fall of rain after the lapse of live 
days ; the two first are aptly addresseil to a cloud; 
and the third is so, to frogs, because these liad 
croaked while VasishVha recited the preceding 
prayers, which circumstance he accepted as a good 
omen. 

The sixth chapter of the tenth book closes witfi 
two liynins, the prayer of which is the destruc- 
VOL. VIII. P d 
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tion of enemies, and which are used at sacrificeii 
for that purpose. 

%hc seventh chapter opens with a hymn, in 
which Surya', surnamed Savitei', the wife of 
the moon* is made the speaker ; as Dacshina', 
daughter of Praja'p ATI, and Juhu, daughter^ of 
Brahma', are, in subsequent chapters f* , A very 
singular passage occurs in another place, contain- 
ing a dialogue between Yama and his twin-sister 
Yamuna', whom he endeavours to seduce ; but 
his offers are rejected by her with virtuous expos- 
tulation. 

Near the close of the tenth chapter, a hymn, in 
a very different style of composition, is spoken by 
Va'ch, daughter of AMBHRfN'A, in praise of her- 
self as the supreme and universal soul Vdch, it 
should be observed, signifies speech; and she is 
the active power of Brahma', proceeding from 
him. The following is a literm version of this 
hymn, which is expounded by the commentator, 
consistently with the theological doctrines of the 
Vkdas. 


* This marriage is noticed in the Aitareya Br6hman'a, where 
the second lecture of the fourth book opens in this manner; 
* Praja'pati gave his daughter, Su rya' Sa'vitri', to Soma, 
the king/ The well known legend in the Purdn as, concerning 
the n arriage of Soma with the daughters of Dacsha, seems to 
be founded on this story in the Vedas. 

f In (he introduction to the index, these, together with other 
goddesses, who are reckoned authors of holy texts, are enumerated 
and distinguished by the ap))ellation of Brahmevddint, An in- 
spired writer is, in the masculine, termed BrahTnevddin. 

I Towards the end of the Vrihaddranyacay Va'ch is mentioned 
as receiving a revelation from Ambhi'ni, who obtained it froni 
the sun ; but here she herself bears the almost similar patronymic 
AmbhrinY* 
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‘ I range with the Rudras, with the Vosms, with 
the 'Adityas, and with the VisfwaShas. I uphold 
both the sun and the ocean [MixEA and VarUn'a], 
the firmament [Indra] and fire, and both the 
As'wins. I support the moon [So'ma], destroyer 
[of foes] ; and [the suii entitled] TwashtrI, Pu - 
SHAN, or Bhaga. I grant wealth to the honest 
votary who performs sacrifices, offers oblations, 
and satisfies [the deities]. Me, who am the queen, 
the conferrer of wealth, the possessor of know- 
ledge, and first of such as merit worship, the gods 
render, universally, present every where, and ]>er- 
vader of all beings. He, who eats food through 
me, as he, who sees, who breathes, or who hears, 
through me, yet knows me not, is lost ; hear then 
the faith, which I pronounce. Even I declare this 
self, who is worshipped by gods and men ; I make 
strong, whom I choose; I make him Brahmd, 
holy, and wise. For Rudra I bend the bow, to 
slay the demon, foe of Brahma ; for the people I 
make war [on their foes] ; • and I pervade heaven 
and earth. I bore tbe father, on the head of this 
[universal mind] ; and my origin is in the midst 
of the ocean * : and, therefore, do 1 pervade all 
beings, and touch this heaven with my form. 
Originating all beings, I pass like the breeze; I am 
above this heaven, beyond this earth ; and what 
is the great one, that am I.’ 


• Heaven, or the sky, is the father ; as expressly declared in 
another place ; and the sky is produced from mind, according to 
one more passage of the Vedas. Its birth is therefore placed on 
the head of the supreme mind. The commentator suggests three 
interpretations of the sequel of the stanza; ‘ my parent, the holy 
Ambhrin'a, is in the midst of the ocean or, ' my origin, the 
sentient deity, is in waters, which constitute the bodies of the 
gods or, ‘ the sentient god, who is in the midst of the waters, 
which pervade intellect, is niv origin.’ 

i) d 2 
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The tenth chapter closes with a hymn to night} 
and the eleventh begins with two hynins relative 
to the creation of the world. Another, on this 
subject M'as translated in a former essay * : it is the 
last hymn, but one, in the R'igrSda; and the au- 
thor of it is AG’uA^rARSHAN'A (a soiiofMAo’- 
huch’handas), from whom it takes the name by 
which it is generally cited. The other hymns, of 
which a version is here subjoined, are not ascribed 
to any ascertained author. PRAjA'eAri, surnamed 
Paramisht'hi, and his son Yajnya, are stated as 
the original speal^ers. But, of these names, one 
is a title of the /gjfimeval spirit; and the other 
seems to allude to the allegorical immolation of 
Brahma. 

I. ‘Then was them no entity, nor nonentity; 
no world, nor sky, nor ought above it ; nothing, 
any where, in the happiness of any one, involving 
or involved: nor water, deep and dangerous. 
Death was not; nor then was immortality: nor 
distinction of day or night But that f breathed 
without aflflation, single with (Sxviurha) her who 
is sustained within him. Other than him, nothing 
existed, [which] since [has been]. Darkness there 
was; [for] this universe was enveloped with dark- 
ness, and was undistinguishable [like fluids mixed 
in] waters : but that mass, which was covered by 
the husk, was [at length] produced by the power 


^ Researches, Vol. V. p. 3(^1. 

t The pronoun (iad)^ thus emphatically used, is understood 
to intend the supreme being according to tlie doctrines of the 
Vtddnta. When manifc.sted by creation, he is the entity (sal ) ; 
while forms, being mere illusion, are nonentity (asat). The 
whole of this liynui is expounded according to the received doc- 
trines of the Indian theology, or Veddnfa^ Darkness and desire 
(Tamas and Cdma) bear a distant resemblance to the Chaps and 
Eros of Hesiod. Theog. v. n6\ 
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of contemplation. First desire was formed in his 
mind: and that ^became the original {jToductivd 
seed; which the wise, recognising it by the intel- 
lect in their hearts, distinguish, in nonentity, as 
the bond of entity.’ 

‘ Did the luminous ray of these [creative acts] 
expand in the middle ? of above ? or below ? That 
productive seed, at once, became providence [of 
sentient souls], and matter [or the elements] : 
she, who is sustained within himself*, Avas infe- 
rior; and he, who heeds, was superior.’ 

‘ Who knows exactly, and Avho shall in this 
world declare, whence and why this creation took 
place? The gods are subsequent to the produc- 
tion of this world : then who can know whence it 
proceeded? or whence this varied world arose? or 
Avhether it uphold [itself], or not? He, who, in 
the hig'hest heaven, is the ruler of this universe, 
does indeed know ; but not another can possess 
that knowledge.’ 

II. ‘ That victim, who was wove with threads 
on every side, and stretched hy the labors of a 
hundred and one gods, the fathers, who wove and 
framed and placed the warp and woof, do tvor- 
ship. The [first] male spreads and encompasses 
this [web]; and displays it in this world and in 
heaven : these rays [of the creator] assembled at 
the altar, and prepared the holy strains, and the 
threads of the warp.’ 

‘ What was the size of that divine victim, whomE 
all the gods sacrificed ? What was his form ? what 

o 

* So Swadlid is expoiiiided : and tl»e commentator makes it 
equivalent to Mdud^ or the world of ideas* 

DdS 
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tji^ motive? the fence ? the metre? the oblation ? 
4nd the prayer? First was produced the GSydtri 
joined with fire; next the sun (Swoitri) attended 
by Ushnih ; then the splendid moon with Anush- 
t'ubh, and with prayers ; while Vrihati accompa- 
nied the elocution ofVRKnASPATi (or the planet 
Jupiter). Vir&ti was supported by the sun and 
by water (Mitra and Varun'a); but the [middle] 
portion of the day and Trishtuhh were here the 
attendants of Indra ; Jagatt followed all the gods; 
and by that [universal] sacrifice, sages and men 
were formed.’ 

‘ When that ancient sacrifice was completed, 
sages, and men, and our progenitors, were by 
him formed. Viewing with an observant mind 
this oblation, which jirimeval saints offered, I ve- 
nerate them. The sev-cn inspired sages, with 
prayers and with thanksgivings, follow the path 
of these primeval saints, and wisely practise [the 
performance of sacrifices], as charioteers use reins 
[to guide their steeds].’ 

Some parts of these hymns bear an evident re- 
semblance to one, which has been before cited 
from the white Yajush*, and to which I shall 
again advert in speaking of that VMa. The com- 
mentator on the Rigveda quotes it to supply some 
omissions in this text. It appears also, on the 
faith of his citations, that passages, analogous to 
9iese, occur in the Taittiriyaca, or black Yajush, 
and also in the Bruhmana of the Veda. 

The hundred and one gods, who are the agents 
in the framing of the universe typified by a sacri- 


* Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII. p. 251 . 
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lice, are, according to this commentator, the 
years of Bkahma’s life, or his afflations personified 
in the form of Angiras, &c. The seven sages, 
who instituted sacrifices in imitation of the prime- 
val type, are Mari'chi, and others. Gdyatri, 
Ushnih, &c. are names of metres, or of the various 
lengths of stanzas and measured verses, in the 
Vidas. 

The preceding quotations may be sufficient to 
show the style of this part of the Vida; which 
comprehends the prayers and invocations. 

Another part belonging, as it appears, to the 
same Vida, is entitled Aitarkya Brdhmarla. It is 
divided into eight books (panjicd ), each contain- 
ing five chapters or lectures (ad'hydya), and sub- 
divided into an unequal number of sections (dhari- 
da), amounting in the whole to two hundred and 
eighty-five. Being partly in prose, the number of 
distinct passages contained in those multiplied sec- 
tions need not be indicated. 

For want either of a complete commentary *, or 
of an explanatory index f, I cannot undertake 
from a cursory perusal, to describe the whole con- 
tents of this part of the Vida. I observe, how- 
ever, many curious passages in it, especially to- 
wards the close. The seventh book had treated 
of sacrifices performed by kings : the subject is 
continued in the first four chapters of the eiglith 
book ; and three of these relate to a ceremony for 
the consecration of kings, by pouring on their 


* I possess three entire copies of the text, but a part only of the 
commentary by Sa'yan'a'cha'kya, 

t The index before-mentioned does not extend to this part of 
the Vida* 
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seated on a throne prepared for. ^le 
purpose, water mixed with honey, clarified better, 
and spirituous liquor, as well as two sorts of grass 
and the sprouts of corn. This ceremony, called 
Abhishtca, is celebrated on the accession of a king; 
and subsequently, on divers occasions, . as part of 
tlie rites belonging to certain solemn sacrifices petr 
formed for the attainment of particular objects. 

Tiie mode of its celebration is the subject of 
the second chapter of the eighth book ; or 
thirty-seventh chapter, reckoned (as is done by 
the commentator) from the beginning of the Aita- 
riya. It contains an instance, which is not sin- 
gular in the Vedas, though it be rather uncommon in 
their didactick portion, of a disquisition on a dif- 
ference of opinion among inspired autliors. ‘ Some,’ 
it says, ‘ direct the consecration to be completed 
with the appropriate prayer, but without the sacred 
words (Vydhfitis), which they here deem siipcr- 
tluous ; others, and particularly Satvaca'ma, 
son of Ja'ba'la, enjoin the complete recitation of 
those words, for reasons explained at full length ; 
and Udda'laca, son of Akun'a, has thercfoie so 
ordained the performance of the ceremonj'.’ 

The subject of this chapter is concluded by the 
I'ollowing remarkable passage. ‘ Well knowing 
all the [efficacy of consecrationl, JAXAiu e'jaya, 
son of PAiiicsuiT, declared; “ Priests, conversant 
with this ceremony, assist me, who am likewise 
apprized [of its benefits], to celebiate tlie solemn 
rite. Therefore, do I eon(|ucr [in .single combat]; 
therefore, do I defeat arrayed forces with an ar- 
rayed army : neither the arrows of tire gods, nor 
those of men, reach me : I shall live the full pe- 
riod of life ; I shall remain master of the whole 
earth.” Truly neither the airows of the gods, 
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plor those nlen, do reach hirii, whom weli ‘iH- 
structedi priests assist in cdebratihg the ’ Wliitlitt 
rite ; he lives the full period bf life ; he reniaitis 
master of the whole earth.’ 


The thirty-eighth chapter (or third of the eighth 
book) describes a supposed consecration of IndbA', 
when elected by the gods to be their king. It 
consists of similar, but more solemn, rites ; in- 
cluding, among other peculiarities, a fanciful 
construction of his throne with texts of the VMa ; 
besides a repetition of the ceremony of consecra- 
tion in various regions, to ensure universal domi- 
nion. This last part of the description merits to 
be quoted, on account of the geographical hints 
which it contains. 


‘ After [his inauguration by Praja'pati], the 
divine Vasiis consecrated him in the eastern region, 
with the same prayers in verse and in prose, and 
with the same lioly words, [as before-mentioned,] 
in thirty-one day.s, to ensure his just tlomination. 
Therefore, [even r.ow,] tlie several kings of the 
Prachyas, in the Ikist, are consecrated, after the 
practice of the gods, to cquital)le xwltCSarnrajijn); 
and [people] call those conseciatcd princes, bVn/z- 
rdJV 

‘ Next the divine Rudrm coiiseerated him in 
the southern region, vviiii the .same prayeis in 
verse and in prose, anil witli the same lioly words, 
in thirty-one days, to tnsuie increase of happiness. 
Therefore, the several kings of ti e dah.}a(s, in the 


^ In tiie nominalive f ■iiie, P^irmrat , Snmrtid, or SamrdI ; sub- 
stituting in tliis place a liquid ltd ter, w iiich is ])ecniita to the Veda^ 
and to the southern diu’ccls India ; imd which approaches, in 
soLiml, to the coniuiou L 
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sooth, are consecrated, after the practice of thp 
to the increase of enjoyment (Bh^ya ); and 
[people] name those consecrated princes, Bhbja, 

‘ Then the divine 'Adityas consecrated him in 
the western region, with, &c., to ensure sole domi- 
nion. Therefore, the several kings of the Nichyas 
and Apachyas, in the West, are consecrated, &c. 
to sole dominion ; and [people] denominate them 
Swai'bj*. 

‘ Afterwards all the gods (ViswS diva ) conse- 
crated him in the northern region, with, &c., to 
ensure separate domination. Therefore, the se- 
veral [deities, who govern the] countries of Uttara 
curu and Uttara madra, beyond Hhnavat, in the 
North, are consecrated, &c. to distinct rule (Vai- 
rdjya ), and [people] term them Virdj 

‘ Next the divine Sad'hyas and A'ptyas conse- 
crated him, in this middle, central, and present 
region, with, &c., for local dominion. Therefore, 
the several kings of Curu and Panchdla, as well 
as Vasa and Us'tnara, in the middle, central, and 
present region, are consecrated, &c. to sovereignty 
(Rdjya); and [people] entitle them Raja.. 

‘ Lastly, the Maruts, and the gods named An- 
giras, consecrated him, in the upper region, with, 
&c., to promote his attainment of the supreme 
abode, and to ensure his mighty domination, su- 
perior rule, independent power, and long reign : 
and, therefore, he became a supreme deity (Para- 
misht'hi ) and ruler over creatures. 


* In the nominative case, Swardt\ Swardd, or SwardL 
t In the nominative, Virdt\ Virdd, or VirdL 
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* consecrated by that great inauguration^ 
Indba subdued all conquerable , [earths], and won 
all worlds : he obtained, over all the gods, supre- 
macy, transcendent rank and pre-eminence. Con- 
quering, in this world [below], equitable domina- 
tion, happiness, sole dominion, separate authority, 
attainment of the supreme abode, sovereignty, 
mighty power, and superior rule ; becoming a self- 
existent being and independent ruler, exempt from 
[early] dissolution ; and reaching all [his] wishes in 
that celestial world ; he became immortal : he be- 
came immortal 


The thirty-ninth chapter is relative to a pecu- 
liarly solemn rite, performed in imitation of the 
fabulous inauguration of Indra. It is imagined 
that this celebration becomes a cause of obtaining 
great power and universal monarchy ; and the 
three last sections of the chapter recite instances 
of its successful practice. Though replete with 
enormous and absurd exaggerations, they are here 
translated at full length, as not unimportant, 
since many kings are mentioned, whose names are 
familiar in the heroick history of India. 

VII. ‘ By this great inauguration similar to 
Indra’s, Tuha, son of Cavasha, consecrated 
Janame'jaya, son of Paricshit ; and, therefore, 
did Janame'jaya, son of Paricshit, subdue the 
earth completely, all around, and traverse it every 
way, and perform a sacrifice with a horse as an 
offering. 


• 111 tlie didactick portion of tlie Vfda, the last term, in every 
chapter, is repeated to indicate its conclusion. This repetition 
was 111 it preserved in a former quotation, from the necessity of 
varying considerably the order of the words. 
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Sfe ’iMiiversallj^ ’chanted.' ^ ij!ili^i4!iHE'- 

jkirA'boiilid [as* ‘an offefin^5’'tb'W)ie gc^dsj fEl^hnrfee 
ffed With graib, ‘maiik*ed A^h *a*‘White’ Btat ' o.fl his 
foWiiead, and bearing W'grdein Wreath etound his 
neck.” 

‘ By this, See. ChyaVanjV,' s6n of ErtRlcrr; con- 
secrated Sa'rya'ta sprung frnni tlie race of Mknu : 
and, therefore, did he subdue, &c. He became 
likewise a householder in the service of the g'ods, 

‘ By this, &c. Sa'iiAS'csiiMAN, grandson of Va'- 
JARATXA, consecrated 'Sata'ni'ca, son of Satra- 
jit: and, therefore, did he subdue, &c. 

‘ By this, &c. Pauvata and Nareda conse- 
crated A'mba'sht’hya : and, therefore, &c. 

‘ By this, &c. Parvata and Na'reda conse- 
crated Yuo’ha Vs'raushti, grandson of Ugka- 
SE'NA ; and, therefore, &c. 

‘ By tills, Sic. Cas'yapa consecrated Vis'wa- 
CARMAN, son of Bhuvana ; and, therefore, did 
he subdue, &c. 

‘ The earth, as sages relate, thus addressed him : 
“ No mortal has a right to give , me away; yet 
thou, O Vhs'wACARMAN, son of Bhuvana, dost 
wisii to do so. f will sink in the midst of the 
waters ; and vain has been thy promise to Ca'sy- 

APA*.” 


• So great was the efficacy of consecration, observes the com- 
mentator in this place, that the submersion of tlie earth was 
thereby prevented, notwithstanding this declaration. 
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By this,; &0. Vastshi?’ha oonseerated SojDAil^ 
soh of PtjAvANA ; and, therefore, &c. 

By this, &:c. Samvarta, son of Angiras, con- 
secrated Marutt a, son of Avicshit; and, there- 
fore, 8cc. 

Oh that subject this verse is every where chanted, 
“ The divine Maruts dwelt in the house of Ma- 
RUTTA, as his guards; and all the gods were coia- 
panions of the son of Avicshit, whose every wish 
was fulfilled*” 

§ VIII. ‘ By this great inauguration similar to 
Indra’s, Udamaya, son of Atri, consecrated 
Anga; and, therefore, did Anga subdue thf 
earth completely all around, and traverse it every 
way, and perform a sacrifice with a horse as ah 
offering. 

MIe, perfect in his person, thus addressed [the 
priest, who was busy on some sacrifice], “ Invite 
me to this solemn rite, and I will give thee [to 
complete it], holy man ! ten thousand elephants 
and ten thousand female slaves.” 

‘ On that svdyect these verses are every where 
chanteil, “ Of the cows, for which the sons of 
Priyame'd’ha assisted Udamaya in the solemn 
rite, this son of Atri gave them, [every day] at 
noon, two thousand each, out of a thousand mil- 
lions. 

j|' 

“ The son of Viro'chana [Anga] unbound and 
gave, while his priest performed the solemn sacri- 
fice, eighty thousand white. horses lit for use. 

* All lliis, observes the comnieutator, was owing to his sr.lsain 
inauguration. 
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* The 8<Mi of Atri bestowed in gifts ten thou- 
sand women adorned with necklaces, all daughters 
of opulent persons, and brought from various coun- 
tries. 

‘ While distributing ten thousand elephants in 
Avachatruca, the holy son of Atri grew tired and 
dispatched messengers to finish the distribution. 

“ A hundred [I give] to you “A hundred to 
you still the holy man grew tired ; and was at 
last forced to draw breath, while bestowing them 
by thousands 

§IX. ‘By this great inauguration, similar to 
Indra’s, Di'rg’hatamas, son of Mamata', con- 
secrated Bharata, the son of Duhshanta]"; 
and, therefore, did Bharata, son of Duhshanta, 
subdue the earth completely all around, and tra- 
verse it every way, and perform repeated sacrifices 
with horses as offerings. 

‘ On that subject too, tliese verses are every 
where chanted. “ Bharata distributed in Mash- 
ridra'^., a hundred and seven thousand millions of 
black elephants with white tusks, and decked 
with gold. 


* It was through the solemn inauguration of Anga, that his 
priest was able to give such great alms. This remark is by the 
Commentator. 

t So the nijpie should be written, as appears from this passage 
of the Veda; and not, as in copies of some of the Purdnas, 
Dushmamta, or Dushyanta. 

I The several manuscripts differ on this name of a country ; 
and, having no other information r^pecting it, I am not confident 
that I have selected the best reading. This observation is appli- 
cable also to some other uncommon names. 
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A sacred fire was lighted for Bharata, son 
of Duhshanta, in at which a thou- 

sand Brahmanas shared a thousand ..millions of 
cows apiece. 

“ Bharata, son of Duhshanta, bound seventy- 
eight horses [for solemn rites] near the Yamuna; 
and fifty-five, in Vritraghna, on the GangL 

I 

“ Having thus bound a hundred and thirty-three 
horses fit for sacred rites, the son of Duhshanta 
became pre-eminently wise, and surpassed the pru- 
dence of [every rival] king. 

“ This great achievement of Bharata, neither 
former nor later persons [have equalled] ; the five 
classes of mCn have not attained his feats,«any 
more than a mortal [can reach] heaven with his 
hands*” 

‘ The holy saint, Vrihaduct’ha, taught this 
great inauguration to Durmuc’ha, king of Pdn- 
chdla; and, therefore, Durmuc’ha, the 
being a king, subdued by means of that know- 
ledge the whole earth around, and traversed it 
every wayf. 

‘ The son of Satvahavva, sprung from the 
race of Vasisht’iia, communicated this great in- 
auguration to Atvarati, son of Janantapa; 
and, therefore, Atvarati, son of Janantapa, 


* All this, says the comiiicnlator, shows the efficacy of inaugu- 
ration. 

t It is here remarked, in the commentary, that a Br'dkmm'a, 
being incompetent to receive consecration, is liowever capable of 
knowing its form : the efficacy of which knowledge is s’lown in 
this place. 
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o| .^|iat knowleage the whole earth around, rand 
l^aversed it every way. 


‘ Sa'tyahavya, of the race of Vasisht’ha, ad- 
dre^ed him, saying, “ Thou hast conquered the 
whole earth around ; [now] aggrandize me.* At- 
yara'ti, son of Janantapa, replied; “ When 
I conquer Uttaracuru, then thou shrflt be king of 
the earth, holy man ! and I,, will be merely thy 
general,” Sa'tyahavya rejoined; “That is the 
land of the gods ; no mortal can subdue it : thou 
hast been ungrateful towards me ; and, therefore, 
I resume from thee this [power].” Hence the 
king S'ushmin'a, son of S'lvi, destroyer of foes, 
slew Atyaha'tu, who was [thus] divested of vigour 
and. deprived of strength. 


‘ Therefore let not a soldier be ungrateful to- 
wards the jrriest, who is acquainted [with the form], 
and practises [the celebration, of this ceremony]; 
lest he lose his kingdom, and forfeit his life : lest 
he forfeit his life.’ 


To elucidate this last story, it is necessary to 
observe, that, before the commencement of the 
ceremony of inauguration, the priest swears the 
soldier by a most solemn oath, not to injure him. 
A similar oath, as is observed in this place by 
the commentator, had been administered previ- 
ously to the communication of that knowledge, 
to which Atyara Ti owed his success. The pi icst 
considered his answer as illusory and insulting, 
because Uttar a Cunt, being north of M(tru, is the 
land of the gods, and cannot be conquered by 
men : as this ungrateful answer was a breach of 
his oath, the priest withdrew his power from him ; 
aftd, in consequence, he was slain by the foe. 
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fortieth and last chapter of the Aitar^0 
iBr&hmaria, relates to the benefit of entettaittihg ft 
Piirdhita, or appointed priest ; the selection of a 
proper person for that station ; and the mode of 
his appointment by the king; together with the 
functions to be discharged by him. The last sec- 
tion describes rites to be performed, under the di- 
rection of such a priest, for the destruction of the 
king’s enemies. As it appears curious, the whole 
description is here translated ; abridging, however, 
as in other instances, the frequent repetitions 
with which it abounds. 

' Next then [is described] destruction around 
var (Brahmc)*, Poes, enemies, and rivals, perish 
around him, who is conversant with these rites. 
That, which [moves] in the atmosphere, is air 
(Brahmc), around which perish five deities, light- 
ning, rain, the moon, the sun, and fire. 

‘ Lightning having flashed, disappears behind 
rainf: it vanishes, and none know [whither it 
is gone]. When a man dies, he vanishes; and 
none know [whither his soul is gone]. There- 
fore, whenevcT lightning perishes, pronounce this 
[prayer] ; “ May my enemy perish : may he dis- 
apj)ear, and none know [where he is].” Soon, in- 
deed, none will know' [whither he is gone]. 

‘ Rain having fallen, [evaporates and] disappears 
within the moon, &c. When rain ceases, pro- 
nounce this [prayer], &c. 

‘ The moon, at the conjunction, disappears 

* So this observance is denominated, viz. Brahrnan'ah pari* 
march. 

t Behind a cloud. 

Von. VUI. 
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the sun, &c. When the moon is dark, pro- 
nounce, &c. 

‘ The sun, when setting, disappears in fire, 
&c* * * § . When the sun sets, pronounce, &c. 

' Fire, ascending, disappears in air, See. When 
fire is extinguished, pronounce, &c. 

‘ These same deities are again produced from 
this very origin. Fire is born of air ; for, urged 
with force by the breath, it increases. Viewing 
it, pronounce [this prayer], “ May fire be revived; 
hut not my foe be reproduced : may he depart 
averted.” Therefore, does the enemy go far away. 

‘ The sun is born of fire Viewing it, say, 
“ May the sun rise; but not my foe be repro- 
duced, &c.” 

‘ The moon is born of the sun Viewing it, 
say, “ iMay the moon be renewed, &c.” 

‘ Rain is produced from the moon Viewing 
it, say, “ May rain be produced, &c.” 


* The Talttiriya Yajurveda contains a passage, which may 
serve to explain this notion; ' The sun, at eve, penetrates tire ; 
and, therefore, fire is seen afar at night : for both are lu- 
minous/ 

t At night, as the commentator now observes, the sun dis- 
appears in fire : but re-a})pedrs thence next diiv. Accordingly, 
hre is destitute of splendour by day, and the sun shines brighter. 

I The moon, as is remarked in tlie commentary, disappears 
witlipi the sun at the conjunction ; but is reproduced from the 
sun, on the first day of the bright fortnight. 

§ Here the conuiientator remarks. Rain enters the lunar orb, 
which consists of water ; and, at a subsequent time, it is repro- 
duced from tiie moon. 
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‘ Lightning^ coities of rain. Viewing it, say^ 
“ May lightning appearj &c.” 

‘ Such is destruction around air. MAitBE'yA, 
son of Cusha'ru, communicated these rites to 
SuTWAN, son of Ciris'a, descended from Bha'r- 
GA. Five kings perished around him ; and SuT- 
Wan attained greatness^ 

‘ The observance [enjoined] to him [who under- 
takes these rites, is, as follows] : let him not sit 
down earlier than the foe; but stand, while he 
thinks him standing. Let him not lie down earlier 
than the foe; but sit, while he thinks him sitting. 
Let him not sleep earlier than the foe ; but wake, 
while he thinks him waking. Though his enemy 
had a head of stone, soon does he slay him : he 
does slay him.’ 

Before I quit this portion of the VMa, I think 
it right to add, that the close of the seventh book 
contains the mention of several monarchs, to whom 
the observance, there described, was taught by 
divers sages. For a reason before-mentioned, I 
shall subjoin the names. They are Vis'wantara, 
son of Sushadman; SAiiAni/vA, son of Sarja, 
and his son Somaca; Babiiru, son of De'va- 
VRID’hA, BhIMA of ViDARBHA, NaGNAJIT of 
Gand’ha'ra, Sanas'ruta of Arindama, RItu- 
viDofJANACA; besides Janame'j.aya and Su- 
da's, who have been also noticed in another 
place. 

The Aitarcya A'ranyaca is another portion of 
the Rigvida. It comprises eighteen chapters or 
lectures unequally distributed in five books (A'ra- 
n'yaca ). The second, which is the longest, for it 
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eoataiiis seven lectin;es, constitutes with the tKrd 
an Upanishad of this Vida^ entitled the Bahvrkh 
Br&hmami Upanishad; or, more commonly, the 
Aitar^ya, as having been recited by a sage‘ named 
Aitareva* The four last lectures of that se- 
cond A'mn'yaca, are particularly consonant to the 
theological doctrines of the Vedanta ; and are ac- 
cordingly selected by theologians of the Veddntz 
school, as tile proper A ilardya Upanishad The 


* It is so affirmed by Anandati'rt'ha in bis notes: and 
Le, and the coniinentator, wliom be annotates, state the original 
speaker of this Upanishad io be Mahida'sa, an incarnation of 
Na'RA'yan'a, proceeding from Vis'a'la, son of Abja. He 
adds, that, on the sudden appearance of this deity at a solemn 
celebration, the whole assembly of gods and priests fainted : but, 
at the intercession of Brahma', they were revived ; and, afte/ 
making their obeisance, they were instructed in holy science : this 
Avatdra was called M ah id as a, because those venerable per- 
sonages CMahln) declared ihemseives his slaves (dasa). 

In tlie concltiding title of one transcri})t of this Aran 'ya, I find 
it ascribed to A's'wala'yana : probably, by an error of the 
transcriber. On the other hand, Saunaca aj)pears to be author 
of some texts of the A ranija ; for a passage, from the second 
lecture of the fifth ( \r. 5, lecl. ‘2, § 11), is cited as Saunaca's, 
by the commentator on the prayers of the Rlgvcda (lect. 1, 
§ J5), 

t I have two copies of S Angara's commentary, and one of 
annotations on bis gloss hy Na ra'yan'f/ndr a ; likewise a copy 
of Sa'yan'a's coJimienlary on the same theological tract, and 
also on the third ; besides annotations by Ananda- 

TI'RT'ha on a ditfeicnt gloss, for the entire Upatmhad. Tiie 
concluding prayer, or seveiilli lecture of the second A ranyaca^ 
was omitted by Sancaka, as sufficieiilly pers))iciious ; but is ex~ 
pounded by Sa'yan'a, whose exposition is the. same, \^lucll is 
added by San carats commentator ; and which transcribers some- 
times subjoin to S Angara's gloss. 

As an instance of singular and needless ^Vands, I must mention, 
that the work of Anandati'rt’ha was sold to me, under a 
difteretit title, as a commentary on the Tad Tiny a mnhiia of the 
Yqjurveda. The running titles, at the enrl of each chapter, had 
been altered accordingly. On examiualitm, I found it to be a 
diffierent, but valuable work; as above describeil. 
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fallowing is literally translated from this poilaoa 
of the second A'rariyaca. 


llie Aitare'va A'ran'ya. B. 2. 

§ IV. ‘ Originally this [universe] was indeed 
SOUL only ; nothing else whatsoever existed, active 
[or inactive]. Hr; thought, “ I will create worlds 
thus HE created these [various] worlds ; water, 
light, mortal [beings] and the waters. That “water,” 
is the [region] above the heaven, which heaven 
upholds ; the atmosphere comprises light ; the 
earth is mortal; and the regions below are “ the 
waters 


‘ He thought, “ these are indeed worlds ; I will 
create guardians of worlds.” Thus he drew from 
the waters, and framed, an embodied being f. 
He viewed him ; and of tl.at being, so contem- 
plated, tlie mouth ojrcned as an egg : from the 
mouth, speech issued ; from speech, tire proceeded. 
The nostrils spread ; from the nostrils, breath 
passed ; from breath, air was propagated. The 
eyes opened : from the eyes, a glance sprung ; 
from that glance, the sun was produced. The 
ears dilated : from the cars came hearkening ; and 
from that, the regions of space. The skin ex- 
panded: from the skin, hair rose; from that, grew 


* Ambhas wafer ; aiiil A'pas the waters. The commentators 
assign reasons for tliese sjnoiiymous terms being employed, se- 
verally, to denote the regions above tlie sky, and those below tlie 
earth. 

t Purnsha ; a human form. 

Ivc 3 
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herbs and trees. The breast opened; fVom the 
breast, mind issued : and, from mind, the moon. 
The navel burst ; from the navel, came degluti^ 
tion*; from that, death. The generative organ 
burst: thence flowed productive seed; whence 
waters drew their origin. 

‘ These deities, being thus framed, fell into this 
Vast ocean ; and to him they came with thirst and 
hunger; and him they thus addressed; “Grant 
us a [smaller] size, wherein abiding we may eat 
food.” He offered to them [the form of ] a cow : 
they said, “ that is not sufficient for us.” He ex- 
hibited to them [the form of] a horse : they said, 
“ neither is that sufficient for us.” He showed 
them the human form : they exclaimed : “ well 
done ! ah ! wonderful !” Therefore man alone is 
[pronounced to be] “ well formed.” 

“ He bade them occupy their respective places. 
Fire becoming speech, entered the mouth. Air, 
becoming breath, proceeded to the nostrils. The 
sun, becoming sight, penetrated the eyes. Space 
became hearing and occupied the ears. Herbs and 
trees became liair and filled the skin. The moon, 
becoming mind, entered the breast. Death, be- 
coming deglutition, penetrated the navel ; and 
water became productive seed and occupied the 
generative organ. 

‘ Hunger and thirst addressed him, saying “As- 
sign us [our places].” He replied : “ You 1 distri- 
bute among these deities ; anti I make you parti- 


* Apina. From the aiialopy bflMron the acis af inhaling and 
of sv alitnvii’.g, IIk- lylit r is considert ii as a sort of bus 111 or in- 
spiration: Jionto lilt air, diawn in by (hpliiUtion, is reckoned one 
of five breaths, or airs inhaled into the body. 
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cipant with them.” Therefore is it, that to whatr 
ever deity an 'oblation is offered, hunger and thirst 
participate with him. 

‘ He reflected, “ These are worlds, and regents 
of worlds; for them I will frame food.” He 
viewed the waters : from waters, so contemplated, 
form issued ; and food is form, which was so pro- 
duced. 

‘ Being thus framed, it turned away, and sought 
to flee. The [primevalj man endeavoured to seize 
it by speech; but could not attain it by his voice: 
had he by voice taken it, [hunger] would be satis- 
fied by naming food. He attempted to catch it 
by his breath; but could not inhale it by breath- 
ing: had he by inhaling taken it, [hunger] would 
be satisfied by smelling food. He sought to snatch 
it by a glance ; but could not surprise it by a look : 
had he seized it by the sight, [hunger] would be 
satisfied by seeing food. He attempted to catch 
it by hearing : but could not hold it by listening : 
had he caught it by hearkening, [hunger] would 
be satisfied by bearing food. He endeavoured to 
seize it by his skin; but could not restrain it by 
his touch ; had he seized it by contact, [hunger] 
would be satisfied by touching food. He wished 
to reach it by the mind; but could not attain it 
by thinking : had he caught it by thought, [liim- 
ger] would be satisfied by meditating on food. 
He wanted to seize it by the generative organ, 
but could not so hold it: had he thus seized it, 
[hunger] would be satisfied by emission. Lastly, 
he endeavoured to catch it by deglutition ; and 
thus he did swallow it : that air, which is so drawn 
in, seizes food ; and that very air is the bond of 
life. 


E e 4 
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^ ‘ vpffe ummal sml] reflected “ How 
1^8 fbody] exist without me?” He considered by 
wMcn^tremity he should penetrate. He though^ 

if [without me] speech discourse, breath inhale, 
(and sight view; if hearing hear, skin feel, and 
mind meditate; if deglutition swallow, and the 
organ of generation perform its functions; then 
who am: I ?” 

‘ Parting the suture \siman\ he penetrated by 
this route. That openin-g is called the suture ( vi- 
driti), and is the road to beatitude ( ndndana ) *• 

* Of that soul, the places of recreation are three; 
and the modes of sleep, as many : this (pointing to 
the right eye) is a place of recreation; this (point- 
ing to the throat ) is [also] a situation of enjoy- 
ment; t\\\^ (pointing to the heart) is [likewise] a 
region of delight. 

‘ Thus born [as the animating spirit], he discrir 
jninated the elements, [remarking] “ what else 
[but him] can I here affirm [to exist];” and he con- 
templated this [thinking] person]', the vast ex- 
panse];, [exclaiming] it have I seen. Therefore 
is he named it-sei ixc; (idam-dra) : it-seeing 
is indeed his name; and him, being it-seeing, 
they call, by a remote aiipcllation, Indra; for 


* The Hindus believe, that tlie soul, or coiiscious life, enter? 
the body tlirtuifili the sagittal .suture; lodges in the brain; and 
jiiav cputeuipldte, through the same opening, the divine perfec- 
tions. Mind, or tlie reasoning faculty, is reckoned Ip be an 
organ of the body, situated in the heart, 
t Puruftha, 

I Brahme, or llie great one. 
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. . \ ^ '■ 
<he gods generally delight in the concealment J’of 
their name]. The gods delight in privacy*. 

V. ■ This [living principle] is first, in man, 
a fetus, or productive seed, whicli is thCf essence 
drawn from all the members [of the body]: thus- 
the man nourishes himself within himself. But, 
when he emits it into woman, lie procreates that 
[fetus]: and such is its first birth. 

‘It becomes identified with tiie woman; and 
being such, as is her own body, it does not de- 
stroy her. She cherislies his owuseif j', thus re- 
ceived within her; and, as nurturing him, she 
ought to be cherished [by him], 'fiu' woman nou- 
rishes that fetus : but he previously clierished the 
child, and further does so alter its Irirtli. Since 
he supports the child before and after hirtli, he 
cherishes liimsdf : and that, for tiie perpetual suc- 
cession of pcrsoiis ; foi- tints ate these persons per- 
petuated. Such is his second birtii. 

‘ This [second] self lieconies his representative 
for holy acts [of religionj : and that other [self ], 
having fulfilled its obligations, and completed its 
period of life, deceases. I)e|)nr;ing lienee, be is 
born again [in some other sliapcj: and suc h is his 
third birth. 

‘ This was declared by the holy sage. With- 
in tlie womb, I have recognised all the successive 
births of these deities. A liiuidrcd bodies, like 


Here, as aS tlie conclnsiori of e\t^rv division of au Upnnhshad, 
or of any cliapior iu the didaclick portion of the Vedas, tiic last 
phrase is repealed. 

t For the iiiaii is identified with the diiki procreated by him. 
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iron chains, hold me down : yet, like a falcon, I 
swiftly rise.” Thus spoke Va'maoe'va, reposing 
in the tlornb : and possessing this [intuitive] know- 
ledge, he rose, after bursting that corporeal con- 
finement; and, ascending to the blissful region of 
heaven*, he a'ttaineel every wish and became 
immortal. He became immortal.’ 

§ VI. ‘What is this soul? that wc may wor- 
ship him. Which is the soul - Is it that by which 
[a man sees]? by which he hears? Isy which he 
smells odours? by which he utters speech? by 
which he discriminates a pleasant or unpleasant 
taste? Is it the heart [or understandingjr or the 
mind [or will]? Is it sensation? or power? or dis- 
crinrination? or comprehension ? or perception ? or 
retention ? or attention ? or application ? or haste 
[or pain]? or memory? or assent? or determina- 
tion ? or animal action f ? or wish ? or desire ? 

‘ All those are only various names of apprehen- 
sion. But this [soul, consisting in the faculty of 
apprehension,] is Brahma'; he is Indra ; he is 
(Praja'pati) the lord of creatures: these gods 
are he ; and so are the five primary elements, earth, 
air, the ethciial fluid, water and light];: these, 
and the same joined with minute objects and othey 
seeds [of existence], and [again] other [beings] pro- 


^ SwARGA : or place of celeslial bliss. 

i u4m: the uiicon.scioiis voliliou, which occasions an act ne- 
cessary to the support of life, as hrcalhiiu’:, kc, 

J Brahma' (in the inasculine <^endcr) here (lenote.s, according 
to coninieniators, the intelligent spirit, whose birth was in the 
mundane egg; from which is named Hiran'yagareha. In- 
BRA is the chief of the gods, or subordinate deities ; Hieaiiing 
the elements and planets. PRAJ A'rATi is the hrst embodied 
spirit, called Vira'j, and destribed in the preceding part of this 
extract. The gods are tire, and the rest as there staled. 
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duced from eggs, or borne in wombs, or ori^n« 
ating in hot moisture *, or springing from plants ; 
whether horses, or kine, or men, or elepiants, 
whatever lives, and walks or flies, or whatever is 
immovable [as herbs and trees] : all that is the 
eye of intelligence. On intellect [every thing] is 
founded: the world is the eye of intellect; and 
intellect is its foundation. Intelligence isf Brahme) 
the great one. 


‘ By this [intuitively] intelligent soul, that sage 
ascended from the present world to the blissful 
region of heaven ; and, obtaining all his wishes, 
became immortal. He became iinmortal. 


§ VII. ‘ May my speech be founded on under- 
standing: and my mind be attentive to my utter- 
ance. Be thou manifested to me, O self manifested 
[intellect] ! For my sake [O speech and mind !] ap- 
proach tliis Veda. May what I liave heard, be 
unforgotten : day and night may I behold this, 
which I have studied. Let me tliink the reality: 
let me speak the truth. May it preserve me ; may 
it preserve the teacher: me may it preserve: the 
teacher may it preserve ; the teacher may it pre-i 
serve ; may it preserve the teaclier ■[.’ 


On the Caushi'taci'. 

Another Upan/shad of this Veda, appertaining 
to a particular S'cic'lui of it, is named from that, 


* Vermin and iii.secls are supposed to be generated from hot 
nioistuK'. 

i Tl*is, like other pravrrs, is tlenomiiuted a mantra; though 
it be the cuuciubion oi an Uj}(mwtad» 
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and from the Brahman' a, of which it is an extract, 
Camhitaci Brdhmaji'a Upanishad. From an abridg- 
ment diit (for I have not seen the work at larg^, 
it appears to contain two dialogues ; one, in which 
Jndra instructs Puatardana in theology; and 
another, in which Ajatas'atku, king of Ca's'i, 
communicates divine knowledge to a priest named 
Ba'la'ci. a similar conversation between these 
two persons is found likewise in tlie Vi'ihad'dra- 
nya of the YqjurcMa ; as will be subscf|uently no- 
ticed. Resnectinir the other contents of the Brdh- 
maHa, from wliich these dialogues are taken, I 
have not yet obtained any satisfactory inlbnna- 
tion. 

The abridgment above-mentioned occurs in a 
metrical paraphrase of twelve principal Upanishads, 
in twenty chapters, by Vidya'ran'ya, the pre- 
ceptor of AIa'dii a v*a uchlirya. lie expressly states 
Caush'ituc'i as the name of a S'dchd of tlic Jtigveda. 

The original of tlie Caush'itaci was among- the 
portions of the Veda, which Sir Robert Cham- 
bers collected at Benares; according to a list, 
which he sent to me, some time before his de- 
parture from hidia. A fragment of an Upanishad, 
procured at the same place by Sir William Jones, 
and given by him to Mr. Reaquieuk, is marked 
in his band writing, “ The beginning of the Caa- 
shitac'iV In it, the dialogists arc C’iutra, stir- 
named Ga'nga'yani, and Swe'tace't.u, with his 
father Udda'laca, son of Arun'a. 

I shall resume the consideration of this portion 
of the Rigveda, . whenever 1 have the good for- 
tune to obtain the complete text and commen- 
tary, either of the Brdhmana, or of the Upanishad, 
which bears this title. 
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On the White Yajurve'da. 

The Vqjasaniy'i, or white Yajush, is the shortest 
of the Vidas ; so far as respects the first and prin- 
cipal part, which comprehends the Mantras. 
The Sanhitd, or collection of prayers and invoca- 
tions belonging to this Vida, is comprised in forty 
lectures ( Ad’hydya), unequally subdivided into 
numerous short sections (candied) ; each of which, 
in general, constitutes a prayer or Mantra. It is 
also divided, like the Rigveda, i]ito Anuvdcas, or 
chapters. The number Annvdcas, as they are 
stated at the close of the index to tliis Vida, ap- 
pears to be two hundred and eighty-six : the num- 
ber of sections, or verses, nearly two thousand (or 
exactly 1,987)- But this includes many repetitions 
of the same text in divers places. The lectures 
are very unequal, containing from thiitccn to a 
humlred and seventeen sections (candied* ). 

Thougli called the Yajarveda, it consists of 
passages, some of which are <!enoiuinated Rich, 
Avliile only liie rest are .strictly Yajti^h. Ihe first 
are, like the prayens of tin; Rigveda, in metre: 
the otlicrs are either in mea.sured j)!Osc, containing 
from one to a hundred and six syllables; or such 
of tliem as exceed tijat length, are considered to 
be prose reducible to no measure. 

The Yajarveda rehitcs chiefly to oblations and 


^ 1 have several copie.s of Ma'-D^kyanDINa's v/hife Yapish^ 
one of which is acconipunieu by a comiiieutorv, eiititled Fcdadipa: 
the author of winch, Mahi/d'haha, con.sulted the coiiAiieiilaries 
ofllVAT A and Ma'd’iiava, as he himseif iiifoims us in his pre- 
face. 
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sacrifices, as the name itself implies*. The first 
chapter, and the greatest part of the second, con-' 
lain pHiyers adapted for sacrifices at the full and 
change of the moon: but the six last sections 
regard oblations to the manes. The subject of 
the third chapter is the consecration of a perpetual 
fire, and the sacrifice of victims : the fiv'C next 
relate chiefly to a ceremony called Agnishtbma, 
which includes that of drinking the juice of the 
acid asclepias. The two following relate to the 
Vqjapeija and Rajasuga ; the last of which cere- 
monies involves the consecration of a king. Eight 
chapters, from the eleventh to the eighteenth, 
regard the sanctifying of sacrificial fire; and the 
ceremony, named Saalraman'i, which was the sub- 
ject of the last section of the tenth chapter, oc- 
cupies three other chapters from the nineteenth to 
the twenty-first. The prayers to be used at an 
Asxvamtd ha, or cej emony emblematic of the im- 
molation of a horse and other animals, by a king 
ambitious of univ ersal empire, are placed in four 
cliapters, from the twen'^y-second to the twenty- 
fifth. The two next are miscellaneous chapters; 
the Saatrainani and Araamed' hu are completed in 
two others ; and the Purushamed'ha, or ceremony 
performed as tlie tvj)C of th.e allegorical immolation 
of Na'ra'yax'a, fills the thirtieth and thirty-first 
chapters. The three next belong to the Sarramh- 
d'ha, or prayers and oblations for universal suc- 
cess. A chapter follows on the Pitr'imtddia, or 
obsequies in commemoration of a deceased ances- 
tor: and the last five chapters contain such pas- 
sages of this Veda as are ascribed to Dad'iiyach, 


'* Yajusk i.s derived from tlie verb Yaj, to \vor.sliij> or adore, 
pother etymology is soinetiiues assigned : but this is most con- 
sistent with the subject; viz. (Yajnya) sacrifices, and (honia) 
oblations to fire. 
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son or descendant of At’harvan : four of them 
consist of prayers applicable to various religious 
rites, as sacraments, lustrations, penance, &$.; and 
the last is restricted to theology. 

Excepting these five chapters, most of the pas- 
sages contained in the preceding part of this col- 
lection of prayers, are attributed to divine person- 
ages : many are ascribed to the first manifested be- 
ing, named Praja'pati, Parame'sht’hi, or Na- 
ra'yan'a Purusita; some are attributed to Swa- 
YAMBiiu' Brahmk, Of the self existent himself: 
the reputed authors of the rest are Vriiiaspati, 
Indra, Varun'a, and the As'wrxs: except a few 
scattered passages, which are ascribed to Vasisti- 
T'’hA, VlSWA'MITRA, Va'MAOe'vA, Mad'hUCh’- 
HANDAS, Ml'd’iia'tit’iii, aiid other human au- 
thors ; and some texts, for which no Jliski is spe- 
cified in the index, and which are therefore assigned 
cither to the sun (Vivamcat or A ’dittfa), as the 
deiry supposed to have revealed this Veda ; or to 
Ya'jnyawai,cya, as the person who received the 
revelation: in the same manner, as tlie unappro- 
priated passages of tlie Jlt'gveda are assigned to 
Praja'pati, or Brahma'. 

Several j) ravers and hymns of the Yqjur-Vida 
have been already translated iii former essays*; 
and may seiu’c as a sufficient example of the style 
of its composition. I shall here insert only two 
passages, both remarkable. The fii st is the begin- 
ning of the prayers of the Sarvciii/cd'/ta. It con- 
stitutes the thirty-second lecture, comprising two 
chapters (amivdca ) and sixteen verses. 

‘ PiRK is that [original cause]; the sun is that; 
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0d^ is air; so is the moon: such too is that 
BiiiuiME, and those waters, and that lord of crea- 
tures. Moments [and other measures of time] pro- 
ceeded from the effulgent person, whom none can 
apprehend [as an object of perception], above, 
around, or in the midst. Of him, whose glory is 
so great, there is no image : he it is, who is cele- 
brated in various holy strains*. Even he is the 
god, who pcr\ ades all regions : he is the first born : 
it is he, who is in the womb; he, who is born; 
and he, who will be produced : he severally, and 
universally, remains with [all] persons. 

‘ He, prior to whom, nothing was born ; and 
who became all beings; himself the lord of crea- 
tures, with a [body composed of] sixteen members, 
being delighted by creation, produced the three 
luminaries [the sun, the moon, and fire]. 

‘ To what God should we offer oblations, but t@ 
him, who made the fluid sky and solid earth, who 
fixed the solar orb (sivrjr), and celestial abode 
(?itka), and wlio framed drops [of rain] in the at- 
mosphere? To what god should we offer obla- 
tions, but to him, whom heaven and earth men- 
tally contemplate, while they are strengthened 
and embellished by offerings, and illuminated by 
the sun risen above them. 

‘ The wise man views that mysterious [being] ; 
in whom the universe perpetually exists, resting 
on that sole support. In him, this [world] is 
absorbed; from him, it issues : in creatures, he is 
twined and wove, with various forms of existence. 
Let the wise man, who is conversant with the 


• The text refers to particular passages. 
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teport of revelation *, promptly tcelebrate tSiit 
iibmortal being, the mysteriously existing and 
various abode : he, who knows its three states [its 
creation, continuance and destruction], which are 
involved in mystery, is father of the father. That 
\Brahme\, in whom the gods attain immortality, 
while they abide in the third [or celestial] region, 
is our venerable parent, and the providence which 
governs all worlds. 

‘ Knowing the elements, discovering the worlds, 
and recognising all regions and quarters [to be 
him], and worshipping [speech or revelation, who 
is] the first-born, the votary pervades the animating 
spirit of solemn sacrifice by means of [his own] 
soul. Recognizing heaven, earth, and sky [to be 
him], knowing the worlds, discovering space and 
( mar) the solar orb [to be the same], he views 
that being: he becomes that being; and is identi- 
fied with him, on completing the broad web of 
the solemn sacrifice. 

“ For opulence and wisdom, I solicit this won- 
derful lord of the altar, the friend of Indra, most 
desirable [fire] : may this oblation be effectuaL 
Fire ! make me, this day, wise by means of that 
wisdom, which the gods and the fathers worship : 
be this oblation efficacious. May Varu’xa grant 
me wisdom ; may fire and Praja'pati confer on 
me sapience; may Indra and air vouchsafe me 

* For the word Gand’harha is here interpreted, as intending 
one, who investigates holy writ. In another place ( Asiatic Re- 
searches, Vol. VII. p. 297), the same term signified the sun ; 
and should have been so translated, instead of “ heavenly qui- 
rister, or celestial chorister ■” which is not the meaning^ in that 
place, though it be the most common acceptation of the word. 

V01..VHI. Ff 




Imwlfdgej jnay |)xovit(ence givy ,i?>e u^eralp^ 
.W! tJils Qblation bappilv offertcdl 
piUBiiand the soldier both snare my prpyjeriily ; 
way die gods grant me supreme happiness : to 
Ihee, who art that [felicity], be this oblation ef- 
fectually presented.’ 

t 

J^ie next passage, which I shall cite, is a prayer 
to fire *. 

‘ Thou art ( samvatsara ) the [first] year [of the 
cycle]; thou art (parivatsara) the [second] year; 
thou art (idavatsara) the [third] year; thou art 
(idvat-vatsara ) the [fourth]year ; thou art ( vatsara ) 
the [fifth] year : may mornings appertain to thee; 
may days and nights, and fortnights, and months, 
and seasons, belong to thee; may (samvatsara) 
the year be a portion of thee : to go, or to come, 
contracting or expanding [thyself], thou art 
winged thought. Together with that deity, re- 
main thou firm like Angiras.’ 

I have quoted this almost unmeaning passage, 
because it notices the divisions of time, which be- 
long to the calendar of the VHas ; and which are 
ex^aijned in treatises on that subject annexed to 
the sacred volume, under the title of Jydtish. To 
this I shall again advert, in a subsequent part of 
^is essay. I shall here only observe, with the 
view of accounting for the seeming absurdity of 
the text now cited, that fire, as in another place f, 
sacrifice, is identified with the year and with the 
^cle, by reason of the near connexion between 

* Ch. 27, § 45th, and last 

t Xati)%^^tapafha Br&hman'a, b. 11, cli. 1. The reason, 
here aligned, k expressly stated by the commentator. 
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OdOBemted fire, and the regulation of time relative 
lo reliraous rites ; at which one is used, and which 
the other governs. 

The fortieth and last chapter of this Vida is an 
Upanishad, as before intimated : which is usually 
caXXed I'd a-vasyam, from the two initial words; 
and sometimes Ida 'dhydya, from the first word ; 
but the proper title is ‘ Upamshad of the V^asa- 
ntya sanhitk' The author, as before-mentioned, 
is Dad’hyach, son or descendant of At’harvan *. 
A translation of it has been published in the post- 
humous works of Sir William Jones. 

The second part of this VHa, appertaining to 
the Mdd'hyandina S'&dhd, is entitled the S'ata- 
patlia Brdhmana ; and is much more copious than 
the collection of prayers. It consists of fourteen 
books unequally distributed in two parts 

(bhaga): the first of which contains ten books; 
and the second, only fo'T. The number of lec- 
tures contained in each book, varies; 

and so does that of the Brahman as, oi’ separate pre- 
cepts, in each lecture. Another mode of division, 
by chapters (Prapdt'aca), also prevails throughout 
the volume: and the distinction of Bruhmarias^ 
which are again subdivided into short sections 
(can'dicd), is subordiirate to both modes of divi- 
sion. 


* Besides Mahi'd'hara's gloss on this chapter, in his Veda- 
dipUf I have the separate commentary of S'ancara, and one by 
Ba'lacrishn' 'a'nanda, which contains a clear and copious 
exposition of this Upanishad, He professes to expound it, as it is 
received by both the Cdn'um and Mdd*kyandina schools. Sir 
WiliLiAM Jones, in his version of it, used S'ancara's gloss; 
as from a copy of that gloss, which he had carefully stu- 

died^ slid in which his hand'Writing appears in mote than qne 
place. 
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Hifclburteen books, which 
of the Vida, comprise a hundred: IcctuBes^ cor* 
responding to sixty-eight chapters. The iwhoie 
number of distinct articles, entitled Brahman' a^ \s 
four hundred and forty : the sections ( can'dica) are 
also counted, and are stated at 7b24 *. 

The same order is observed in this collection of 
precepts concerning religious rites, which had been 
followed in the arrangement of the prayers belong- 
ing to them. The first and second hooks treat of 
ceremonies on the full and change of the moon; 
the consecration of the sacrificial fire, &c. The 
third and fourth relate to the mode of preparing 
the juice of the acid Asclepias, and other ceremo- 
nies connected with it, as the Jybtisht'bma, &c. 
The fifth is confined to the Vtgapiya and Rdja- 
sUya. The four next teach the consecration of sa- 
crificial fire: and the tenth, entitled Agni rahasya, 
shows the benefits of these ceremonies. The three 
first books of the second part are stated, by the 
commentator f, as relating to the Sautrdman'i and 
As'wambd'ha ; and the fourth, which is the last, 
belongs to theology. In the original, the thir- 
teenth book is, specially denominated Aswamid'hya ; 
and the fourteenth is entitled Vrihad dran'yaca. 

The As'wamed'ha and Puriishamed'ha, celebrated 


• My copies of the text and of Ihe commentary are both im- 
perfect ; but the deficiencies of one occur in places, where the 
other is complete ; and I have been thus enabled to inspect cur- 
sorily the whole of this portion of the Vida. 

Among fragments of this JBr^mana, comprising entire books, 
I have one which agrees, in the substance and purport, with the 
second book of the M&d’hyatidina S'qtapat’ha, though differing 
much ill the readings of almost every passage. It probably be- 
longs to a different S'dc’hd. 

' f At ihe beginning of his gloss on the eleventh book. 
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fit J^ ttmnner directed by this FSda, are not redly 
sacrifices of horses arid mem In the first men- 
tioned ceremony, sik hundred and nine animals of 
various prescribed Jcinds, domestic and wild, in- 
cluding birds, fish, and reptiles, are made fast; 
the tame ones, to twenty-one posts ; and the wild,' 
in the intervals between the pillars : and, after cer- 
tain prayers have been recited, the victims are let 
loose without injury. In tlie other, a hundred and 
eighty- five men of various specified tribes, cha- 
racters, and professions, are bound to eleven posts : 
and, after the hymn, concerning the allegorical 
immolation of Na'ra'yan'a*, has been recited, 
these human victims are liberated unhurt : and ob- 
lations of butter are made on the sacrificial fire. 
This mode of performing the AsxvamM'ha and Pu- ' 
7'ushamM' ha, as emblematic ceremonies, not as 
real sacrifices, is taught in this Vida: and the in- 
terpretation is fully confirmed by the rituals f, and 
by commentators on the Sanhitd and Brahman' a ; 
one of whom assigns as the reason, ‘ because the 
flesh of victims, which have been actually sacri- 
ficed at a Yajnya, must be eaten by the persons 
who offer the sacrifice : but a man cannot be al- 
lowed, much less required, to eat human flesh J.’ 
It may be hence inferred, or conjectured at least,' 


• Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII, p. 251. The version of the 
hymn, as there given, should be amended by substituting, at the' 
1 5th verse, * binding' for ‘ immolating/ A similarity of terms 
led to that error, which tlie context did not correct ; for the 9th 
verse is rightly translated. However, to follow the commentaries 
strictly, even the terra, which there occurs, and which properly 
signihes ‘ immolated,' may be translated, ‘ consecrated/ 
f I particularly advert to a separate ritual of the Purushamid*- 
ha by Ya'jnyadrVa. 

J Cited from memory : I read the passage several years ago ; 
but I cannot now recover it, 

F f 3 
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that luunan ^rifees were not authorized hy iilB^ida 
it^f: but were either then abrogated, and an em* 
biematical ceremony substituted in their place ; ckf 
they must have been introduced in later times^ pn> 
the authority of certain Purdnas, or Tantras, fa- 
bricated by persons, who, in this as in other mat- 
ters, established many unjustifiable practices on 
the foundation of emblems and allegories^ which 
they misunderstood. 

The horse, which is the subject of the religious 
ceremony called Atwamid'ha, is also, avowedly, 
an emblem of Virqj, or the primeval and univer- 
sal manifested bcinf^. In the last section of the 
Taittiriya Yajuivida, the various parts of the horse’s 
body are described, as divisions of time, and por- 
tions of the universe : ‘ morning is his head ; the 
sun, his eye; air, his breath; the moon, his ear; 
&c.’ A similar passage in the 14th book of the 
S'atapat'ha brdhmaria describes the same allegorical 
horse for the meditation of such, as cannot per- 
form an Js'wambd'ha ; and the assemblage of living 
animals, constituting an imaginary victim, at a 
real 'As^wamld'ha, equally represent the universal 
being, according to the doctrines of the Indian 
scripture. It is not, however, certain, whether 
this ceremony did not also give occasion to the in- 
stitution of another, apparently not authorized by 
the Vbdas, in which a horse was actually sacrificed. 

The Vrihad drariyaca, which constitutes the 
fourteenth book of the S'atapafha brdhman'a, is 
the conclusion of the Vdjasaifilyi, or white Yajush. 
It consists of seven chapters or eight lectures : and 
five last lectures, in one arrangement, correspond- 
ing with the six last lectures in the other, form a 
theological treatise entitled the Vrihad Upankkad, 
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upimMSi But more 061115^ 
monly cited ats the VfWad trMy^ta *. The greah* 
«t tsatt of it is in dialogue ; and YA'jNtAil»^ALCyA 
is tne principal speaker. As an Upamskad^\t 
perly belongs to the Cdmva S'Mha : at least, it fi 
so cited by VtoYA'RAN'rA, in his paraphYase of 
Upaniskads before-mentioned. There does not^ 
however, appear to be any material variation in ilf, 
as received by the Mdd'hyandina school: unless in 
the divisions of chapters and sections ; and fn the 
lists of successive teachers, by whom it was handed 
down f . 

To convey some notion of the scope and style 
of this Upanishad, I shall, here, briefly indicate 
some of the most remarkable passages ; and chiefly 
those which have been paraphrased by V ioyA'- 
ran'ya. a few others have been already cited ; 
and the following appears likewise to deserve np^ 
tice. 

Towards the beginning of the Vrihad drariyaca, 
a passage, concerning the origin of fire hallowed 
for an AdwamH'ha, opens thus ; ‘ Nothing existed 
in this world, before [the production of mind]': 
this universe was encircled by death eager’ to de- 
vour; for death is the devourer. He framed mind, 
being desirous of himself becoming endued vvitB 
a soul.’ 


* Besides three copies of the text, and two transcripts of S'an- 
CARa’S commentary, I have, also in daplicate, anotlier very ex- 
cellent commentary by Nitya'nand’ a'srama, which is en- 
titled Mit&cshm-d; and a metrical paraphrase of S'anCARA's 
gloss, by Sure's'war’a'cha'rya, as well as annotations in prose 
by Ananda giri. 

f This is the Upanishad, to which Sir William Jones re- 
fers, in bis pre&ce to the translation of the Institutes of Menu : 







comnaentators eitplain death to he the 
iph^jectual being who sprung from the golden 
mundane egg : 'and the passage before cited from 
the I^gvida *, where the primeval existence of 
death is denied, may be easily reconciled with 
tjiis, upon the Indian ideas of the periodical de- 
struction and renovation of the world, and finally 
of all beings but the supreme one. 


The first selection by Vidya'ran'ya, from this 
Upanishad, is the fourth article (brahman a,) of the 
third lecture of the Vrihad drahyaca. It is de- 
scriptive of Viba'j, and begins thus: 


‘ This [variety of forms] was, before [the pro- 
duction of body], soul, bearing a human shape. 
Next, looking around, that [primeval being] saw 
nothing but himself; and he, first, said “ I am I.” 
Therefore, his name was “ I and, thence, even 
now, when called, [a man] first answers “ it is I,” 
and then declares any other name which apper- 
tains to him. 


' Since he, being anterior to all this [which 
seeks supremacy], did consume by fire all sinful 
[obstacles to his own supremacy], therefore does 
the man, who knows this [truth], overcome him, 
who seeks to be before him. 

‘ He felt dread ; and, therefore, man fears, when 
alone. But he reflected, “ Since nothing exists 
besides myself, why should I fear?” Thus his 
terror departed from him ; for what should he 
dread, since fear must be of another? 


• Page 404. 
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‘ Ue felt i^ot; delight-; audv therefore, tnaii 
lights not, when alone. He wished {the existence 
of] another; and instantly he became such, as is 
man and woman in mutual embrace. He caused 
this, his own self, to fall in twain ; and thus be- 
came a husband and a wife. Therefore, was this 
[body, so separated], as it were an imperfect moiety 
of himself: for so Ya'jntawalcya has pronounc- 
ed it. This blank, therefore, is completed by wo- 
man. He approached her ; and, thence, were hu- 
man beings produced. 

She reflected, douhtingly ; “ how can he, 
having produced me from himself, [incestuously] 
approach me? I will now assume a disguise.” She 
became a cow ; and the other became a bull, and 
approached her; and the issue were kihe. She 
was changed into a mare, and he into a stallion; 
one was turned into a female ass, and the other 
into a male one : thus did he again approach her; 
and the one-hoofed kind was the offspring. She 
became a female goat, and he a male one ; she was 
an ewe, and he a ram: thus he approached her; 
and goats and sheep were the progeny. In this 
manner, did he create every existing pair whatso- 
ever, even to the ants [and minutest insect].’ 

The sequel of this passage is also curious ; but 
is too long to be here inserted. The notion of 
ViRAj dividing his own substance into male and 
female, occurs in more than one Purhi'a. So does 
that of an incestuous marriage and intercourse of 
the first Menu with his daughter S'atarupa': 
and the commentators on the Upanishad under- 
stand that legend to be alluded to m this place. 
But the institutes, ascribed to Menu, make Vi- 
RA^j to be the issue of such a separation of persons, 
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aad Miiir hto bfe his 6ffsprinf *- There 
flTj filfcdeed, as the reader may observe from the 
|Mi«»ges cited in the present essay, much disagree- 
ment and consequent confusion, iil the gradation 
of persons interposed by Hindu theology between 
the supreme being and the created world. 

The anthor of the paraphrase before-mentioned, 
has next selected three dialogues from the fourth 
lecture or chapter of the Vrihadhrariyaca. In the 
first, which begins the chapter and occupies three 
articles a conceited and loquacious 

priest, named Ba'ca'ci (from his mother Bala'ca'), 
and Ga'rgya (from his ancestor Garga), visits 
Aja'tas'atru, king of Cadi^ and offers to com- 
municate to him the knowledge of God. The 
king bestows on him a liberal recompense for the 
offer ; and the priest unfolds his doctrine, saying 
he worships, or recognises, as God, the being 
who is manifest in the sun ; him, who is apparent 
in lightning, in the etherial elements, in air, in 
fire, in water, in a mirror, in the regions of space, 
m shade, and in the soul itself. The king who was, 
as it appears, a well instructed theologian, refutes 
these several notions, successively; and, finding 
the priest remain silent, asks “ is that all you have 
to say?” Ga'rgya replies, “.that is all.” Then, 
says the king, “ that is not sufficient for the know- 
ledge of God.” Hearing this, Ga'rgya proposes 
to become his pupil. The king replies, “ It would 
reverse estifblished order, were a priest to attend 
a soldier in, expectation of religious instruction : 
but I will suggest the knowledge to you.” He 


* See Sir W. Jones’s Iranslal ion of Menu. Ch. 1 , v. 32 
aod 33. 
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takes hiift by the hand ; and, rising, condncbs 
to a place, wliere a man was sleeping. He 
the sleeper by various appellations suitable to the 
priest’s doctrine ; but without succeeding in 
awakening him: he then rouses the sleeper by 
stirring ium ; and, afterwards, addressing tlfe 
priest, asks, “ While that man was thus asleep, 
where was his soul, which consists in intellect? 
and whence came that soul when he was awaken- 
ed?” Ga'rgya couid not solve the question: and 
the king tlien proceeds to explain the nature of 
soul and mind, according to the received notions 
of the Vedanta. As it is not the purpose of this 
essay to consider those doctrines, I shall not here 
insert the remainder of the dialogue. 

The next, occupying a single article, is a con- 
versation between Ya'jnyawaixya, and his wife, 
Maitre'yi'. He announces to her his intention 
of retiring from the civil world; requests her con- 
sent, and proposes to divide his effects between 
her, and his second wife, CatyayanY. She 
asks, “ Should I become immortal, if this whole 
earth, full of riches, were miner” “ No,” re- 
plies Ya jnyawalcya, “ riches serve for the 
means of living; but immortality is not attained 
through vvealth.” M aitee'yi' declares she^has no 
use, then, for that, by wliicli she may not become 
immortal ; and solicits from her husband the com- 
munication of the knowledge, which he possesses, 
on the means, by which beatitude may be attain- 
ed. Ya jNYAWAicYA, ausweis, “Dear wert thou 
to me; and a pleasing [sentiment] dost thou make 
known : come, sit down ; I will expound [that 
doctrine] ; do thou endeavour to comprehend it.” 
A discourse follows, in which Yajnyaavalcya elu- 
cidates the notion, that abstraction procures im- 
mortality ; because affections are relative to the 

2 



Ahmdd ther^re be contenVfdatfed4iici 
©onsidered in'all object^ since fevery thing is soiii; 
^ all general and particular notions are ultimately 
r^olvable into one, whence all proceed, and in 
Which all merge ; and that is identified with the 
supreme soul, through the knowledge of which be- 
atitirde may attained. 


1 shall select, as a specimen of the reasoning in 
this dialogue, a passage, which is material on a 
different account; as it contains an enumeration of 
tht Vidas, and of the various sorts of passages, 
which they compi ise ; and tends to confirm some ob- 
servations hazarded at the beginning of this essay. 

‘ As smoke, and v^arious substances, separately 
issue from fire lighted with moist wood; so, from 
this great being, were respired the Rigvida, the 
Yqjio'vida, the Sdmavida, and the Afkarvan and 
Ang iras; the Itihdsa and Purdna; the sciences 
and Upanishads ; the verses and aphorisms ; the 
expositions and illustrations; all these were breathed 
forth by him.’ 

The commentators remark, that four sorts of 
prayers (Mantr’a), and eight kinds of precepts 
( Bruhmana ) are here stated. The fourth descrip- 
tion of prayers comprehends such, as were revealed 
to, or discovered by, At’harvant and Angiras: 
meaning the A't’harvana vida. The Itihdsa de- 
signates such passages in the second part of the 
Vidas entitled Brdhman'a, as narrate a story : for 
instance, that of the nymph Urvas'i' and the king 
Purukavas. The Purdna intends those, which 
relate to the creation and similar topics. “ Sci- 
ences” are meant of religious worship. “ Verses” 
are memorial lines. “ Aphorisms” are short sen- 
tences in a concise style. “ Expositions” interpret 
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»«ch senteii^s ; and ‘‘ iUusif^lSans?! jeka 
i^eaning of the prayers. 

It may not be superfluous to observe m s this 
place, that the Itihasa unA Pur&nMy here me.ant, 
are not the mythological poems bearing the same 
title ; but certain passages of the Indum scripture*, 
which are interspersed among others, throughout 
that part of the FMas, called BrdhnuiM, and in- 
stances of which occur in more than one quotation 
in the present essay. 

The dialogue between Ya'jnyawalcea and 
Maitreyi', above-mentioned, is repeated towards 
the close of the sixth lecture, with a short and 
immaterial addition to its introduction. In this 
place, it is succeeded by a discourse on the unity 
of the sQul : said, towards the conclusion, to have 
been addressed to the two A'swins, by Dad’hyach, 
a descendant of At’harvan. 

The fourth lecture ends with a list of the 
teachers, by whom that and the three preceding 
lectures, were handed down, in succession, to 
Pautima'shya. It begins with him, and ascends, 
through forty steps, to Aya'sya; or, with two 
more intervening persons, to the A'swins; and 
from them, to Dad’hyach, At’harvan, and 
MrItyu, or death; and, through other gradations 
of spirits, to Viraj; and finally to Brahme. 
The same list occurs again at the end of the sixth 
lecture: and similar lists are found in the corres- 
ponding places of this Upanishad, as arranged for 
the Mad' kyandina 'Sdchd. The succession is there 
traced upwards, from the reciter of it, who speaks 
of himself in the first person, and from his imme- 
diate teacher Sauryana'yya, to the same ori- 
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through nearfy the *ain€ nornh^ 
The difference is almost entirely 
conhned to the first ten or twelve names*. 

The fifth and sixth lectures of this Upanishad 
have been paraphrased, like the fourth, by the 
author before-mentioned. They consist of dia- 
l(^ues, in which Ya'jnyawalcya is the chief 
^iacourser. 

‘ Janaca, a king paramount, or emperor of 
the race of Vid^has, was celebrating at great ex- 
pense, a solemn sacrifice, at which the Brdhmanas 
of Cum and Panchdla were assembled ; and the 
king, being desirous of ascertaining which of those 
priests was the most learned and eloquent theolo- 
gian, ordered a thousand cows to be made fast in 
his atables, and their horns to be gilt with a pre- 
scribed quantity of gold. He then addressed the 
priests, “ whoever, among you, O venerable Brdh- 
mands, is most skilled in theology, may take the 
cows.” The rest presumed not to touch the cat- 
tle; but Ya'jnyawalcya bade his pupil Sa'mas- 
UAVAS drive them to his home. He did so ; and 
the priests were indignant, that he should thus 
arrogate to himself superiority. As'wala, who 
was the king’s officiating priest, asked him, “ art 



• I do not find Vya'sa mentioned in either list: nor can the 
surname Pdr&sarya, which occurs more than once, be applied to 
him ; for it is not his patronymick, but a name deduced from the 
feminine patronymick Pdrdsari. It seems therefore questionable, 
whether any inference, respecting the age of the V^as, can be 
drawn from these lists, in the manner proposed by the late Sir 
W. Jones, in his preface to the translation of RIenu (p. viii.). 
’l%e anachronisms, which I observe in them, deter me from a 
sioilar attempt to deduce the age of this Vide from these and 
otiwr Uiits^ which will be noticed iiuiber on. 
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0 yA«j«rYA^ALe'r4 ! 9»c^ skUled mi ikiiir 
logy thRn me aie?” He jepUD^ “ I to th# 
most learned; but I was deskousof possessing tbe 
cattle.” 

This introduction is followed by a long dialogue 
or rather by a succession of dialogues, in wSich 
six other rival priests (besides a learned female, 
named Cta'rgi', the daughter of Vachacru;) take 
part as antagonists of Ya jnyawalcva; proposing 
questions to him, which he answers ; and, by.xe- 
futing their objections, silences them successively*. 
Each dialogue fills a single article (Brdhmema)-; 
but the controversy is maintained by Ga'bgi' in 
two separate discussions ; and the contest between 
Ya'jnyawalcya and Vidagd’ha, surnamed Sa - 
CALYA, in the ninth or last article of the fifth 
lecture, concludes in a singular njanner. 

Ya'jnyawalcya proposes to his adversaiy an. 
abstruse question, and declares, “if thou dost aot 
explain this unto me, thy head shall drop off.” 
‘ Sa'calya (proceeds the text) could not explaip 
it; and his head did fall off; and robbers stole 
his bones, mistaking them for some other thing.’ 

Ya'jnyawalcya then asks the rest of his anta« 
gonists; whether they have any question to prOf 
pose, or are desirous, that he should propose any. 
They remain silent, and he addresses them ^ 
follows : 

“ Man is indeed like to a lofty tree : his hairs 
are the leaves ; and his skin, the cuticle. From 
his sldn flows blood, like juice from bark; it, 
issues from his wounded person, as juice from a 
stricken tree. His flesh is the inner bark; and 
the membrane, near the bones, is the white stthr 



^ Ilie bonds within jfec the 

Wbbd ibtetf: and marrow and pith are alike. If 
i®dn a felled tree spring anew from the root ; from 
what root does mortal man grow agaioj when 
hewn down by death ? Do not say, front prolific 
seed ; for that is produced from the living person. 
Thus, a tree, indeed, also springs from seed ; and 
likewise sprouts afresh [from the root] after [seem- 
ingly] dying : but, if the tree be torn up by the 
root, it doth not grow again. From what foot, 
then, does mortal man rise afresh, when hewn 
down by death ? [Do you answer] He was born 
[once for all] ? No ; he is born [again] : and [I 
ask you] what is it, that produces him anew?” 

The priests, thus interrogated, observes the 
commentator, and being unacquainted with the 
first cause, yielded the victory to Ya'jnya.walcva. 
Accordingly, the text adds a brief indication of 
the first cause as intended by that question. 

‘ Brahme, who is intellect with [the unvaried 
perception of] felicity, is the best path [to hap- 
piness] for the generous votary, who knows him, 
and remains fixed [in attention].’ 

The sixth lecture comprises two dialogues be- 
tween Ya'jnyawalcva, and the king Janaca; 
in which the saint communicates religious instruc- 
tion to the monarch, after inquiring from him the 
doctrines which had been previously taught to the 
king by divers priests. 

These are followed by a repetition of the dia- 
logue between Ya'jnyaavalcya and his wife Mai- 
tre'yx'; with scarcely a variation of a single 


* Swdpa and Cindt'a answering to the Periosteum and Alburnum, 
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word, except the introduction as above-mentioned^ 
The sixth lecture concludes with repeating the 
list of teachers, by whom, successively, this .part 
of the Vida was taught. 

Concerning the remainder of the Vrihad dr an’~ 
yaca, I shall only observe, that it is terminated 
by a list of teachers, in which the tradition of it 
is traced back from the son of Pautima'shi', 
through forty steps, to Ya'jnyawalcya ; and, 
from him, through twelve more, to the sun. In 
copies belonging to the Mdd'hyandina Sdchd, the 
list is varied, interposing more gradations, with 
considerable difference in the names, from the 
reciter who speaks in the first person, and his 
teacher, the son ofEnA RAmvA ji', up to Ya'jnya* 
walcya ; beyond whom both lists agree. 

The copy, belonging to the Cdmca Sdc’hd, sub- 
joins a further list stated by the commentators, 
to be common to all the Sac has of the Vdjin, or 
Vdjasaniyi Yajurvida, and to be intended for the 
tracing of that Veda up to its original revelation. 
It begins from the son of Sa'nji' vi', who was fifth, 
descending from YAjNYAWAi.cyA, in the lists 
above-mentioned ; and it ascends by ten steps, 
without any mention of that saint, to Tora, sur- 
named Ca'vashe'ya, who had the revelation from 
Praja'pati; and he, from Bra ii me. 

Before I proceed to the other Yajurvida, I think 
it necessary to remark, that the Indian saint last 
mentioned (Tura, son of Cavasha) has been 
named in a former quotation from the Aitariya, 
as the priest who consecrated Janame'jaya, son 
ofpAuicsHiT. It might, at the first glance, be 
hence concluded that he was contemporary with 
the celebrated king, who is stated in Hindu his- 

Voi.. VlII. G g 
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tory to have reigned at the beginning of the 
age. &it, besides the constant uncertainty re* 
specting Indian saints, who appear and re-appear 
in heroic history at periods most remote, there is 
in this, as in many other instances of the names of 
princes, a source of confusion and possible error, 
from the recurrence of the same name, with the 
addition even of tlie same patronymic, for princes 
remote from each other. Thus, according to Pu- 
rdnas, PARrcsinx, third son of Guru, had a son 
named Janame'jaya; and he may be the person 
here meant, rather than one of the same name, 
who was the great grandson of Arjuxa. 


On the Black Yajurveda. 


THE Taittiriya, or black Yqjmh, is more co- 
pious (I mean, in regard to mantras,) than the 
white Yajush, but less so than the R'igvSda. Its 
Sankita, or collection of prayers, is arranged in 
seven books ( asht'aca, or edn'da ), containing from 
five to eight lectures, or chapters ( adliydya, pras- 
na, or prapat'aca ). Each chapter, or lecture, is 
subdivided into sections (amwaca), which are 
equally distributed in the third and sixth books ; 
but unequally in the rest. The whole number ex- 
ceeds six hundred and fifty. 

Another mode of division, by edndas, is stated 
in the index. In this arrangement, each book 
( catida ) relates to a separate subject ; and. the 
chapters (prasna), comprehended in it, are enu- 
merated and described. Besides this, in the San- 
hitA itself, the texts contained in every section 
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are numbered ; ^r^d, so are the syllables in each 
text. 

The first section (anuvaca), in this collection 
of prayers, corresponds with the first section 
(can'dica) in the wliite Yqjush*: but all tlrg 
rest diifer ; and so does the arrangement of 
the subjects. Many of the topics are indeed 
alike in both V6das; but differently placed, and 
differently treated. Thus the ceremony called 
Rajasiiya occupies one cdnda, conesponding with 
the eighth prasna of the first hook ( Asht'aca) ; 
and is preceded by two can das, relative to the 
Vqjapeya, and to the nurdc of its celebration, 
which occupy fourteen sections in the preceding 
pras'na. Consecrated fire is the subject of four 
c&ndas, which fill the fourth and fifth books. Sa- 
crifice ( ad'hxcara ) is noticed in the second and 
third lectures of the first book, and in several 
lectures of the sixth. The subject is continued in 
the seventh and last book ; which treats largely 
on the Jyotisht'orna, including the forms of pre- 
paring and drinking the juice of acid Asclepias. 
The As'wamid'ha, Nrimcdlta, and Pit rimed' ha, arc 
severally treated of in their places; that is, in the 
collection of prayers f, and in the second part of 
this Veda. Otlier topics, introduced in different 
places, are numerous; but it would be tedious to 
specify them at large. 

Among the Pishis of the texts, I observe no liu- 
man authors ; nine entire cdn'd.is, according to the 


* Translated in a former essay, with the first verse iti each of 
the three other V6das. Asiatic Researches, Vol. V, p. 3 S 4 . 

t The prayers of llie Aswamed’ha occur in the concluding sec- 
tions, between the l2lh section of the 4th chapter, and the end 
of the fifth chapter of the 7di and last book. 
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STCond arrangement indicated by the index, ap- 
pear to be ascribed to Praja'pati, or the lord of 
creatures; as many to So'ma, or the moon; seven 
to Agni, or fire; and sixteen to all the gods. Pos- 
sibly some passages may be allotted by the com- 
mentators to their real authors, though not pointed 
out by the index for the A'triyl S'achd. 

Several prayers from this Vida have been trans- 
lated in former essays Other very remarkable 
passages have occurred on examining this collec- 
tion of Mantras The following, from the se- 
venth and last book J, is chosen as a specimen of 
the Taittiriya Yajurvdda. Like several before- 
cited, it alludes to the Indian notions of the crea- 
tion ; and, at the risk of sameness, I select pas- 
sages relative to that topic, on account of its im- 
portance in explaining the creed of the ancient 
Hindu religion. The present extract was recom- 
mended for selection by its allusion to a mytholo- 
gical notion, which apparently gave origin to the 
story of the Vardha-avatdra ; and from which an 
astronomical period, entitled Calpa, has perhaps 
been taken 

‘ Waters [alone] there were ; this world origi- 
nally was water. In it the lord of creation moved, 
having become air ; he saw this [earth] ; and up- 
held it, assuming the form of a boar (vardha); 
and then moulded that [earth], becoming VisVa- 
CAEMAN, the artificer of the universe. It became 


■* 1 C Researches, TciLV, and VIT. 

f I have several complete copies of tlie text ; but only a part of 
the commentary by S AY ana. 

X Book VII, Chapter 1, Section 5. 

§ One of the Calpas, or renovations of the universe, is deno- 
mmated Vdrdka, 
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celebrated ( apfafkata ), and conspicuous ( prit'hi- 
vi): and therefore is that name (Prithivi) assigned 
to the earth. 

‘ The lord of creation meditated profoundly on 
the earth ; and created the gods, the Vasus, Ru- 
dras, and 'Adityas. Those gods addressed the lord 
of creation, saying; “ How can we form crea- 
tures?” He replied, “As I created you by pro- 
found contemplation (tapas) ; so do you seek in 
devotion (tapas), the means of multiplying crea- 
tures.” He gave them consecrated fire, saying, 
“ With this sacrificial fire, perform devotions.” 
With it they did perform austerities ; and, in one 
year, framed a single cow. He gave her to the 
l^asus, to the Rudras, and to the 'Adityas, [suc- 
cessively]: bidding them ‘ guard her.’ lihe Vasus, 
the Rudras, and the 'Adityas, [severally] guarded 
her ; and she calved, for the Vasus, three hundred 
and thirty-three [calves]; and [as rnany] for the 
Rudras ; and [the same number] for the 'Adityas: 
thus was she the thousandtli. 

‘ They addressed the lord of creation, requesting 
him to direct them* in performing a solemn act of 
religion with a thou&and [kiue for a gratuity]. He 
caused the Vasus to sacrifice with the Agnisht'oma ; 
and they conquered this world, and gave it [to the 
priests]; he caused the Rudras to sacrifice with 
the Uct'hya; and they obtained the middle region, 
and gave it away [for a sacrificial fee]: he caused 
the 'Adityas to sacrifice with the Atirdtra; and 
they acquired that [other] world, and gave it [to 
the priests for a gratuity].’ 

This extract may suffice. Its close, and the re- 
mainder of the section, bear allusion to certain re- 
ligious ceremonies, at which a thousand cows 
•must be given to the officiating priests. 

Gg 3 
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To tile Second part of' this VMa * belongs ah 
A^^Miya, divided, like the Saiikitd, into lectures 
(pras'na), and again subdivided into chapters (anii- 
vdca), containing texts, or sections, which are 
numbered, and in which the syllables have been 
counted. Here also a division by can das, accord- 
ing to the different subjects, prevails. The six 
first lectures, and their corresponding can'das, re- 
late to religious observances. The two next con- 
stitute three Upanishads ; or, as they are usually 
cited, two: one of which is commonly entitled 
tlie Taittiriyaca Upamshad ; the other is called the 
Ndrdyaiia, or, to distinguish it from another be- 
longing exclusively to the At'harvavMa, the great 
( Maha, or Vfihan,) ndrciyana. They are all ad- 
mitted in collections of theological treatises appen- 
dant on the AChamana; but the last-mentioned is 
there subdivided into two Upanishads. 

For a further specimen of this Yajurvkda, I shall 
only quote the opening of the third and last chap- 
ter of the Vdrun'i, or second Tailtiriyaca Upani- 
shad, with the introductory chaj^ter of the first t. 

• 

BhrYgu, the offspring of Vauun'a, approached 
his father, saying, “Venerable [father]! make 
known to me Brahmc." Varun'a propounded 
these : namely, food [or body], truth [or life], 
sight, hearing, mind [or thought], and speech : 


* The Tfli<OV?yfl,,like other Vidas, has its Br&hman'a: and 
frequent quotatiuns from it occur in the commentary on the 
prayers, and in other places. But I have not yet seen a complete 
copy of this j>orlion of the Indian sacred books. 

t I use several copies of the entire Aran y a, with SancAra's 
cdinm^titary on the Taillir'tya Upanishad, and annotations on his 
gloss by Anandajnya'na : besides separate copies of that, and 
of the MaMn(irliyana; and a commentary on the Vdrurii Upani- 
ahad* entitled Laghu dipicii* 
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aiid thus proceeded, “ That, whence all beings 
are produced; that, by which they live when 
born; that, towards which they tend; and that, 
into which they pass ; do thou seek, [for] that is 
Brahme.” 

‘ He meditated [in] devout contemplation ; |ind> 
having thought ])rofoundly, he recognised food 
[or body] to be Brahme: for all beings are indeed 
produced from food ; when born, they live by 
food ; towards food they tend ; they pass into 
food. This he comprehended ; [but yet unsatis- 
fied] he again approached his father Varun'a, 
saying, “ Venerable [father] ! make known to me 
Brahme.''’ Varun a replied, “ Seek the know- 
ledge of Brahme by devout meditation; Brahme 
is profound contemplation.” 

‘ Having deeply meditated, he discovered breath 
[or life] to be Brahme; for all these beings are 
indeed ])roduced from breath; when born, they 
live by breath ; towards breath they tend; they 
pass into breath. This he understood : [but] again 
he approached his father V.vrun'a, saying, “ Ve- 
nerable [father]! make known to me Bkaubie.” 
Varun'a replied, “ Seek him by profouird medi- 
tation : Brahme is that.” 

‘ He meditated in deep contemplation, and dis- 
covered intellect to be Brahme: for all these be- 
ings are indeed produced from intellect; when 
born, they live by intellect; towards intellect they 
tend; and they pass into intellect. This he un- 
derstood: [but] again he came to his father Va- 
run'a, saying, “ Venerable [father] ! make known 
to me Brahme.” Varun'a replied, “ Inquire by 
devout contemplation : profound meditation i^ 
Brahme” 

Gg 4 
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* He thought deeply; and, having thus medi- 
tated [with] devout contemplation, he knew Anan^ 
da [or felicity] to be Brahme : for all these beings 
are indeed produced from pleasure; when born, 
they live by joy; they tend towards happiness; 
they pass into telicity. 

‘ Such is the science which was attained by 
BhrKgu, taught by Varun'a, and founded on the 
supreme etherial spirit. He who knows this, rests 
on the same support; is endowed with [abundant] 
food; and becomes [a blazing fire], which con- 
sumes food; great he is by progeny, by cattle, 
and by holy perfections ; and great by propitious 
celebrity.’ 

The above is the beginning of the last chapter 
of the V&runi Upanishad. I omit the remainder 
of it. The first Taittiriyaca Upanishad opens with 
the following prayer. ‘ May Mitra [who pre- 
sides over the day], Varun'a [who governs the 
night], Aryaman [or the regent of the sun and 
of sight], Indra [who gives strength], VatiiAS- 
PATi [who rules the speech and understanding], 
and Vishn'u, whose step is vast, grant us ease. 
[I] bow to Brahme. Salutation unto thee, O air ! 
Even thou art Brahme, present [to our apprehen- 
sion]. Thee I will call, “ present Bralune:" thee 
I will name, “ the right one thee I will pro- 
nounce, “ the true one.” May that [Brahme, 
the universal being entitled air], preserve me; may 
that preserve the teacher: propitious be it*. 


• I have inserted here, as in other places, between crotchets, 
such illustrations from the commentary, as appear requisite to 
render the text intelligible. 
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On Other Upanishads the Yajukve'da. 

Amon^ the Sac'hds of the Yajurvkda, one en- 
titled MaitrAyarti, furnishes an Upanishai, which 
bears the same denomination. An abridged para- 
phrase of it, in verse *, shows it to be a dialogue 
in which a sage, named S'a'ca'yana, comtnuni- 
cates to the king Vrihadrat’ha, theological 
knowledge derived from another sage, called 
Maitra. 

A different SAchA of this Veda, entitled the 
Cat'ha, or CAt'haca, furnlslies an Upanishad bear- 
ing that name ; and which is one of those most 
frequently cited by writers on the Vedanta. It 
is an extract from a Brahmaria; and also occurs 
in collections of Upanuhads appertaining to the 
At'harvan'a. 

S'we'ta'sVatara, who has given his name to 
one more SAchA of the Y'ajurvAda, fiom which an 
Upanishad is extracted f, is introduced in it, as 
teaching theology. This Upanishad, comprised in 
six chapters or lectures (ad'hyAyu), is found in 
collections of theological tracts appertaining to 
At'harvaveda ; but, strictly, it appears to be- 
long exclusively to the Yqjtish. 


• By Vidya'ran'ya. I have not seen tlie original, 
f In the abridgment of it by Vidyaranya, this is Uie descrip- 
tion given of the S luct'iswara Upanishad., 




On the Sa'mave'da. 


A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be at- 
tached, according to Indian notions, to the Sama- 
vida; if reliance may be placed on the inference 
suggested by the etymology of its name, which 
indicates, according- to the derivation* usually 
assigned to it, the ellicacy of this part of the 
Vedas in removing sin. I'he prayers, belonging to 
it, are, as before observed, composed in metre, 
and intended to be chanted, and their supposed 
efficacy is apparently ascribed to this mode of ut- 
tering them. 

Not having yet obtained a complete copy of 
this VSda, or of any commentary on it, I can only 
describe it, imperfectly, from such fragments as I 
have been able to collect. 

A principal, if not the first, part of the Sama- 
•veda is that entitled A rchica. 1 1 comprises prayers, 
among which I observe many, that constantly re- 
cur in rituals Sdtmvediya, or dihandhga priests, 
and some of which have been translated in former 
essays I'. They are here arranged, as appears from 
two copies of the A ' rchica in six chapters (pra- 
put'aca) subdivided into half chapters, and into 
sections (das'alt ) ; ten in each chapter, and usually 


* From t!ie root Sho, convertible into so and s 6 , and signify- 
ing ‘ to <iestroy.’ The derivative is expounded as denoting some- 
thing ‘ which destroys sin.’ 

•f Asifitic Researches, Vol. V. and VII. 

I One of them dated nearly two centuries ago, in 1672 Samvat< 
This copy exhibits the further title of Ch’handasi Sanhitd. 
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containing the exact number of ten verses eath. 
TTie same collection of prayers, in the same order, 
but prepared for chanting, is distributed in Seven- 
teen chapters, under the title of \\\e,Grcmagkya 
gdna. That, at least, is its title in the only copy 
which I have seen. But rituals, directing the sainC 
prayers to be chanted, employ the designation of 
A-rchica gdna, among other terras applicable to 
various modes of rhythmical recitation. 


Another portion of the SdmavMci, arranged for 
chanting, bears the title of A’ranya gafia. Three 
copies of it *, which seem to agree exactly, exhi- 
bit the same distribution into three chapters, which 
are subdivided into half chapters and decades or 
sections, like the A'rchka above-mentioned f. 
But I have not yet found a plain copy of it, di- 
vested of the additions made for guidance in 
chanting it. 


The additions here alluded to, consist in pro- 
longing the sounds of vowels, and resolving diph- 
thongs into two or more syllables, inserting like- 
wise, in many places, other additional syllables, 
besides placing numerical marks for the manage- 
ment of the voice. Some of the prayers, being 
subject to variation in the mode of chanting them, 
arc repeated, once or oftener, for the purpose of 
showing these difi’erences ; and, to most, arC pre- 
fixed the appropriate names of tlie several pas- 
sages. 


* The most ancient of those in my possession, is dated nearly 
three centuries ago, in \ 5^7 So nivat, 

t Tliis Aranya conijnisos nearly llirce hnndn^fl verses fSo'num }. 
or exactly 290. The contains twice as iiianv, er fu ari s 

600. 
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Under the title of A'nhaya Bvahmaria, I have 
found what seems to be an index of tJiese two 
portions of the Samcwida. For the -names of the 
passages, or sometimes the initial words, are there 
enumeiatecl in the same order, in which they oc- 
cur in the Grama glya, or A'rchlca, followed by 
the A'ranya gdna. This index does not, like the 
explanatory tables of the other Vidas^ specify the 
metre of each prayer, tlie deity addressed in it, 
and the occasion on which it should be used; but 
only the R'ishi, or author ; and, from the variety 
of names stated in some instances, a conclusion 
may be drawn, that the same texts are ascribable 
to more than one author. 

It has been already hinted, that the modes of 
chanting the same prayers are various, and bear 
different appellations. Thus, the rituals frequently 
direct certain texts of this VMa to be first recited 
simply, in a low voice, according to the usual 
mode of inaudible utterance of the P'edas ; and then 
to be similarly -chanted, in a particular manner, 
under the designation of A'rchica gdna ; showing, 
however, di\ers variations and exceptions from 
that mo'dc, under the distinct ap[)cllation of Ani~ 
ructa gdna*. So, likewise, or nearly the same 
passages, which arc contained in the A'rchica and 
Grdmagt'ya, are airanged in a different order, avith 
further variations as to the mode of chanting them, 
in another collection named the Uha gdna. 

From the comparison and examination of these 
pans of the Sdmaveda, in which, so far as the col- 
lation of them has been carried, the texts appear 


* The ritual, which is the chief aiithoritv for this remark, is 
one by Sa'YAN' A'char'ya, entitled Yajntfatantra Sud’hdni- 
d’hi. 
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to be the same, only arranged, in a diflerent ordfr, 
and marked for a different mode of recitation, I 
am led to think, that other collections, under si- 
milar names *, may not differ more widely from 
Xht A'rchica and Aradya above-mentioned: and 
that these may possibly constitute the whole of 
that part of the Sdmaveda, which corresponds to 
the Sanhitds of other V6das. 

Under the denomination of Brahman'a, which 
is appropriated to the second part or supple^ 
ment of the Vkla, various works have been re- 
ceived by different schools of the Sdmaveda. Four 
appear to be extant; three of which have been 
seen by me, either complete or in part. One is 
denominated Shddvima ; probaby from its contain- 
ing twenty-si.x chapters. Another is called Ad- 
bh/Ua, or, at greater length, Adhhuta Brdhmana. 
The only portion, which I have yet seen, of either, 
has the appearance of a fragment, and breaks off 
at the close of the fifth chapter : both names are 
there introduced, owing, as it should seem, to 
some error ; and I shall not attempt to determine 
which of them it really belongs to. A third Brdh- 
mana of this Veda is termed Panchavinsa ; so 
named, probably, from the number of twenty-five 
chapters comprised in it: and 1 conjecture this to 
be the same with one in my possession not desig- 
nated by any particular title, but containing that 
precise number of chapters. 


• Sir Robert Chambers’s copy of the Sdmaveda com- 
prised four portions, entitled Gdna, the distinct names of which, 
according to the list received from him, are Vigdm A'rnd, Ve- 
gana, Ugdm, and Uhya gana. The first of these, I suspect to 
he the A ranya, written in that list, A’rnd: the last seems to Ite 
the. same with that which is in iny cojry 'Icnominated Uhn gdna. 



The b^t j^i^own among the IBrMman'M of the 
SSnav^, is that entitled TMdya. ]it was ex- 
]tQUnc|ed by SaVanVcharya ; but a fragnient 
of tbe text with his commentary, including 
whole of the second book (panjka), from the sixth 
to the tenth lecture, is all that I have been yet 
able to procure. This fragment relates to the reli- 
gious ceremony named AgnisHt 6ma. I do not 
find in it, nor in other portions of the SAmcevMa 
before described, any passage, which can be con- 
veniently translated as a specimen of the style of 
this Vida. 

Leaving, then, the Mantras and Brahmanas of 
the Siniavida, I proceed to notice its principal 
Upanishad, which is one of the longest and most 
abstruse compositions bearing that title. 

The Ch'handogya Upanishad contains eight chap- 
ters (prapatacas ), apj)arently extracted from some 
portion of the Brdhinan'a, in which they are num- 
bered from three to ten *. The first and second, 
not being included in the Upanishad, probably re- 
late to religious ceremonies. The chapters are un- 
equally subdivided into paragraphs or sections ; 
amounting, in all, to more than a hundred and 
fifty. 

A great part of the Ch'handogya f is in a didactic 
form : including, however, like most of the other 
Upanishads, several dialogues. The beginning 
of one, between Sanatcuma'ra and Na'kcda, 


* I have several copies of the text, witli the gloss ofS'ANCARA, 
and annotations on it by Anandajnya'nagiri ; besides the 
notes of Vya'sati'rt’ha on a commentary by Ananda- 
ti'rt'ha. 

t Its author, indicated by Vya'sati'rt'ha, is Hayagri'va* 

1 
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which occupies the 4rhole of the seventh chapter *, 
has been already quoted. The preceding chapter 
consists of two dialogues between Swe'tace'tu, 
grandson of Abun'a, and his own father, Udda- 
LACA, the son of Arun'a. These had. been pre- 
pared in the fifth chapter, where Pbava'hana, 
son of JfvALA, convicts S'we'tace'tu of ignorance 
in theology: and where that conversation is fol- 
lowed by several other dialogues, intermixed with 
successive references for instruction. The fourth 
chapter opens with a story respecting Jan as'ruti, 
grandson of Putra ; and, in this and the fifth 
chapter, dialogues, between human beings, are 
interspersed with others in wltich the interlocu- 
tors are either divine or imaginary persons. The 
eighth or last chapter contains a disquisition on 
the soul, in a conference between Praja'pati and 
Indra. 

I shall here quote, from this Upanishad, a single 
dialogue belonging to the fifth chapter. 

‘ Pra'chi'nas'a'la, son of Upamanvu, Saty- 
AYAJNYA, issue of PuLUSHA, Indraovumna, off- 
spring of Bhallavt, Jana descendant of S'ar- 
cara'cshya, and Vudtla sprung from As'wa- 
tara's'wa, being all persons deeply conversant 
with holy writ, and possessed of great dwellings, 
meeting together, engaged in this disquisition, 
“ What is our soul? and who is BrahmeT 

‘ These venerable persons reflected, “ Udda'i a- 
CA, the son of Auun'a, is well acquainted with 
the universal soul : let us immediately go to him.” 


* That is the seventh of the extract which constitutes tliis 
Upanishad ; but the ninth, accord in« to the mode of numbering 
the chapters, in the book, whence it taken. 
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lliey but lie reflected^ “these great s 

very iKiraed persons will ask me ; and I shall not 
{be ablej to eommunicate the whole [which they 
inquiref : I will at once indicate to them another 
[instructor].” He thus addressed them, “ As'Wa- 
PATi, the son of Ce'caya, is well acquainted with 
the universal soul ; let us now go to him.” 

“ They all went ; and, on their arrival, [the 
king] caused due honours to be shown to them re- 
spectively; and, next morning', civilly dismissed 
them ; [but, observing that they staid, and did 
not accept his presents,] he thus spoke : “ In my 
dominions, there is no robber; nor miser; no 
drunkard; nor any one neglectful of a consecrated 
hearth; none ignorant; and no adulterer, nor adul- 
teress. Whence [can you have been agg'i ieved] ?” 
[As they did not state a complaint, he thus pro- 
ceeded ;] “ I must be asked, O venerable men I 
[for what you desire].” [rinding, that they made 
no request, he went on;] “ As mucli as I shall be- 
stow on each officiating priest, so much will I 
also give to you. Stay then, most reverend 
men.” They answered : “ It is indeed requisite to 
inform a person of the purpose of a visit. Thou 
well knowest the universal soul ; communicate 
that knowledge uuto us.” He replied ; “ To-mor- 
row I will declare it to you.” Perceiving his drift, 
they, next day, attended him, bearing [like pu- 
pils] logs of firewood. Without bowing to them, 
he thus spoke : — 

“ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O son 
ofUpAMANYu?” “ Heaven,” answered he, “O 
venerable king!” “Splendid is that [portion of 
the] universal self, which thou dost worship as the 
soul : therefore, in thy family, is seen [the juice 
of the acid asclepias] drawn, expressed, and pre- 
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Bated, [for religious rites]; thou dost cou^umk 
food [as a blazing fire]; and dost view a [son art 
other] beloved object. Whoever wpahips this for 
the universal soul, similarly enjoys food, CTta tem- 
plates a beloved object, and fibds religious occu- 
pations in his family. But this is [only] the head 
of the soul. Thy head had been lost,” added the 
king, “ hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘ He now turned to Satyavajnya, the son of 
PuLUSHA, saying; “ Whom dost thou worship as 
the soul, O descendant of Prachinay6ga ?” 
“ The sun,” answered he, “ O venerable king 1” 
“ Varied is that [portion of the] universal self^ 
which thou dost worship as the soul ; and, there- 
fore, in thy family, many various forms are seen ; 
a car yoked with mares, and treasure,- together 
with female slaves, surround thee ; thou dost con- 
sume food, and contemplate a pleasing object. 
Whoever worships this, for the universal soul, has 
the same enjoyments, and finds religious occupa- 
tions in his family. But this is only the eye of 
soul. Thou hadst been blind,” said the king, 
“ hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘ He next addressed IndradyuMna, the son of 
Bhallavi : “ Whom dost thou worship as the 
soul, O descendant of Vy'aghrapad.” “ Air,” re- 
plied he, “ O venerahle king!” “ Diffused is that 
portion of the universal self, which thou dost wor- 
ship as the soul; numerous offerings reach thee; 
many tracts of cars follow thee : thou dost con- 
sume food : thou viewest a favourite object. Who- 
ever worships this, for the universal soul, enjoys 
food and contemplates a beloved object : and has 
religious occupations in his family. Bijt this is 
only the breath of soul. Thy breath had expired,” 
said the king, “ hadst thou. not come to me.” 

VoL. VIII. H h 




' ‘ Hp ipterrogatftd the son. of Sar* 

^l^jGSHyA : “ Whom dost thou worship as th| 
O son pf Sarcara'cshva ?” “^phe ethelfi^ 
said Be, “ O venerable king !” “ J^bund* 
ant is that universal self whom thou dost worship 
as the soul; and, therefore, thou likewise dost 
abound with progeny and wealth. Thou dost 
consume food; tliou viewest a favourite object. 
Whoever worships this, for the universal soul, 
consumes ibod, and sees a beloved object ; and has 
religious occupations in his family. But this is 
only the trunk of soul. Thy trunk had corrupted,” 
said the king, '' hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘ He afterwards inquired of Vudila, the son of 
^'watara'swa : “ Whom dost thou worship as 
the soul, .0 descendant of Vya'ghrat*ad?'’ “ Wa- 
ter,” said he, “ O venerable king !” “ Rich is 
tjiat universal self, whom thou dost worship as 
the soul; and, therefore, art thou opulent and 
thriving. Thou dost consume food ; thou viewest 
a favourite object. Whoever worships this, for 
the universal soul, partakes of similar enjoyments, 
contemplates as dear an object, and has religious 
occupations in his family. But this is only the 
abdomen of the soul. Thy bladder had burst,” 
said the king, “ hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘ Lastly, he interrogated ITdda'laca, the son 
of Aeunt'a. “ Whom dost thou worship as tho 
soul, O descendant of G6 tama?” “ The earth,” 
said he, “ O venerable king !” “ Constant is that 
universal self, whom thou dost worship as the 
soul : and, therefore, thou remainest steady, with 
offspring and with cattle. Thou dost consume 
food ; thou viewest a favourite object. Whoever 
worships' this, for the universal soul, shares like 
enjoyments, and views as beloved an object, and 
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^ religious occupations in his family. But this 
IS only* jhe feet of the soul. Thy f^t hai 
been lame,” said the king, “ hadst thou nl» come 
tome.” 

‘ He thus addressed them [collectively] : “ You* 
consider this universal soul, as it were an indivi- 
dual being; and you partake of distinct enjoy- 
ment. But he, who worships, as the universal 
soul, that which is known by its [manifested! 
portions, and is inferred [from consciousness], en- 
joys nourishment in all worlds, ■ in all beings, in 
all souls : his head is splendid, like that of this 
universal soul; his eye is similarly varied; his 
breath is equally diffused ; his trunk is no less 
abundant; his abdomen is alike full ; and his feet 
are the earth ; his breast is the altar ; his hair 
is the sacred grass ; his heart, the household fire j 
his mind, the consecrated flame ; and his mouth, 
the oblation. 

“ The food, which first reaches him, should be 
solemnly offered : and the first oblation, which he 
makes, he should present with these words : “ Be 
this oblation to breath efficacious.” Thus breath 
is satisfied; and, in that the eye is satiate; and, 
in the eye, the sun is content ; and, in the sun, 
the sky is gratified ; and, in the sky, heaven and 
the sun, and whatever is dependant, become re- 
plete; and after that, he himself [who eats] is fully 
gratified with offspring and cattle; with vigour 
proceeding from food, and splendour arising from 
holy observances *. 


• Several similar paragraphs, rcspediiig four other oblations, 
SO presented to other inspirations of air, are here omitted for the 
sake of brevity. Tlie taking of a moulhiul, by an orthodox i/tw (fit 
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“ But whoever makes an oblation to fire, being 
unacquainted with the universal soul, #acts in the 
same manner, as one who throws live coals into 
ashes: while he, who presents an oblation, pos- 
sessing that knowledge, has made an offering in 
all worlds, in all beings, in all souls. As the tip 
of dry grass, which is cast into the fire, readily 
kindles; so are all the faults of that man con- 
sumed. He, who knows this, has only pre- 
sented an oblation to the universal soul, even 
though he knowingly give the residue to a Chlm- 
d&la. For, on this point, a text is [preserved] : 
“ As, in this world, hungry infants press round 
their mother; so do all beings await the holy obla- 
tion : they await the holy oblation.” 


Another Upanishad of the Smnavtda belongs to 
the' Sdc'hd of the Talacacaras, It is called, the 
“ Chihhita^' or, “ Ctnd' Upanishad, from the 
word, or words, with which it opens: and, as 
appears from Sancara’s commentary*, this trea- 
tise is the ninth chapter (ad'hydya) of the work, 
from which it is extracted. It is comprised in 
four sections (chan'da), The form is that of a 
dialogue between instructors and their pupils. 
The sulyect is, as in other Upanishads, a disquisi- 
tion on abstruse and mystical theology. I shall 
not make any extract from it, but proceed to de- 
scribe the fourth and last Veda. 


theologian, is considered as an efficacious oblation : and deno- 
minated Prdndgnihotra. 

* I have S'ancara s gloss, with the illustrations of his ann^ 
tator, and the ample commentary of Crishna'nanda: besides a 
separate gloss, with annotations, on the similar belong- 

ing to the Afharvaveda, 
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On Me ’ At’harva-ve^a. 

The Sanhit&, or collection of prayers and invo- 
cations, belonging to the A'tharvavta, is com- 
prised in twenty books ( cdnda ), subdivided into 
sections ( anmdca ), hymns (sucta ), and verses 
(rich). Another mode of division by chapters 
(prapataca) is also indicated. The number of 
verses is stated at 6015; the sections exceed a 
hundred ; and the hymns amount to more than 
seven hundred and sixty. The number of chapters 
is forty nearly. 

A passage from this Vida was quoted by Sir 
W. Jones in his essay on the literature of the 
Hindus* ; and a version of it was given, as a spe- 
cimen of the language and style of the A'fhar- 
*c&na. That passage comprises tlie wdiole of the 
forty-third hymn of the nineteenth book f- In 
the beginning of the same book, I find a hymn 
(numbered as the sixth) which is almost word for 
word the same with that, which has been before 
cited from the thirty-first chapter of the white 
YajusKj^. Some of the verses are indeed trans- 


* Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. p. 34/. 

t Sir W. Jones cites it, as from tlie first book ; I suspect, that, 
in Colonel Polier’s copy,the nineteenth book might stand first in 
the volume. It does so, in General Maktin’s transcript, though 
the colophon be correct. I have another, and very complete, 
copy of this Veda. General Martin’s, which I also possess, is 
defective: containing only the ten first and the two last books. An 
ancient fragment, also in my possession, docs not extend beyond 
the sixth. 

t Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII. p. 251. 
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posed, and here and there a word differs : for ex- 
ample, it opens b}^ describing, the primeval man 
(purusha) wit|j| a thousand ^rins, instead of a 
thousand heads^ The purport is, nevertheless, the 
same ; and it is needless, therefore, to insert a 
version of it hi this place. 

The next hymn, in the the same book, includes 
an important passage. It names the twenty-eight 
asterisms in their order, beginning with Crittica : 
and seems to refer the solstice to the end of //y- 
Ushd, or beginning of Magha. I call it an im- 
portant passage ; first, because it sliows, that the 
introduction of tlie twenty-eighth asterism is as 
ancient as the At' harva-veda ; and, secondly, be- 
cause it authorises a presumption, that the whole 
of that Veda, like this particular hymn, may have 
heen composed when the solstice was reckoned in 
the middle, or at the end, of Aslhhd *, and the 
origin of the Zodiac was placed at the beginning 
of Crittica. On the obvious conclusion, respect- 
ing the age of the VMa, I shall enlarge in another 
place. 

An incantation, Avhich appears to be the same 
that is mentioned by Sir W. Jones f, occurs in 
the fourth section of the nineteenth book. It is 
indeed a tremendous incantation ; especially the 
three Suctas, or hymns, which are numbered £8, 
£9, and 30. A single line will be a sufficient spe- 
cimen of these imprecations, in which, too, there 
is much sameness. 

• The middle of AtsUshd, if the divisions be twenty-seven, and 
its end, when they are twenty-eight equal portions, give the same 
place for the colure; 

f Astatic Researches, Vol. I. p. 348 . 
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* Destroy, O sacred ^rass* tDy foes; extern 
miHate my enemies-; annihilate all those, who hate 
me, O precioui gem 1’ 

The Athahsa-^kda, as is well known, contains 
many forms of imprecation for the destruction of 
enemies. But it must not be inferred, that such 
is the chief subject of that Vida; since it «lso 
contains a great number of prayers for safety and 
for the averting of calamities : and, like the other 
Vidas, numerous hymns to the gods, with prayers 
to be used at solemn rites and religious exercises, 
excepting such as are named Yajnya. 

The Gipatha Br&hman'a appears to belong to 
the second part of this Vida. Not having seen a 
commentary, nor an index, of this work, I can 
only speak of it from a copy in my possession : 
this contains five chapters (prapdtaca), with the 
date of the transcript f and name of the transcriber, 
at the end of the fifth, as is usual in the colophon 
at the close of a volume. 

The first chapter of this Gbpat'ha Brahmaria 
traces the origin of the universe from Brahme ; 
and it appears from die fourth section of this 
chapter, that At’harvan is considered as a, Pra- 
jdpati appointed by Brahme to create and protect 
subordinate beings. 

In the fifth chapter, several remarkable passages, 
identifying the primeval person (purus/ia) with 
the year (samvatsara), convey marked allusions to 
the calendar. In one place (the fifth section), be- 
sides stating the year to contain twelve.or thirteen 


* Darhha^ Poa Cynosuroides. 
t It is dated at MaVhurdy iu the year (Sammt) 1732^ 
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lunar months, the subdivision of that period is 

K ued to 360 days ; and, thence, to 10,800 i««<- 
as, or hours. 

I proceed to notice the most remarkable part of 
the i At' hai'va-v6da, consisting of the theological 
treatises, entitled Upanishads, which are appendant 
on k. They are computed at fifty-two : but this 
number is completed by reckoning, as distinct 
Upanishads, different parts of a single tract. Four 
such treatises, comprising eight Upanishads, toge- 
ther with six of those before described as apper- 
taining to other Vtdas, are perpetually cited in 
dissertations on the Vedanta Others are either 
more sparingly, or not at all, quoted. 

It may be here proper to explain what is meant 
by Upanishad. In dictionaries, this term is made 
equivalent to Rehesya, which signifies mystery. 
This last term is, in fact, frequently employed by' 
Menu, and other ancient authors, Avhere the com- 
mentators understand Upanishads to be meant. 
But neither the etymology, nor the acceptation, 
of the word, which is now to be explained, has 
any direct connexion with the idea of secrecy, 
concealment, or mystery. Its jjioper meaning, 
according to Sancara, Sa'yan'a, and all the 
commentators, is divine science, or the knowledge 
of God : and, according to the same authorities, 
it is equally applicable to theology itself, and to a 
book in which this science is taught. Its dcriva- 


* The dm and Ch’ kindogya from the Sumavlda ; the Vri- 
had Aran'yaca and h'6vas'yu from liie white Yiijush, and the 
Taittiriyaca from the black Yajunh ; the Aitareya from the Rig- 
tida ; and the Cal'ha, Pras'na, Muridaca, and Mdn'ducya from 
the At’harvan'ttt To these should be added, tlie Nrisiuky tdpa- 
ntya. 
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ti^ is from the verb sad ( shad4r% ), to destroy, to 
move, or to weary, preceded by the prepositions 
upa near, and ni continually, or nis certainly. 
The sense, properly deducible from this etymdogy, 
according to the different explanations givm oy 
commentators, invariably points to the ktiowliedge 
of the divine perfections, and to the consequent 
attainment of beatitude through exemption frlm 
passions *. 

The whole of the Indian theology is professedly 
founded on the Upaiiishads '(■. Those, which havje 
been before described, have been shown to be ex- 
tracts from the Uda. The rest are also consider- 
ed as appertaining to the Indian scripture ; it does 
not, however, clearly appear, whether they are 
detached essays, or have been extracted from a 
Jirdhman'n of tlie yifftarxa-veda. I have not 
found any of them in the Sanhitci of the At'har- 
varia, nor in the Gopufba Brdhmaria. 

In the best copies of the fifty -two Upanishads'^y 
the first fifteen arc stated to have been taken from 
the Saunaciyas, wliose Sacha seems to be the prin-» 
cipal one of the At' lutrva-veda. The remaining 


* Sancara, and Ananda's'ram a on the Vrikad dran'yata,; 
as also the coiniiientaries on other Upanishads : especially San- 
cara on the Catliaca, Other authors concur in assigning the 
same acceptation and etymology, to the word : they vary, only, 
ill the mode of reconciling the derivation with the sense, 
t It is expressly so affirmed in the Vtddnta sdra, v. 3. 

J I possess an excellent copy, which corresponds with one 
transcribed for Mr. Blaquiere, from a similar collection of 
Upanishads belonging to tlie late Sir W. Jones. In two other 
copies, wliich I also obtained at Benares, the arrangement differs, 
and several are inserted, the genuineness of which is 

questionable ; while others are admitted, which belong exclu* 
sively to the Yajurveda, 
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^iirtgNtewn appertain to various S'h'h^^ niosfly 
to ^^iak of the Pa^^tddis : but some of them^^s 
will be shown, are borrowed from other Vidas. 

Muridaca, divided into six sections Un- 
equ^iy distributed in two parts, is the first Upa^ 
nishadoS the A' t'harvan' a ; and is also one of the 
most important, for the doctrines which it con- 
tains. It has been fully illustrated by Sancara, 
whose gloss is assisted by the annotations of 
AiJ andajnya'na. The opening pf this Upanishad, 
comprising the whole of the first section, is here 
subjoined. 

‘ Brahma' was first of the gods, frajner of the 
universe, guardian of the world. He taught the 
knowledge of Goo, which is the foundation of all 
science, to his eldest son At’iiarva. That holy 
science, which Brahma' revealed to At’harvan *, 
was communicated by him to Angir, who trans- 
mitted it to Satvavaha, the descendant of Bha- 
baowa'ja ; and this son of Bii aradwa'ja im- 
parted the traditional science to Angiras. 

‘ S'aunaca, or the son ofSuNACA, a mighty 
householder, addressing Angiras with due re- 
spect, asked “ What is it, O venerable sage, 
through which, when known, this universe is un- 
derstood T 

‘ To him the holy personage thus replied : “Two 
sorts of science must be distinguislied ; as they, 
who know Goo, declare; the supreme science, 


* Sancara remarks, that At’harva, or At’harvan, may 
have been the first creature, in one of the many modes of crea- 
tion, which have been practised bv Brahma', 
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an4’ another. , This other is the Rigvida, the Ya- 
jurvida, the Samav^da, the Ath&rva-vlda * ; the rul^ 
of accentuation, the rites (if religion, grammar^ 
the glossary and explanation of obscure terms, 
prosody, and astronomy: also the AihSsa a,nd 
Purdna; and logic, with the rules of interpreta- 
tion, and the system of moral duties. 

“ But the supreme science is that, by which this 
unperishable [nature] is apprehended ; invisible j[or 
imperceptible, as is that nature] : not to be seized ; 
nor to be oeduced ; devoid of colour ; destitute of 
eyes and ears ; without hands or feet, yet ever va- 
riously pervading all: minute, unalterable; and 
contemplated by the wise for the source of beings. 

“ As the spider spins and gathers back [Its 
thread]; as plants sprout on the earth; as hairs 
grow on a living person : so is this universe, here, 
produced from the un perishable nature. By con- 
templation, the vast one germinates ; from him, 
food [or body] is produced ; and thence, succes- 
sively, breath, mind, real [elements], worlds, and 
immortality arising from [good] deeds. The om- 
niscient is profound contemplation, consisting in 
the knowledge of him, who knows all : and, from 
that, the [manifested] vast one, as well as names, 
forms, and food, proceed ; and this is truth.” 

The Prasna, which is the second Upa7iishad, 
and equally important- with the first, consists, like 
it, of six sections ; and has been similarly inter- 
preted by S'a NCA itA and Ba'lacrIshn'a ')'. In this 


* Meaning the prayers contained in the four Vtdas, disjoined 
from theology. 

f I have several copies of the text, besides commentaries on 
both Upanhhads. 
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dialogue, Sue eVa, the son of Bhaeadwa ja, Sa- 
ttaca'ma, descended from S’lvi, Saurya'yani, 
a remote descendanrof the Sun, but belonging to 
the family of Garga, Caus'alya, surnarned AV- 
waia’yana, or son of As'wala, Vaidarbhi of 
the race of BuRiGU, together with Caband’hi', 
surnarned Ca'tya'yana, or descendant of Catya, 
are introduced as seeking the knowledge of the- 
ology, and applying to Pippala'da for instruc- 
tion. They successively interrogate him concern- 
ing the origin of creatures, the nature of the gods, 
the union of life with body, and the connexion 
of thoughts with the soul. 

The nine succeeding Upanlshads (from the 3d to 
the 11 til) are of inferior importance, and have 
been left unexplained by the writers on the Ve- 
danta, because they do not directly relate to the 
Hdriraca, or theological doctrine respecting the 
j$oul *. They are enumerated in the margin f . 

The Manduciia follows, and consists of four 
parts, each constituting a distinct Upanishad. 
This abstruse treatise, comprising the most mate^ 
rial doctrines of tiie Vedanta, has liccn elucidated 
by the labours of Gau i/apa'da, and S'ancara. 
Gaud'apada’s connnentaiy is assisted by the 
notes of Anaxdaoiri. 

Among the miscellaneous Upanishads, the first 
liiirteen (from the l6th to the 28th) have been left 


* This reason is assigned by the annotator on S'ancai^a’s 
gloss, at the beginning of his notes on the Mun'daca Upanishad, 
f ckl Brahme-ridpd, 4th Cshuricd, 5th Chulica, 6th an(} 
7tli AV harm-sir ns. 8lh Garhha, 9th Mahu, 10th Brahma^, 
lilh Prdndgnihotra, 
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vncommenteil^ by the principal expounders of the 
V6ddnta, for a reason hefare-mentioned. The 
names of these UpanisfuMt Will be found |n the 
subjoined note *, * 


The following six (from the 29th to die 34th,) 
constitute the Nrisinha Tdpaniya; five of them 
compose the Purva Tapaniya^ or first .part of the 
Upaniskad so called ; and the last, and most im- 
portant, is entitled Uttar a Tapaniya. It has been 
expounded by Gaud'apa'da, as the first part (if 
not the whole Upaniskad) has been by SANCARAf. 
The object of this treatise appears to be the iden- 
tifying of Nrisinha with all the gods : but, so 
far as I comprehend its meaning (for I have not 
sufficiently examined it to pronounce confidently 
on this point,) the fabulous incarnation of Vish- 
nu, in the shape of a vast lion, does not seem to 
be at all intended ; and the name of Nrisinha is 
applied to the divinity, with a superlative import; 
but with no apparent allusion to that fable. 


The two next Upamshads constitute the first and 
second parts of the Cat'liaca, or P'alli, or Cat'ha- 
valli (for the name varies in difterent copies). It 
belongs properly to the YajurvMa, as before meni- 
tioned ; but it is usually cited fropi the A't'har- 


* l 6 th NWa-rudra, 171 H Nada-vindu. 18th Brafime-vindu. 
19 th Amrita-vindu. ^20tli ly hyAna-vbidu. ^ 2 lst Tejo-vindu, 
2 ‘ 2 d Yoga-sicsM. 23d Yoga-tatwa. 24tli Sunny (im* 25th 
Arun'iya or Arun'i-yoga, 26'lh CanPhasruti, 27lh Pin' da. 
28th A'lmd, 

+ I liave several copies of the text, and of Gau d'ap.vda's 
commentary ; with a .single transcript of Sancaka’s gloss on the 
live tirst of the treatises entitled Tdyaiuya. 
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and has been commented, as appertaining to 

this Vida^ by S'ANCARA,,and by BA'tACRlfsHN'A *. 

.. . ^ _ 

It comprises six sections, severally entitled 
but constituting txVo chapters (ad’hyaiia), 
denominated Purva-valli and Uttara-valli. The 
dialogue is supported by Mrityit^ or death, and 
the prince Naciiick'tas, whom his father, Va'- 
jas'ravasa, consigned to Yama, being provoked 
by the boy’s importunately asking him, (through 
zeal, however, for the success of a sacrifice per- 
formed to ensure universal conquest,) “ to whom 
wilt thou give mer” Yama receives Naciiick'tas 
with honour, and instructs him in theology, by 
which beatitude and exemption from worldly suf- 
ferings may be attained, through a knowledge of 
the true nature of the soul, and its identity with 
the supreme being. The doctrine is similar to 
that of other principal Upanishads. 

The Cenishita, or Ccna UpanisJiad, is the thirty- 
seventh of the At'harvana, and agrees, almost 
word for word, with a treatise bearing the same 
title, and belonging to a S'uchd of the S/miaveda. 
S'ANCARA has, however, written separate com- 
mentaries on both, for the sake of exhibiting their 
different interpretations f. Both commentaries 
have, as usual, been annotated. 


^ The commentarv of S'ancara is, as usual, concise and per- 
spicuous: and that of Ba'lacrishn'a, copious but dear. Be- 
sides their commentaries, and several copies of the text, together 
with a paraphrase by ViDYA R ANYA, 1 have found this 
shad forming a chapter in a JBrahmana, which is marked as be- 
longing to the S6mavcda, and which 1 conjecture to be tint Pancha 
tima Brahmana of that V(da. 

t Here, as in other instances, I speak from copies in my pos- 
session. 


1 
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A short Upamshad, entill^ Pfdrdyma, it 


lowed by tw^ others (39th and 40th), which forja 
the first and second parts ijf t^e Vrlhan Ndr&yanla, 
This corresponds, as before mentioned, with an 
Upanishadf bearing the same title, and terrjainating 
the A't'anpa of the Taittiriya Yqjurvida. 


On the three subsequent Updnishads I shall offer 
no remarks ; they have not been commented among 
such as relate to the Vdddnta; and I have not as- 
certained whence tliey are extracted *. 

Under the name of Amndamlli and Bkr'igtt^ 
milt, two Upanishads follow (44th and 45 th), 
which have been already noticed as extracts from 
the A'ranya of the black Yajiish, distinguished by 
the titles of Taittiriya and Vdrwii. 


The remaining sev.en Upanishads’\ are unexplain- 
ed by commentators on the Vid&nta. They are, 
indeed, sufficiently easy, not to require a laboured 
interpretation : but there is room to' regret the 
want of an ancient commentary, which might as- 
sist in determining whether these Upanishads be 
genuine. The reason of this remark will be subse- 
quently explained. 


Entertaining no doubts concerning the genuine- 
ness of the other works, which have been here de- 
scribed, I think it, nevertheless, ])ropcr to state 
some of the reasons on which my belief of their 


* Their titles are, 41st Sarv opanhkalsara, 42d Hama. 
And 43 d Parama hansa. 

I 46th Garuda. 47th CMaf^nurndra. 48th and 49th Rama 
tiipanhfa, first and second part‘d. Caivalya. Jdha} a, 

Aframu 
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at^henticity is founded. It appears necessary to 
do4o, since a late author has abruptly pronounced 
the Vidas to be forgeries *. 

It has been already mentioned, that the practice 
of reading the principal Vidas in superstitious 
inodes, tends to preserve the genuine text. Copies, 
prepared for such modes of recital, are spread in 
various parts of India, especially Benares, Jeyena-^ 
gar, and the banks of the Gbdaviri. Interpola- 
tions and forgerie? have become impracticable 
since this usage has been introduced : and the 
Rigvida, and both the Yaj ashes, belonging to the 
several S'achas, in which tliat custom has been 
adopted, have been, therefore, long safe from 
alteration. 

The explanatory table of contents, belonging to 
the several Vedas, also tends - to ensure the purity 
of the text ; since the subject and length of each 
passage are therein specified. The index, again, 
is itself secured from alteration by more than one 
exposition of its meaning, in the form of a per- 
petual commentary. 

It is a received and well grounded opinion of 
the learned in India, that no book is altogether 
safe from changes and interpolations until it 
have been commented : but when once a gloss 
has been published, no fabrication could after- 
wards succeed ; because the perpetual commentary 
notices every passage, and, in general, explains 
every word. 


• Mr. PiNKEETON, in his Modern Geograpliy, Vol. II. 
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Commentaries on the Vidas themselves exist,, 
which testify the authenticity of the text. Some 
are stated to have been composed in early times : 

I shall not, however, rely on any but those to 
which I can with certainty refer. I have frag- 
ments of Uvat'a’s gloss; the greatest part of 
Sayan'a’s on several Vidas ; and a complete one 
by Mahid'hara on a single Vida. I also possess 
nearly the whole of S'ancara’s commentary on 
the Upanishads ; and a part of Gaud'apa'da’s ; 
with others, by different authors of less note. 

Tlie genuineness of the commentaries, again, is 
secured by a crowd of annotators, whose works ex- 
pound every passage in the original gloss; and 
whose annotations are again interpreted by others. 
This observation is particularly applicable to the 
most important parts of the Vidas, which, as is 
natural, are the most studiously and elaborately 
explained. 

The Niructa, with its copious commentaries on 
the obsolete words and passages of scripture, fur- 
ther authenticates the accuracy of the text, as 
there explained. The references, and quotations, 
in those works, agree with the text of the Vidas, 
as we now find it. 

The grammar of the Sanscr'it language contains 
rules applicable to the anomalies of the ancient 
dialect. The many and voluminous commenta- 
ries on that, and on other jiarts of the gram- 
mar, abound in examples cited f om the Vidas: 
and here, also, the present text is consonant to 
those ancient quotations. 


Philosophical works, especially the numerous 
commentaries on the aphorisms of the M'munsd 
VoL. VIII. I i 
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md Vedantay illustrate and support every position 
advanced in them, by ample quotations from tlK; 
Vedas, The object of the Mimdnsu is to establish 
the cogency of precepts contained in scripture, 
and to furnish maxims for its interpretation; and, 
for the same purpose, rules of reasoning, from 
which a system of logic is dcducible. The object 
of the Vedanta is to illustrate the system of mysti- 
cal tlieology taught by the supposed revelation, 
and to show its application to the enthusiastic pur- 
suit of unimpassioned perfection and mystical in* 
terconrse with the divinity. Botli arc closely con- 
nected with the Vcalas: and here, likewise, the 
authenticity of the text is supported by ancient 
references and citations. 

Numerous colI(‘etions of aphorisms, by ancient 
authors'^, on religious ceremonies, contain, in 
every line, rcfercaices to passages of the Valas. 
Conimeiitarics on these aphorisms cite the pas- 
sages at greater lengtli. Se()arate treatises also in- 
terpret the prayeis used at diveis ceremonies. Ri- 
tuals, some ancient, others modern, contain a full 
detail of the ceremonial, with all the prayers which 
are to Ih:’ recited at the various religious rites for 
which they are formed. Such rituals are extant, 
not only for ceremonies which are coiistantiy ob- 
served, but for others wliich arc rarely ])ractised ; 
and even for such as have been long since disused. 


♦The Sutras of AVwala'yana, Sa'nc'hya'y ana, Baudd'- 
ha'yana, Ca'tyayana, Lat'ayana, Oobiula, A'pas- 

TAMBA, 

These, apperlainiiia: to various So^''h6s of llie Vt daSy conslitute 
ihe.calpa, or s^^^slcm of religious observances. 1 iiuve here enu- 
merated a few only. The list iniglit be niiicli enlarged, iVoin my 
own collection; and still more so, from quolations by various 
compilers : for the original works, and their commentaries, as well 
as compilations from them, are very numerous. 
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In all, the passages taken from the Vidas agree with 
the text of the general compilation. 

The Indian legislators, with their commentators, 
and the copious digests and compilations from 
their works, frequently refer to the Vedas; espe- 
cially on those points of the law which concern 
religion. Here also tlie references are consistent 
with the present text of the Indian scripture. 

Writers on ethics sometimes draw from the Vi- 
das illustrations of moial maxims; and quote from 
their holy writ, passages at full length, in support 
of ethical precepts * 'fhese quotations are found 
to agree with the received text of the sacred books. 

Citations from the Indian scripture occur in 
every branch of literature, studied by orthodox 
Hindus. Astronoirn% so far as it relates to tlie ca- 
lendar, has frequent oc-easion for reference to the 
Vidas. Medical writers sometimes cite them ; 
and even annotators on [)rofane poets occasionally 
refer to this authority, in explaining passages 
which contain allusions to the sacred text. 

Even the writings of the heritical sects exhibit 
quotations from the Vidas. I have met with such 
in the books of the Jainas, unattended by any in- 
dication of their doubting the genuineness of the 
original, though they do not receive its doctrines, 
nor acknowledge its cogency f. 


• A work entitled Mtt manjari is an instance of this mode of 
treating moral subjects. 

t The S'atapafha Br&hman'a, especially the 14th book, or 
Vrihaddran'yaca^ is repeatedly cited, with exact references to the 
numbers of the chapters and sections, in a fragment of a treatise 
by a Jaina author, the communication of which I owe to Mr. 

I i 
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after its publication by Panchas'ic’ha, who had 
been himself instructed by Asuai, the pupil of 
Capila. 

To adduce more instances would be tedious : 
they abound in every branch of science. 4«iong 
works, the authors of which are unknown, and 
which, therefore, as usual, are vulgarly ascribed 
to some celebrated name, many contain undis- 
guised evidence of a more modem date. Such are 
those parts of Puranas, in wliicli the prophetic 
style is assumed, because they relate to events 
posterior to the age of the persons who are spq^kers 
in the dialogue. Thus Budd'ka is mentioned 
under various names in the Mataiia, Vishn u, Bhd- 
gaxata, Garuda, Nrisinha, and other purarias. 
I must not omit to notice, that Sancar’a'cha'rya, 
the great commentator on the abstrusest parts of 
the Vidas, is celebrated, in tlie Vfihad d'harma 
purdna*, as an incarnation of VisiiN u ; and Gau- 
d'apa'da is described, in the Sancara Vijeya, as 
the pupil of SucA the son of Vv.\'sa 

I do not mean to say, that forgeries are not 
sometimes committed; or that books are not 
counterfeited, in whole or in jiart. Sir W. Jones, 
Mr. Blaquieke, and myself, have detected inter- 
polations. Many greater forgeries liave been at- 


* In the 78th chapter of the 2d part. This is the Puran'a 
mentioned by me with doubt in a former essity. I have since 
procured a copy of it. 

t If this were not a fable, the real age of Vya'sa might be 
hence ascertained ; and, consequently, the period wlieii the Vedas 
were arranged in their present form. (iO'vindana'tha, the 
instructor of S'ANCARA, is stated to have been the pupil of Gau- 
d'apa'da; and, according to the traditions generally received in 
the peninsula of India, S ancara lived little more than eight 
hundred years ago. 
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tempted; some have for a time succeeded, and 
been idtimately discovered : in regard to others, 
detection has immediately overtaken the fraudu- 
lent attempt. A conspicuous instance of systema- 
tic fabrication, by which Captain Wilford was 
for a time deceived, has been brought to light, as 
has been fully stated by that gentleman. Hut 
though some attempts have been abortive, others 
may doubtless liave succeeded. I am myself in- 
clined to adopt an opinion supported by many 
learned JJindtu', who consider the celebrated i)ri 
Bhugavata as the work of a grammarian, supposed 
to have li\ ed about six hundred years ago. 

In this, as in several other instances, some of 
which I shall have likewise occasion to notice, the 
learned among the H'mdii.s have resisted the impo- 
sitions that ha\e been attempted. Many others 
might be stated, where no imposition has been 
either practised or intended. In Europe, as well 
as in the East, works are often published anony- 
mously, with lictitious introductions : and diverse 
compositions, the real authors of whicii are not 
known, have, on insufficient grounds, been dig- 
nified with celebrated names. To sui:h instances, 
wliich are frequent every where, the imputation of 
forgery docs not attach. 

In Europe too, literary forgcih's have lieen com- 
mitted, both in ancient and modern times. 'I'lie 
poems ascribed to Orphfus, eve gencraliy admit- 
ted not to have been composed !/y that ['oet, if, 
indeed, be ever existed. N.txi. or An n i us, of 
l^iterbo, is now universally <-onsi(leied as an im- 
postor, notwitlistanding the defence of Ids jmbli- 
cation, and of himself, by some among the learned 
of his age. In our own country, and in reec'nt 
times, literary frauds have been not unfrequent. 
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But a native of India, who should retort the 
char^, and argue from a few instances, that the 
whom literature of Europe, which is held ancient, 
consists of modern forgeries, would be justly cen- 
sured for his presumption. 

We must not then indiscriminately condemn 
the whole literature of Even Father Hak- 
DOuiN, when he advanced a similar paradox re- 
specting the works of ancient writers, excepted 
some compositions of Cicero, ViiuiiE, Horace, 
and Pliny. 

It is necessary in this country, as every where 
else, to be guarded against literary impositions. 
But doubt and suspicion should not be carried 
to an extreme length. Some fabricated works, 
some interpolated passages, will be detected by 
the sagacity of critics in the progress of researches 
into the learning of the east : but the greatest part 
of the books, received by the learned among the 
Hindus, will assuredly be found genuine. I do 
not doubt that the Vedas, of whic h an account 
has been here given, will appear to be of this 
description. 

In pronouncing them to be genuine, I mean to 
say, that they are the same compositions, which, 
under the same title of Veda, have been revered 
by Hindus for hundreds, if not thousands, of 
years. I think it probable, that they were com- 
piled by Dwa'pa'yana, the person who is said to 
have collected them, and who is thence surnamed 
Vyasa, or the compiler. I can perceive no diffi- 
culty in admitting, that those passages, which are 
now ascribed to human authors, either as the 
R'ishis, or as the reciters of the text, were attri- 
buted to the same persons so long ago as when 
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the compilation was made ; and probably, in 
most instances, those passages were really com- 
posed by tlie alleged authors. Concerning such 
texts as are assigned to divine persons, according 
to Hindu mythology, it may be fairly concluded, 
that the true writers of them were not known 
when the compilation was made; and, for this 
reason, they were assigned to fabulous person- 
ages. 


Tlie different portions which constitute the 
Vidas, must have been written at various times. 
The exact period when they were compiled, or 
that in which the greatest part was composed, can- 
not be determined, with accuracy and confidence, 
from any facts yet ascertained. But the country 
may; since many rivers of India are mentioned in 
more than one text : and, in regard to the period, 
I incline to think, that the ceremonies called 
Yajnya, and the prayers to be recited at those ce- 
remonies, are as ohl as the calendar, which pur- 
ports to have been framed for such religious rites. 

To each Vida a treatise, under the title of Jy6- 
tish, is annexed, which explains the adjustment 
of tlie calerular, for the purpose of fixing the pro- 
per periods for the perlormance of religious duties. 
It is adapted to tlie comparison of solar and lunar 
time with the vulgar or civil year ; and was evi- 
dently formed in the infancy of astronomical 
knowledge. I’rom the rules delivered in the 
treatises whicli I have examined*, it appears. 


• I have several copies of one such treatise, besides a commen- 
tary on the Ji/uihh of the Rigveda, by an unknown author; 
which is accordingly assigned to a fabulous personage, Sti’sHA 

N A G A. 
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ttiat the eycle (Yuga) there employed, is a period 
of- five years only. The month is lunar; but at 
the endj and in the middle, of the quinquennial 
period, an intercalation is admitted, by doubling 
one month. Accordingly, the cycle comprises 
three common lunar years, and two, which con- 
tain thirteen lunations each. The year is divided 
into six seasons; and each month into half months. 
A complete lunation is measured by thirty lunar 
days; some one of wliich must of course, in al- 
ternate months, be sunk, to make the dates agree 
with the nycthemera. I'or this purpose, the sixty- 
second day appears to he deducted*: and thus the 
cycle of five years consists of 1860 lunar days, or 
1830 nycthemera; subject to a further correction, 
for the excess of nearly four days abo\ e the true 
sidereal year : but the exact quantity of this cor- 
rection, and the method of making it, according 
to this calendar, liavc not yet been sufficiently 
investigated to be here stated. 'J'he zodiac is 
divided into twenty-seven asterisins, or signs, the 
first of which, both in the Jyothh and in the Vi- 
das, is Cr'itticd, or the Pleiads. The jrlace of the 
colures, according to these astronomical treatises, 
will be fortliwith mentioned ; but none of them 
hint at a motion of the cejuinoxes. The measure 
of a day by thirty hours, and that of an hour liy 
sixty minutes, are explained ; and the method of 
constructing a clepsydra is taught. 

Tliis ancient Hindu calendar, corres])onfling, in 
its divisions of time, and in the assigned origin of 


* The Athenian year was regulated iii a similar maurier ; but, 
according Xo Geminus, it was the sixty-third day, which was 
deducted. Perhaps this Hindu calendar may assist in explaining 
the Grecian system of lunar months. 
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the ecliptic, with several passages of the Fidof/is 
evidently the foundation of that which, after suc- 
cessive corrections, is now received by the Hindus 
throughout India. The progress of those correc- 
tions may be traced, from the cycle of five *, to 
one of sixty lunar years (which is noticed in many 
popular treatises on the calendar, and in the com- 
mentary of the Jyutisfi); and thence, to one of 
sixty years of Jupiter; and, finally, to the 
greater astronomical periods of twelve thousand 
years of the gods, and a hundred years of Brah- 
ma'. But the history of Indian astronomy is not 
the subject of this essay. I shall only cite, from 
the treatises liere refened to, a passage in which 
the then place of the colures is stated. 

* Szvar acrameti sumurcau yadi shcam savdsavau ; 
syat tadddiyugam, rndghas, tapas, s'uclo, 'yanan fty 
udac. 

‘ Prapadyttt s'/'avLshfhddau siiryachandramash) 
udac; surp cit'd' !te ddeshitd areas tu: mdgha-srdva- 
naytth sac/d. 

‘ Gharma-vfidd'hir, apdrn prasfhah, eshapd- 


* The treatises in question contain allusions to the ages of the 
world : but without explaining, whether any, and what, specific 
period of time was assigned to each age. This cycle of five years 
is mentioned by the name ofYup^a, in Para'sara’s institutes of 
law edited by Suvrata, and entitled Frihat ParUmra. It is 
there (Ch. 12 . v. 83.) stated, as the basis of calculation for 
larger cycles ; and that of 3600 years, deduced from one of sixty 
(containing twelve simple yugas), is denominated tlie Yvga of 
Va'cpati ; whence tne yuga of Praja'na't’ha, containing 
216,000 years, is derived; and twice that constitutes the Cali- 
yuga. I he still gieater periods are afterwards described under 
the usual names. 
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hrAsa, ttdag gatatt : dacshiiihtau viparyastau, sha?i 
nmhvrty apaniria tu.' 

The following is a literal translation of this re- 
markable passage, which occurs in both the trea- 
tises examined by me. 

‘ When the sun and moon ascend the sky toge- 
ther, being in the constellation over which the 
Vasus preside ; then does the cycle begin, and the 
[season] Mag ha, and the [month] Tapas, and the 
bright [fortnight], and the northern path. 

‘ The sun and moon turn towards the north at 
the beginning of Sravisht'ha ; but the siin turns 
towards the south in the middle of the constella- 
tion over which the serpents preside; and this 
[his turn towards the south, and towards the north,] 
always [happens] in [the montlis of] Magha and 
Srdvana, 

‘ In the northern progress, an increase of day, 
and decrease of night, take place, amounting to a 
pi'ast' ha (or 32 palas) oi' water; in the southern, 
both are reversed (i. c. tlie days decrease, and the 
nights increase), and [ the difl'crence amounts] by 
the journey, to six mukurtas 

Sravisht'hd is given, in all the dictionaries of the 
Sanscrit language, as another name of D'hanixiit'/id ; 
and is used for it, in more than one passage of the 
Vedas. Tliis is the constellation which is sacred to 


I cannot, as yet, reconcile tlie lime here staled. Its explana- 
tion appears to depend on the construction of the clepsydra, 
which 1 do not well understand ; as the rule lor its construction 
is obscure, aud involves some ditlicullies, which remain yet un- 
solved. 
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the Vasus ; aR As&sh& is, to the serpents. The dei- 
ties, presiding over the twenty-seven constella- 
tions, are enumerated in three other verses of the 
Jydtish belonging to the Yajush, and in several 
places of the VSdas. The Jydtish of the Rich dif- 
fers in transposing two of them ; but the commen- 
tator corrects this as a faulty reading. 

In several passages of the Jydtish, these names 
of deities are used for the constellations over which 
they preside ; especially one, which states the si- 
tuation of the moon, when the sun reaches the 
tropic, in years other than the first of the cycle. 
Every where these terms are explained, as indi- 
cating the constellations, which that enumeration 
allots to them Texts, contained in the Vddas 
themselves, confirm the correspondence; and the 
connexion of As'wint and the Asxvins is indeed de- 
cisive. 

Hence it is clear, that T)' hanishi'hci and A'sldsha 
are the constellations meant ; and that when this 
Hindu calendar was regulated, the solstitial points 
were reckoned to be at the beginning' of the one, 
and in the middle of the other : and such was the 
situation of those cardinal points, in the fourteenth 
century before the Christian era. I formerly f had 
occasion to show, from another passage of the 
Vedas, that the correspondence of seasons with 
months, as there stated, and as also suggested iii 
the passage now quoted from the Jydtish, agrees 
with such a situation of tlie cardinal points. 

I now proceed to fulfil the promise of indicating 


* I think it needless to quote the original of this enumeraiioii. 
] Asiatic Reseai riles, Voi.VIL p, ‘2^ ), 
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snch parts of the fourth Vida, as appear liable to 
suspicion. These aie the remaining detached Upa- 
m$hadsy which are not received into the best col- 
lections of fifty-two theological tracts, belonging 
to the Atliaroa-vtda ; and even some of those 
which are there inserted, but which, so far as my 
inquiries have yet reached, do not appear to have 
been commented by ancient authors, nor to have 
been quoted in the whole commentaries on the 
Vedanta. Two of these Vpanishads are particularly 
suspicious; one entitled Rama tdpaniya, consist- 
ing of two parts (Purx'a and Vitara)-, another 
called Gopdla tdpaniya, also comprising two parts, 
of which one is named the Crishna Upanishad. 
The introduction to the first of tliese works con- 
tains a summary, which agrees in substance with 
the mythological history of the husband of Sita, 
and conqueror of Lancd. The other exalts the 
hero of Mathura. 

Although the Rama tdpaniya be inserted in all 
the collections of Upanlshuds, which I have seen ; 
and the Gopdla tdpaniya appear in some ; yet I am 
inclined to doubt their genuineness, and to suspect 
that they have been written in times, modern, 
when compared with the remainder of the Vedas. 
This suspicion is chiefly grounded on the opinion, 
that the sects, which now Avorship Ra'ma and 
ChKshn'a as incarnations ofVisHM U, are compa- 
ratively new. I have not found, in any other 
part of the Vidas, the least trace of such a wor- 
ship. The real doctrine of the Avhole Indian 
scripture is the unity of the deity, in Avhom the 
universe is comprehended : and the seeming poly- 
theism, which it exhibits, offers the elements, and 
the stars and planets, as gods. The three princi- 
pal manifestations of the divinity, Avith other per- 
sonified attributes and energies, and most of the 
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Other gods oi Hindu mythology, are indeed men- 
tioned, or at least indicated, in the Vidas. But 
the worship of deified heroes is no jjart of that 
system ; nor are tlie incarnations of deities sug- 
gested in any other portion of the text, which I 
have yet seen ; though such are sometimes hinted 
at by the commentators. 

According to the notions, which I entertain of 
the real liistory of the Hindu religion, the worship 
of Ra'ma, and of CuVshn a, l)y the Vaishnams, 
and tliat of Maiia'oeVa and Bhava'ni by the 
Saivas and Suclas, ha\'e been generally introduced, 
since the persecution of the Baudd'has and Jainas. 
The institutions of the Vedas are anterior to 
Budd’ha, whiose theology seems to have been 
borrowed from the system of Captla, and whose 
most conspicuous jn-actical doctrine is stated to 
have been the unlawfulness of killing animals, 
which in his o])inion were too frequently slain for 
the purpose of eating their flesh, under the pre- 
tence of performing a sacrifice or Yajnya. The 
overthrow of the sect of Budd’ha, in India, has 
not efiected the full revival of the religions system 
inculcated in the Vedas. JVIost of w hat is there 
taught, is now ot'solete: and, in its stead, new 
ordeis of religious d( vc/tccs have been instituted; 
and new forms of religious ceremonies have been, 
established. Rituals founded on the Purdn'as, and 
observances borrowed from a 'worse source, the 
Taniras, have, in great measure, antif|uatcd the 
institutions of the Vedas. In particular, the 
sacrificing of animals before the idols of Ca'li *, 


^ In Bengaly and the rontie:iious provinces, thousands of kids 
and bnftalo calves are sacrificed before the idol, at every cele- 
brated leiiiple; and opulent persons make a similar destruction 
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has superceded the less sanguinary practice of 
the Yajnya; and the adoration of Ra'Ata and 
of CrYshn A has succeeded to that of the ele- 
ments and planets. If this opinion be well 
founded, it follows, that the Upanishads in ques- 
tion have probably been composed in later times, 
since the introduction of those sects, which hold 
Ra'ma and Gopa'la in peculiar veneration. 

'On the same ground, every Upanishad^ which 
strongly favours the doctrines of these sects, may 
be rejected, as liable to much suspicion. Such is 
the A'tmabod'ha Upanishad^, in which CidsuNA is 
noticed by the title of Mad’iiu-su'dana, son of 
Devaci: and such, also, is the Sundaritdpani'\^ 
which inculcates the worship of De vi. 

The remaining Upanishads do not, so far as I 
have examined them, exhibit any internal evi- 
dence of a modern date. 1 state them as liable to 


of animals at their private chapels. Tlie sect which has adopted 
this svstein is prevalent in Bengal, and in many other provinces 
of India: and the Sanguinary Chapter, translated from the (Id- 
licd Purdna by a member ol* this society, ( Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. V. p. 37 1») is one among the authorities on which it relics. 
But the practice is not approved hy other sects of Hindus. 

* I have seen but one copy of it, in an imjK rfect coih'ction of 
the Upanishads. It is not inserted in other compilations, which 
nevertheless purport to be complete. 

t According to tlie only copy that I have seen, it comprises 
Upanishads y’dwil belongs to the AVharcana; but the style re- 
sembles that of the Tantras more than the Vedas. It is followed 
by a tract, marked as belonging to the same VedOy and entitled 
Tripura Upanishads or Traipurtya; but this difters from another 
bearing the similar title of Tripur i Upanhhad, and found in a 
different collection of theological treatises. I equally discredit 
both of them, although they are cited by writers on the Mantra 
tdstra (or use of incantations); and although a commentary has 
been written on the Tripura, by BhatVa Bha'scaea. 
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doubt, merely because I am not acquainted with 
any external evidence of their genuineness *. But 
it is probable, that further researches may ascer- 
tain the accuracy of most of them, as extracts 
from the Vidas ; and their authenticity, as works 
quoted by known authors. In point of doctrine, 
they appear to conform with the genuine Upa- 
nishads. 

The preceding description may serve to convey 
some notion of the Vedas. They are too volumi- 
nous for a complete translation of the whole : 
and what they contain, would hardly reward the 
labour of the reader ; much less, that of the trans- 
lator. The ancient dialect, in which they are 
composed, and especially that of the three first 
Vidas, is extremely difficult and obscure : and, 
though curious, as the parent of a more polished 
and refined language (the classical Sanscrit), its 
difficulties must long continue to prevent such an 
examination of the whole Vidas, as would be re- 
quisite for extracting all that is remarkable and 
important in those voluminous works. But they 
well deserve to be occasionally consulted by the 
oriental scholar. 


* The siime observation is applicable to several Upanishads, 
which are not inserted in the best collections, but which occur in 
others. For instance, the Scanda, Cauluy Gopichandanay Dar- 
Sana, and Vajrasdchi. I shall not stop to indicate a few ques** 
tionable passages in some of these dubious tracts. 
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IX. 

^ Botanical and Economical Account 0/ 
Bassia Butyracea, or East India Butter 
Tree. 


EY W. ROXBURGH, M. D. 


BASSIA BUTYRACEA. 

Polyandria Monogynia. 

GENERIC character. 

C ALYX beneath, four or five leaved. Corol, 
one petaled : Border about eight deft. Berry 
superior, with from one to five Seeds. 

I 

Bassia Butyracea. Roxburgh. 

Calyx five-leaved; Stamens thirty or forty, 
crowning the subcylindric tube of the Corol. 

Fulwah, Phulwarah, or Phulwara, of the inha- 
bitants of the Ahnorah hills, where the tree is indi- 
genous. Flowering time, in its native soil, the 
month of January ; Seeds ripe in August. 

Trunk of the larger trees, straight, and about 
five or six feet in circumference. ]3ark of the 
young branches smooth, brown, and marked with 
small ash-coloured specks. 

K k 2 
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Leaves alternate, abou' ihe ends of the branch- 
lets, petioled, obovate-cuneate, obtuse-pointed, 
entire ; smooth above, villous underneath ; veins 
simple, and parallel; length, six to twelve inches; 
breadth, three to six. 

Petioles, from one to two inches long. 

Stipules, if any, minute, and caducous. 

Flowers numerous, round the base of the young 
shoots, and from tlie axils of the lower leaves, pe- 
dunclcd, large, pale-yellow, drooping. 

Calyx, four, five, or six leaved (five is by far 
the most common number) ; ovate, obtuse, cover- 
ed externally with ferruginous pubescence, per- 
manent. 

Corol; tube subcylindric, length of the calyx; 
border of eight, spreading, oblong, obtuse divi- 
sions, longer than the tube. 

Stamens; filaments from thirty to forty, about 
as long as the tube of the Corol, and inserted on 
its mouth. Anthers linear-oblong. 

Pistil, germ conical, (ten or twelve celled, one 
seeded,) downy, surrounded with a downy necta- 
rial ring. Style longer than the stamens ; stigma 
acute. 

Berry oblong, generally pointed by a remaining 
portion of the style ; smooth, fleshy, containing 
One, two, or three, rarely more, large seeds ; the 
fist not ripened. 

Seeds oblong, rather round than flat, but differ- 
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ing in shape according to the number contained in 
each fruit ; smooth, shining, light brown, with a 
long, lanceolate, lighter coloured, less smooth, 
umbilical mark on the inside. 

This tree, which is rendered interesting on ac- 
count of its seeds yielding a firm butyraceous sub- 
stance, resembles Bassia Laiifolia, (see Coramandel 
Plants, Volume I, No. 19 , also Asiatic Researches, 
Volume I, Page 300,) so much as scarce to be 
distinguished from it, except by the Corol and 
Stamina. 

Here (in Bassia butyracea) the Corol is of a 
thin texture, with a tube nearly cylindric, and 
border of eight, large, spreading, oblong seg- 
ments. There (in Bassia latijolia ) it is thick and 
fleshy, with a gibbous, indeed almost globular 
tube; and border of generally more than eight, 
small, cordate, rather incurved segments. 

Here, the Stamina, from thirty to forty in num- 
ber, have long filaments inserted on the mouth of 
the tube of the Corol. There they are fewer in 
number; have very short filaments, and are ar- 
ranged in two, or three series, completely idthin 
the tube, to which they are affixed. 

It may not be improper to notice here some 
other species of the same genus. The following 
Botanical description of Bassia longij'olia. Linn. 
Mant. page 5fi3, I have been favoured witli by 
Doctor Klein, Tranqmhar, and the account of 
its economical uses by the Reverend Doctor John, 
of the same place. 
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Description Doctor Klein. 


Calyx, Perianth : monophyllum, 4-partitum ; 
laciniis ovatis, acutis, coriaceis, extus tomento 
ferrugineo obductis, persistentibus. 

Corolla monophylla, campanulata; tubo cylin- 
draceo, inflate, carnoso, limbo 8-partito ; laciniis 
lanceolatis, erectis. 

Stamina, filamenta Id, brevissima, in duos or- 
dines divisa, quorum octo ad incisuras laciniarum, 
octo in tubo coroll® inserta. Antherse lineares, 
setaceae, acutae, extus pilosae, limbo breviores. 

Pistil: Germen superum, ovatnm. Stylus se- 
taceus, corolla duplo longior. Stigma simplex. 

Pericarp ; drupa oblonga, 1-3 sperma, carnosa, 
lactescens. Seminibus subtrigonis oblongis. 

Arbor magna ; ramis sparsis, crectis, horizonta- 
libusque. 

Folia sparsa, petiolata, lanceolala, acuta, inte- 
gerrima, glabra, venosa. 

Flores longe-pedunculati, axillares, solitarii, et 
aggregati. 
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ECONOMICAL USES of the OIL, 07 ’ ILLEEPEI TREE, 

Bassia longifolia. 

BY THE REVEREND DOCTOR JOHN. 


1st. The oil, pressed from the ripe fruit, is used 
as a common lamp oil, by those who cannot afford 
to buy the oil of the coco-nut. It is thicker, burns 
longer, but dimmer, smoaks a little, and gives 
some disagreeable smell. 

2d. It is a principal ingredient in making the 
country soap, and, therefore, often bears the same 
price with the oil of the coco-nut. 

3d. It is, to the common people, a substitute 
for ghee, and coco-nut oil, in their curries and 
other dishes. They make cakes of it, and many 
of the poor get their livelihood by selling these 
sweet oil cakes. 

4th. It is used to heal different eruptions, such 
as the itch, ike. 

5th. The cake (or Sakey) is used for washing 
the head ; and is carried, as a petty article of 
trade, to those countries, where these trees are not 
found. 

6th. The flowers, which fall in May, are ga- 
thered by the common people, dried in the sun, 
roasted, and eaten, as good food. They are also 
bruised, and boiled to a jelly, and made into small 
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balls, which they sell or exchange, for fish, ricci 
and various sorts of small grain. 

7th. Tlie ripe fruit, as well as the unripe, is 
eaten by the poor, as other fruits. Of the unripe, 
the skin is taken off, and after throwing away the 
unripe kernel, boiled to a jelly, and eaten ’with 
salt and Capsicum. 

8th. The leaves are boiled with water, and 
given as a medicine, in several diseases, both to 
men, and to cattle. 

9th. The milk of the green fruit, and of the 
tender bark, is also administered as a medicine. 

10th. The bark is used as a remedy for the 
itch. 

11th. The wood is as hard, and durable, as teak 
wood, but not so easily wrought, nor is it pro- 
curable of such a length for beams, and planks, as 
the former; except in clay ground, where the 
tree grows to a considerable height ; but, in such 
a soil, it produces fewer branches, and is less fruit- 
ful, than in a sandy, or mixed soil, which is the 
best suited for it. In a sandy soil, the branches 
shoot out nearer to the ground, and to a greater 
circumference, and yield more fruit. These trees 
require but little attention ; beyond watering them 
during the first two or three years, in the dry 
season. Being of so great use, we have here whole 
groves of them, on high, and sandy grounds, 
where no other fruit trees will grow. 

|$th. We may add, that the owls, squirrels, 
lizards, dogs and jackals, take a share of the 



fioirets ; but ths' vulgar belief tliat the 
especially iii the tiese«f blOMoni, are apt to gB«ir 
road, by too much feeding on them. 

Bassia obomta, Forsters Prod. No. 4^00; * 
native of the I^e of TannOt in the South Sea. &i 
this species, I possess no other account than the 
definition, which corresponds with the habit !ipf 
the genus. If Forster has left us no account of 
the uses of the tree, it may be worth while to make 
inquiry, when an opportunity offers. 

Park’s SAea, or butter tree of Africa, we have 
reason, from his description, and figure, as well 
as from analogy, to suppose a species of this sproe 
genus. At page 352 (of his travels in the interior 
of Africa) he says, “ The appearance of the fruit 
evidently places the Shea tree in the natural order 
of Sapoicc, (to which Bassia belongs,) and it has 
some resemblance to the Madhuca tree (Bassia 
ladifolia), described by Lieutenant Charles 
M I ETON, in the Asiatic Besearches, Volume I, 
page 300. 

“ The people were every where employed in col- 
lecting the fruit of the Shea trees, from which 
they prepare a vegetable butter, mentioned in the 
former part of this work *. These trees grow' ha 
great abundance all over this part of Bambarra^ 


• This commodity. Shea tmlou, which, literally translirtetl, 
si^ifies Tree-butter, is extracted, by means of boiling water, 
from the kernel of the nut, has the consistence and appearance of 
butter ; and is in truth an admirable substitute for it. It forms 
an important article in the food of the natives, and serves also 
for every domestic purpose in which oil would otherwise he 'used. 
The demand for it is therefore great. Park’s Travels in AJAm. 
Page 26 . 
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Tli^ sre not planted by the natives, but are 
found growing naturally in the woods; and in 
clearing woodland for cultivation, every tree is 
cut down but the SAea. The tree itself, very much 
resembles the American oak, and the fruit, from 
the kernel of which, first dried in the sun, the 
butter is prepared, by boiling the kernel in water, 
has somewhat the appearance of a Spanish olive. 
The kernel is enveloped in a sweet pulp, under a 
thin green rind ; and the butter produced from it, 
besides the advantage of its keeping the whole 
year without salt, is whiter, firmer, and to my 
palate, of a richer flavour, than the best butter I 
ever tasted made of cows milk. The growth and 
preparation of this commodity, seem to be amongst 
the first objects of African industry, in this and 
the neighbouring states; and it constitutes a main 
article of their inland commerce.” Park’s Travels 
in Africa, page 20£-3. 

In the following account of the Bassia Bntyra- 
eea, by Mr. Gott, we find the people of Almorah, 
eat the dregs, left after the finer parts have been 
extracted ; consequently there can be little doubt 
of the w'holesomeness of the pure vegetable butter 
itself. The thick oil of Bassia latifolia, and longi- 
folia, the natives of various parts of India, either 
use alone, or mixed with ghee (clarified butter), 
in their diet. 

On Captain Hardwicks. ' s departure for Eng- 
land, in the beginning of 1803, he gave me a 
small quantity of the above-mentioned substance, 
observing, that the only account he could give 
of it was, that it was reported to him to be a 
vegetable product from Almorah, or its neighbour- 
hood, where it is called Fulmah, or Phulwarah. 
In consequence of this information, I applied to 
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Mr. Gott, (who is stationed in the vicinity of 
that ctmntry,) to make the necessary inquirira ; 
and from him I procured an abundance of well 
preserved specimens, at various times, in leaf, 
flower, and fruit. From these, and that gentle- 
man's account of the tree, and its product, the 
foregoing description, and the annexed figures, 
were taken. 

The same sample, which I got from Captain 
Hardwicke, in Januaty* \S03, I have still by 
me. It remains perfectly sweet, both in taste 
and smell. Its flavour is that of cloves ; having, 
I presume, been perfumed with that spice, previ- 
ously to its falling into his hands, a practice men- 
tioned in the following narrative. At this instant 
the thermometer is at ninety-five, and for these 
six weeks, it has rarely been below ninety, and 
has often risen to one hundred, or more, yet it 
continues about as firm as butter is in England 
during winter. 

Mr. Gott’s account of the tree, and its pro- 
duct, is as follows ; — 

The tree producing a fat-like substance, known 
in this country by the name of Phulwah, is a na- 
tive of the Almoi'ah hills, and known there by the 
same name. Tlie tree is scarce, grows on a strong 
soil, on the declivities of the southern aspects of 
the hills below Almorah, generally attaining the 
height, when full grown, of fifty feet, with a 
circumference of six. The bark, of such speci- 
mens as I have been able to obtain, is inclined 
to smoothness, and speckled ; it flowers in Janu- 
ary, and the seed is perfect about August, at which 
time the natives collect them, for the purpose 
of extracting the above substance. On opening 
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tfae lidl of the seed or nat, which is of a fine 
ehewiiiit coloar, smooth, and brittle; the kmiel 
iMieaii of the size and shape of a blanched altncmd : 
tw kernels are bruised, on a smooth stone, to the 
consistency of cream, or of a fine pulpy matter ; 
which is then put into a cloth bag, with a mode-^ 
rate weight laid on, and left to stand, till the 
oil, or/a#, is expressed, which becomes immedi- 
ately of the consistency of hog’s-lard, and is of a 
delicate white colour. Its uses are in medicine ; 
being highly esteemed in rheumatism, and con- 
tractions of the limbs. It is also much esteemed, 
and used by natives of rank, as an unction, for 
which purpose, it is generally mixed with an Utr 
of some kind. Except the fruit, which is not 
much esteemed, no other part of the tree is used. 

This tree is supposed to bear a strong affinity 
to the Mawa, ( Madhuca, or Bassia latifolia ; ) but 
the oil or fat, extracted from the seeds, differs 
very materially. The oil from the Maxca, is of a 
greenish-yellow colour, and seldom congeals. That 
from the Phulwah congeals, immediately after ex- 
pression, is perfectly colourless ; and, iu the hot- 
test weather, if melted by art, will, on being left 
to cool, resume its former consistency. The oil 
from the seed of the Mawa^ if rubbed on woollen 
cloth, leaves as strong a stain as other oils or ani- 
mal fat. The fatty substance from the Phulwah, 
if pure, being rubbed on woollen cloth, will leave 
no trace behind. 

The oil of Mawa is expressed in considerable 
quantities, about Cawnpoor, and Furruckabad, and 
being mixed with, is sold as ghee. 

This fatty substance very rarely comes pure from 
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the hills, and receives more and more adultei«d<jn, 
(by adding the purest ^lee,) as it passes down tx 
the lower provinces : age gives it the firmness ©f 
pure tallow. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS BT THE SAME, IN CON- 
SEQUENCE OF A FEW QUERIES TRANSMITTED 

TO MR. GOTT. 

It is supposed there might be annually procured 
from twenty to thirty inaunds, at the price of 
fourteen or fifteen rupees the maund. 

1st. It is never taken inwardly as a medicine, nor 
is it used in diet; further than that the dregs, after 
the purer fatty substance is expressed, are eaten, 
as a substitute for ghee, by the peasants, or la- 
bourers, who extract the fat. 

2d. I have some pure, which has been by me 
ten months, and it has neither acquired colour, 
nor bad smell. 

5d. After it is imported into Rohilkhmd, it is 
scented with Utr, (an essential oil,) and a little of 
the flour of the Indian corn ( Zea Mays ) is added, 
to increase its consistency. N. B. This flour is 
added on account of its peculiar whiteness. 

4th. If it is clean, and free from dirt, it never 
undergoes any purification ; if the contrary, it is 
heated, and filtered through a CQ|.rse cloth. 

5th. The flowers are never used. The pulp of 
the fruit is eaten by some ; it is of a sweet, and 
flat taste. 
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Tl^ tiiriber is white, soft, and porous; and is 
never made any use of by the natives. It is nearly 
« light as the Semitl, or cotton tree ( Bombax hep- 
UphjfUum ). 
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X. 

Description of a Species of Ox, named Gata'l, 

COMMUNICATED BY H, T. COLEBROOKE, ES<1. 

T he Gay&l was mentioned in an early volume 
of the researches of the Asiatic Society *, by 
its Indian name, which was explained by the 
phrase, ‘ cattle of the mountains.’ It had been 
obscurely noticed (if indeed the same species of ox 
be meant,) by Knox, in his historical relation of 
Ceylon^; and it has been imperfectly described by 
Captain Turner, in his journey through BootanX^ 
Herds of this species of cattle have been long pos- 
sessed by many gentlemen, in the eastern districts 
of Bengal, and also in other parts of this pro- 
vince ; but no detailed account of the animal, and 
of its habits, has been yet published in India. To 
remedy this deficiency. Dr. Roxburgh undertook, 
at my solicitation, to describe the Gaydl, from 
those seen by him in a herd belonging to the Go- 
vernor General. Dr. Buchanan has also oblig- 
ingly communicated his observations on the same 
cattle : and both descriptions are here laid before 
the society ; with information obtained from seve- 
ral gentlemen at Tipura, Siihet, and Chatgaon, re- 
lative to the habits of the animal. The original 
drawing, from which the plate has been taken, is 


* la the second volume, (p. 188,) published ia 1790 * 

t P. 21. 

i Embassy to Tibet, p. l60. 
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in the collection of Sir John Anstruthir, for 
'V^m it was drawn by a native artist in his ser- 
’wce. 

From the information which was first received, 
it was supposed that the Gaydl would not engen- 
der either with the buffalo, or with the common 
bull and cow, and must therefore constitute a dis- 
tinct species in every system of classification. 
Although that be not confirmed, by the correcter 
information now obtained, yet on account of the 
considerable, and apparently permanent, differ- 
ence between the common cow and the Gaydl, 
this ought still, perhaps, to be considered as a 
distinct species, rather than as a variety. Its ge- 
neric, and trivial names, with the synonyma, may 
be stated as follows. 


Bos Gavaus. 

Synonyma: Sansc. Hind. Gavai', or 

Gaycil; Beng. Gobaygoru; Pers. Gaujangalt; 
mountaineers (Cucts, &c.) east of Silhet, Mifka- 
na; mountaineers (Cuds) east of Chatgaon, Shidl; 
Mugs, Jliongnua. Burmas, Niincc. Ceylon, 
Gauvera *. 

Bos Bubalus Gauvera : Pk n n a n t f . 

‘The Gaydl) says Dr. Ilox burgh, ‘ is nearly 
of the size and shape of the English bull. It has 
short horns, which are distant at their bases, and 


♦ Knox's liislorical relation of Ceylon, p. 21 . 
t History of Quadrupeds, I. p. 27. 
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rk^io 9 , geotle curve direc4y out and up; a :tr»ia<» 
verse efction, near the base* is ovate; the thioll 
end of the section being on the inside. The 
is broad, and crowned with a tuft of lighter eo* 
loured, long, curved hair. The dewlap is det^ 
and pendent. It has no mane, nor hump; but a 
considerable elevation over the withers. The tail 
is short; the body covered with a tolerable coat 
of straight, dark-brown hair ; on the belly, it is 
lighter coloured ; and the legs and face are some- 
times white.’ 

Doctor Buchanan thus describes it : 

* The Gayal generally carries its head with the 
mouth projecting forward like that of a buifalo* 
The head, at the upper part, is very broad and 
flat, and is contracted suddenly towards the nose, 
which is naked, like that of the common cow. 
From the upper angles of the forehead proceed 
two thick, short, horizontal, processes of bone, 
which are covered with hair. On these are placed 
the horns, which are smooth, shorter than the 
head, and, lie nearly in the plane of the forehead. 
They diverge outward, and turn up with a gentle 
curve. At the base they are very thick, and are 
slightly compressed, the flat sides being toward 
the front and the tail. The edge next the ear is 
rather the thinnest, so that a transverse section 
would be somewhat ovate. Toward their* tips, 
the horns are rounded, and end in a sharp point. 
The eyes resemble those of the common ox ; tb« 
eara are much longer, broader, and blunter than 
those of that animal. 

‘ The neck is very slender near the head, at 
some distance from which a dewlap commences ; 
but this is not so deep, nor so much undulated, 
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as in the Bos Zebu, or Indian ox. The dewlap is 
covmd with strong longish hair, so as to form a 
kind of mane on the lower part of the neck ; but 
this is not very conspicuous, especially when the 
animal is young. 

‘ In place of the hump, which is situated be- 
tween the shoulders of the Zebu, the Gayat has 
a sharp ridge, which commences on the hinder 
part of the neck, slopes gradually up till it comes 
over the shoulder joint, then »Tuns horizontally 
almost a third part of the length of the back, 
where it terminates with a very sudden slope. 
The height of this ridge makes the neck appear 
much depressed, and also adds greatly to the 
clumsiness of the chest, which, although narrow, 
is very deep. The sternum is covered by a con- 
tinuation of the dewlap. The belly is protube- 
rant, but in its hinder part is gieatly contracted. 
The rump, or os saa'um, has a more considerable 
declivity than that of‘ the European ox, but less 
than that of the Zebu. 

‘ The tail is covered with short hair, except 
near the end, where It has a tuft like that of the 
common ox ; but, in the Gay 61 , the tail descends 
no lower than the extremity of the tibia. 

‘ The legs, especially the fore ones, are thick 
and dumsy. The false hoofs are much barger 
than those of the Zebu. The hinder parts are 
weaker in proportion than the forehand; and, 
owing to the contraction of the belly, the hinder 
legs, although in fact the shortest, appear to be 
the longest. 

‘ The whole body is covered with a thick coat 
of short hair, which is lengthened out into a 
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mane on the dewlap, and into a pencil-like tuft 
on the end of the tail. From the summit of tBfc 
head there diverges, with a whirl, a bunch of ra- 
ther long coarse hair, which lies flat, is usually 
lighter coloured than that u'^hich is.adjacent, ana 
extends towards the horns, and over the forehead. 
The general colour of the animal is brown, in va- 
rious shades, which very often approaches to 
black, but sometimes is rather light. Some parts, 
especially about the legs and belly, are usually 
white; but in diflerent individuals, these are very 
differently disposed. 

‘ In the first column of the following table is 
the measurement of a full grown cow : in the se- 
cond is that of a young male. 


Ft. In. Ft. In. 

From the nose to the summit of the 


head, 1 6 1 8 

Distance between the roots of the 

horns, 010 0 9 

From the horns to the shoulder, .3 3 3 0 

From the shoulder to the insertion 

of the tail, 4 3 3 10 

Height at the shoulder, 4 9 4 7 

Height at the loins, 4 4 4 2 

Depth of the chest, 2 9 

Circumference of the chest, ...6 7 5 7 

Circumference at the loins, ... 5 10 5 6 

Length of the horns, 1 2 

Length of the ears, 010 


* Tlie different species of the ox kind may be 
readily distinguished from the Gaydl by the fol- 
lowing marks. The European and Indian oxen 
by the length of their tails, which reach to the 
false hoofs ; the American ox by the gibbosity on 

LI 2 
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its back ; the Baoes moschaitt^ C^er, mdpumlm, 
^ having their horns a]>proximated at the bases; 
we Mm grtmniem by its whole tail being covered 
with long silky hairs ; the Bos Bubalus, at least 
the I$idia» bvinalo, by liaving the wliole length 
of its horns compressed, .and by their bein^ longer 
than the head, and wrinkled; also by its thin 
coat «f hair, by its want of a dewlap, and, above 
all, by its manners ; the Bos barbatus by the long 
beard on its chin. 

‘ The cry of the GayAl has no resemblance to 
the grunt of the Indian ox, but a good deal re- 
sembles that of the buffalo. It is a kind of low- 
ing, but shriller, and not near so loud as that of 
the European ox. To this, however, the GayM 
approaches much nearer than it does to the 
buffalo.’ 

The result of inquiries made by Mr. Macrae, 
at Chatgaon, has been communicated by that gen- 
tleman, in the following answer to questions which 
were transmitted to him. 

‘ The Gayal is found wild in the range of moun- 
tains that form the eastern boundary of the pro- 
vin(x:s of Aracan, Chittagong ( Chatgaon ), Tipura, 
and Silhet. 

‘ The Cticis, or Lunctas, a race of people inha- 
biting the hills immediately to the eastward of 
Chatgaon, have herds of the Gayal in a domesti- 
cated state. By them he is called Shial; from 
which, most probably, his name of Gay&l is de- 
rived ; as he is never seen on the plains* except 
vrhen brought there. By the Mugs he is named 
J'hongnmh ; and by the Burmas, Ninec. la the 
Hindu s'&stra he is called Gabay. H jypipcara* 
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Rowever, that be i» an animal very little bno^ 
beynnd the limits of his native mountains, exce|rt 
to the inhabitants of the provinces above-ffliett- 
tioned. 

‘ 'fhe Gayal is of a dull heavy appearance ; but, 
at the same time, of a form which indicates much 
strength and activity, .like that of the wild' buf- 
falo. His colour is invariably brown ; but of dif- 
ferent shades, from a light to a dark tinge ; and 
he freriuently has a white forehead^ and four 
white legs, with the tip of the tail also white. 
He has a full eye, and, as he advances in age, 
often becomes blind ; but it is uncertain whether 
from disease, or from a natural decay. His dispo- 
sition is gentle; even when wild, in his native 
hills, he is not considered to be a dangerous ani- 
mal, never standing the approach of man, much 
less bearing his attack. The Ctich hunt the wild 
ones for the sake of their flesh. 

‘ Tire Gayal delights to range about in the 
thickest forest, where he browses, evening and 
morning, on the tender shoots and leaves of dif- 
ferent shrubs ; seldom feeding on grass, when he 
can get these. To avoid the noonday heat, he re- 
tires to the deepest shade of the forest ; preferring 
the dry acclivity of the hill, to repose on, rather 
than the low swampy ground below; and never, 
like the buffalo, wallowing, in ihud. 

‘ Gayals have been domesticated among the 
Clicis from time immemorial; and without any 
variation, in their appearance, from the wild stock. 
No difference whatever is observed in the colour 
of the wild and tame breeds : brown of diffbent 
shades being the general colour of both. The 

LI 3 
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Ge^dl is about the size of the wild buf* 
of The tame Gay&l, among the Cdcis, 

being bred in nearly the same habits of freedom, 
and on the same food, without ever undergoing 
any labour, grows to the same size with the wild 
one. 

« 

‘ He lives to the age of fifteen, or twenty, years : 
and, when three years old, the Gaydl cow receives 
the bull ; goes eleven months with young ; and 
will not again admit his embrace until the follow- 
ing season after she has brought forth. 

* The Gayal cow gives very little milk, and 
does not yield it long ; but, what she gives is of 
a remarkably rich quality ; almost equally so with 
the cream of other milk, and which it also re- 
sembles in colour. The Cucis make no use what- 
ever of the milk, but rear the Gayals entirely for 
the sake of their flesh and skins. They make their 
shields of the hides of this animal. The flesh of 
the Gceyal is in the highest estimation among the 
Ciicis ; so much so, that no solemn festival is 
ever celebrated without slaughrering one or more 
Gayals, according to the importance of the occa- 
sion. 

‘ The Ciicts train their Gayals to no labour ; al- 
though, .fn)m the great strength and gentle dis- 
position of the animal, he must be very com.- 
petent to every purpose, either of draught, or 
carriage, to which the buffalo, or the ox, is ap- 
plicable. 

* The domesticated Gayals are allowed by the 
C^U to roam at large, during the day, through 
the forest, in the neighbourhood of the village ; 
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but, ,as evening approaches, they all return home, 
of their .own accord ; the young GayAl being early 
taught this habit, by being regularly fed eveiy 
night with salt, of which he is very *fond : and, 
from tlie occasional continuance of this practice, 
as he grows up, the attachment of the Gaydl to 
his native village, becomes so strong, that, when 
the Cdcts migrate from it, they are obliged to set 
fire to the huts which thev are about to leave, 
lest their Gaydk should return thither from their 
new place of residence, before they become 
equally attached to it, as to the former, through 
the same means. 

‘ The wild Gayul sometimes steals out from the 
forest in the night, and feeds in the rice fields 
bordering on the hills. The Cuc'is give no grain 
to their cattle. With us, the tame Gayals feed on 
Caldi (phaseolus max) ; but, as our hills abound 
with shrubs, it has not been remarked, what par- 
ticular kind of grass they prefer. 

‘ The Hindus, in this province, will not kill the 
Gabay, which they hold in equal veneration with 
the cow. But the As'l Gayul, or Sddi, they hunt, 
and kill, as they do the wild buffalo. The ani- 
mal, here alluded to, is another species of Gaydl 
found wild in the hills of Chatgaon; a correct de- 
scription of which will be given hereafter. He 
has never been domesticated ; and is, in appear- 
ance and disposition, very different from the. com- 
mon Gaydl, which has been just described. , The 
natives call him the As I Gaydl m contradistinction 
to the Gabay. The Cucis distinguish him by the 
name of Sebi, and the Mugs and Burmas by that 
of P’han) ; and they consider him, next to the 
tiger, the most dangerous and the fiercest anima 
of their forests.’ 


LI 4 
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Etidt writjes from Tipttra,) is 
fittlft kfiowrt to tho tiitives here ; it is principally 
CObsideitd as ari inhabitant of the Chat^aon hills. 

conver^tiott with people belonging to the 
Jtaja ofUj^ra, on the subject of this animal’, I have 
iinderstood, that it is known in the recesses of 
the more eastern part of the Tipura hills, but 
has never been caught. In the past year, some 
of these animals were seen in a herd of elephants, 
and continued some time with the herd : but 
they were alarmed by the noise used in driving 
the elephants, and escaped being secured in the 
fenced enclosure. The K'htda of that season was 
nearly five hours journey from the skirts of the 
hills. 

* The animal is found wild, but is easily domes- 
ticated, though, in this state, he essentially par- 
takes of wild habits. I have some Gayals at 
Munnamutty ; and, from their mode of feeding, I 
presume, that they keep on the skirts of the val- 
iies, to enable them to feed on the sides of the 
mountain, where they can browse. They will not 
touch grass, if they can find shrubs. 

‘ While kept at Camcrlah, which is situated in 
a level country, they used to resort to the tanks, 
and eat on the sides ; frequently betaking them- 
selves to the water, to avoid^ the heat of the 
Srun. However, they became sickly, and ema- 
ciated; and their eyes suffered much. But, on 
ticing sent to the hills, they soon recovered, and 
are now in a healthy condition. They seem 
fend of the shade ; and are observed in the hot 
Wather to take the turn of the hills, so as to 
be always sheltered from the sun. They do not 
"Wallow in mud like buffaloes; but delight in 
water, and stand in it, during the greatest heat 
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of the dayv witih the front of ^leir headt flhoye 
the surface. 

Each cow yields from two and a hilSf, to about 
four tfSrs, of milk *, which is rich, sweet, and al- 
most as thick as cream ; it is of a high flavour, and 
makes excellent butter.’ 

Information, decisive of the question, whether 
the Gflya/ engender with the common Indicm bull, 
has been received from Mr. Bird, at Dacca; who 
‘ having brought a domesticated female Gay6l from 
‘ Chittagong to that place, and not being able to 
‘ procure a male GayM at Dacca, directed a common 
‘ bull t to be presented to her, which the female 
‘ received, upon being blinded by a cloth thrown 
‘ over her eyes : the issue was a cow resembling 
‘ mostly the Gay&l mother ; and from that cow, 
‘ impregnated by a bull of the same common breed, 
‘ another cow was produced, which also had grown 
‘ up and was in calf by a common bull, at the 
‘ date of Mr. Bird’s letter.’ 

Mr. Dick communicated the following answer 
from Silket. 

‘ Not being able to procure, here, any satisfac- 
tory information respecting the GayM, I trans- 
mitted questions to my VaMl at CdcKhdr (having 
understood, that those animals had been sent hi- 
ther, from that place,) and desired him to obtain 
the most correct information on the subject. 


* From five to eight pounds. 

t Of tlie breed named DhwdlL It is a Zehu of the common 
kind, found in the middle districts of BmgftL 
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* i^ard to the Hindus scrupling to kill a 
G4y&l, I could not obtain a direct answer; as the 
word “ OS' is affixed to one of the names, from 
which they infer that it partakes of the cow, and 
are afraid positively to declare, that it is not im- 
proper to kill the animal ; quoting a passage from 
the Sdstra, “ G6sadr'is'ah Gaoayah” ‘ a Gavaya is 
like an ox.’ However, the Raja of Cdch'hdr, who 
is a Cshatriya of the Sdryabansi race, occasionally 
sends several Gaydls to be sacrificed on certain hills 
in his country, in order to conciliate the Dtcatd 
of the place ; as his Vakil informs me.’ 

The answers received from the Vakil at Cdchhdr, 
to the questions forwarded by Mr. Dick, con- 
tain the following information. 

‘ The Gaydl is called Gaujangali in the Persian 
language, Gavaya in Sanscrit, and Mit'kand by 
the mountaineers; but others name the animal 
Gobay-goru. 

‘ Gaydls are not confined to the woods ; they 
are domesticated. But wild Gaydls are found in 
the mountains of Bhotant, &c. They are kept, in 
a tame state, by the people wlio inhabit the Cdld- 
ndgd hills, near the district of CKhilhet ( Silhet ), 
on the eastern border of the jjrovince of Cdclihar, 
west of Manipur, and north of a tract dependant 
on Tripura, Cdldndgds, Cuds, and Kkds'is (jv'xhtf, of 
mountaineers), keep Gaydls for the sake of the flesh, 
not for the milk, which they do not use ; nor for 
burden, since they have no such employment for 
their cattle. 


‘ The Gaydl lives to the age of twenty, or twen- 
ty-five, .years ; it has reached its full growth at 
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five years; and the female is generally higher 
than the male. She receives the bull in her fifth 
year, and bears after ten months. If milked, she 
yields from two, to two and a half, sh's of milk 
or sometimes more. 

‘ The tame Gayals, however long they may have 
been domesticated, do not at all differ from the 
wild; unless in temper: for the wild are fierce 
and untractable. The colour of both is the same; 
namely, that of the antelope; but some are white, 
and others black : none are spotted, nor piebald. 
They graze and range like other cattle ; and eat 
rice, mustard, chiches, and any cultivated pro- 
duce ; as also chaff and choppetl straw. 

“ The Gavaya is like a cow consequently, not 
the same with a cow ; a Hindu, therefore, com- 
mits no offence by killing one. But natives of 
Bengal, or of the mountains, who are Hindus, 
scruple to kill a Gaydl themselves, because it is 
named Gohay-goru (or the Gavaya cow).’ 

To this answer, an addition \vas made by the 
Raja's Vakil, at Silhet. 

‘ Met' lianas are sacrificed, especially by Nagas 
and Cuds, before the mountain gods, Ndkharam 
and Muir am The Cuds and Nagas are fond of 
the meat; and, therefore, constantly keep such 
cattle, and eat their flesh ; and often make pre- 
sents of them to the R6jd of Cdcfihdr. The R^^ 
preserves them, and sometimes offers Met'hands in 
sacrifices to deities ; or entertains, with their flesh, 
Ndgds and Cuds, who come to visit him. The 


* From four to five pounds. 
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»KNinfi(dQeers afe much pleasfd with that oompli- 
meut, aud eat the meat with delight.’ 

This information has established (what I had 
previously conjectured), that the animal mention- 
ed by many Sanscrit authors, under the name of 
Gaeoaya, is no other than the Gayal. Ameba 
S iNHA, in a chapter of his dictionary relating to 
animals, mentions the Gavaya witn many wild 
animals ; among which are the black antelope, the 
spotted axis, the porcine deer, the painted or 
white-footed antelope, the grunting ox, and the 
musk deer. One of his commentators (ba'ta- 
mucuta) says of the Gavaya^ that, in shape, it 
resembles the ox. He had previously compared 
the form of the grunting ox {Bos grunniem,) to 
that of a buffalo. Another annotator states Ga- 
vaya, as a name received into the common dialects. 
Both agree in deriving the word from Go, a bull 
or cow, and aya knowledge ; because, as they re- 
mark, ‘ one might take it for an ox.’ 

The Baja-nighanti, an excellent catalogue of 
natural productions, with their reputed qualities 
in the Materia Medica, states Gccoaya as syno- 
nymous with Vana-gb, or wild ox : also called 
in Sanscrit, Balabkadra and Mahagaxa: and, in 
the vulgar dialect, Gava'i. Another vocabulary 
has added Gavdnuca to the Sanscrit synonyma; 
and, according to the Rqja-nighanti, the female 
i» likewise named Bhillagavi, or cow of the Bhil- 
las, (a tribe of pillagers and mountaineers). 

No further evidence would seem necessary, had 
not the Bhavapracha, a celebrated medical work, 
confounded the Gavaya with the Risya, or 
Rishya, (in Hindi, Rbjh), which is the painted 
or white-footed antelope, called Ni/gau. Mada- 
3 
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NAPA'tA, itt a similar catalogue of animals c<m- 
sidered relatively to their medical uses *, has 
fallen into the same error ; and so, probably, other 
writers may have done, who. inhabit countries 
where the Gay&l is little known. 

To correct this mistake, (without relying on 
the separate mention of the two animals in the 
Ameracosha,) I shall cite no less an authority, 
than the Indian scripture. The twenty-fourth 
chapter of the Vdjasaniyl Yajurvida, enumerates 
the animals, which should be consecrated to va- 
rious deities, at an As'wamM'ha. It is there di- 
rected (v. 27), that three Rlsyas, (white-footed 
Antelopes,) shall be consecrated to the deities 
named Vasus ; and, towards the close of the next 
verse (v. 28), it is required, that three buffaloes 
shall be presented to Varun'a, as many Gavayasto 
Vrihaspati, and the same number of camels to 
Twasht'ri. The commentator on the VMa, (Ma- 
hi'd’hara,) explains as signifying, ‘wild 

cattle resembling kine.’ It is evident, tliut this 
suits better with the Gaydl, than with any other 
animal known in India. 

From the authorities above quoted, the Sanscrit 
synonyma may be safely concluded. But it is not 
so easy to determine a Persian name of this spe- 
cies of ox. Gaujangali, or cow of the forest, 
mentioned by Mr. Dick’s Vakil at CAch'hdr, is a 
suitable designation; but it does not occur, so 
far as. I can learn, in any Persian work of autho- 
rity. It may be necessary to caution the reader, 
not to suppose the Persian GaucOhi (which lite- 
rally signifies, as Mr. Gladwin translated it f. 


^ In the Madana^vinode-nighanti, 
t Aifdz Addythy 347- 
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laountain co^), to be this, or any other species 
of the OX. The Tohfatutmumlnin, and Makhzemil- 
athiyehf two celebrated treatises by Persimi phy- 
sicians, concur in describing the three varieties 
of Gmtcbhi, also named Gauzen, or Gdzen, and 
in Arabic, Iifyal, or Uyyal, as three sorts of deer : 
and the last mentioned work declares it to be 
the same with the Hindi Burehsinghd, or Cervm 
Elaphus. 

I take this opportunity, while treating of a 
species of ox, to notice an error which crept 
into Kerr's unfinished translation of the animal 
kingdom in LrN'x.y.us's Systema Naturae;' and 
which has been followed by Doctor Turtoxt in 
translating the general system of nature by 
Linnaus. Mr. Ki rr described and figured, 
under the name of Bos Arnce, an animal, which, 
notwithstanding the exaggerated description, 
gi\ en on the authority of ‘ a British officer, who 
met with one in the woods, in the country above 
Bengal*,' is evidently nothing else but the wild 
huftalo, an animal very common throughout 
Bengal, and known there, and in the neigh- 
bouring provinces of Hindostan, by the name of 
Arna. Though neither fourteen feet high, as 
Mr. Kerr has stated, or rather as the officer, on 
whose information he relied, had affirmed ; nor 
even eight feet, as Doctor Tcrtox, following 
Kerr’s inference from a drawing, asserts ; yet it 
is a large and very formidable animal, conspi- 
cuous for its strength, courage, and ferocity. 
It may not be true, that the buffaloes of Asm 
and Europe constitute a single species ; but, cer- 
tainly, the wild and tame buffaloes of India do 


Kerr, page 33(). 
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not appear to differ in any thing, except the supe- 
rior size, and more uniform figure, of the wild 
animal. A better description of the buffalo, than 
has been yet given, is perhaps wanted ; but the 
Bos Arme, of Kerr and Turton, must be re- 
jected from systems of zoology, as an erroneous 
description taken from a loose drawing, assisted 
by the fragment of a skeleton. 
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APPENDIX. 

Introductory Remarks, intended to have ac- 
compamed Captain Mahony’s Paper on Ceylon, 
and the Doctrines of' Buddha, published in the 
Seventh Volume of the Asiatic Researches, but 
inadvertently omitted in publishing that Volume. 

BY J. H. HARINGTON, ESft. 

I HAVE the pleasure of laying before the Society 
a paper on the island of Ceylon, and on the reli- 
gious opinions of the greater part of its inhabi- 
tants, the worshippers of Boodh, or Buddha, 
whose religion and philosophy appeared to Sir \V. 
Jones, “ connected with some of the most curious 
“ parts of Asiatic history and the period of his 
appearance an important epoch in Hindoo Chrono- 
logy t- 

This paper, which has been procured by the 
Honourable Mr. Duncan, from Captain Mahony, 
an officer of the Bombay establishment, for some 
time resident on the Island of Ceylon, has, with 
another paper already communicated to the Society 
by Captain Mackenzie, anticipated and super- 
seded some cursory remarks written by myself, 
during a short residence at Columbo, in the year 
1797 ; and which I had hoped to render more wor- 
thy of perusal, on receiving a translation of the 
Peerbw&nd P6td, an ancient book composed in the 
Pdli language by 'Anunda' Ma'ha' Tiru'na'shee, 


* Asiatic Researches, Volume I, pap€ 351. 
f Discourse on the Hindus, Asiatic Researches, Volume I. 
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which was given to me by a priest of Buddha, as 
containing a full account of his religion ; and 
which I left to be translated at Columbo, 'by IVIon- 
sieur DkHoan, with the assistance ^'Lewis De 
Sylva. !But the French version made, by them 
was ui;^fortunately put on board the Greemcich, 
captured by a vessel from the Isle of France; and 
it has consequently never -reached me. We shall 
noti ’ however, have to regret this accident, if 
Captain Mahoxy, wlio has given an extract from 
an historical work, the Maha Raja JVallich, or as 
a ^py of it shewn to me was called, the' Ri'iji'nvu- 
lae Puttur, sliall hereafter favour the society with 
the communication of tlie authentic materials for 
a history of the <S'D?grt/tw, tlieir religion, manners, 
and customs, which I understand to be in his 
possession. 

t 

In the mean time I beg the Society's accept- 
ance (for their Museum) of turn small images 
of Boodii, wliich I procurcrl at Columbo; and of 
two others brouglit from tl)e Burmah dominions 
by Captain Cox, late resident at Rangoon; the 
identity of which proves incontestibly tliat the 
object of worship on the Eujilern peninsula, and 
the Island of Cej/lon, is the same. I also beg - to 
deposit in the Society’s library the accompanying 
copy of the Peenneana Pota above-mentioned, of 
wdiich, at some futirre period, we may hope to 
procure another translation, if that carried to 
Bourbon or Mauritius, should not find its way to 
Europe, and the public. 

I shall only add my testimon}" to that of Cap- 
tain Maiionv, as to tile period at which the Sin- 
gakse compute the appearance of (iou tama Bud- 
dha; whose death, or rather disappearance from 
the eat til, they state to have been years be 
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fore 1797 A. C. or 542 years before the birth of 
Christ; and as their sacred era is reckoned from 
this epoch, it niay be esteemed deserving of credit. 
It also corre^onds, almost exactly, with the com- 
putation pf the same era in Siam, as staiUlfl by Mr. 
Marsden, in his tract on the chronology of the 
Hindus; wherein, speaking of Siam, he observes, 
“ the civil reckoning is by lunar years, consisting^ 
“ ordinarily of twelve months each, with an il||£^ 
“ calation of seven months in the period of ipne- 
“ teen years, and commencing with the new moon 
“ that precedes the winter solstice. This era is 
“ computed from the supposed time of the intr 9 ;^ 
“ duction of their religion by Summonacohom, 
“ 544 years before Christ; or in the year of the 
“ Julian period 4l0'9-” 

The real time at which Buddha, the son of 
Sudh6dun, (from whom he has the appellation 
SoMh6-ddni, in the Amara-cosha,) propagated the 
heterodox doctrines ascribed to him by his fol- 
lowers, and for which they have been branded as 
atheists, and persecuted as lieretics, by the Brah- 
mens, is, however, a desideratum which the learned 
knowledge, and indefatigable research, of Sir W. 
Jones have still left to be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. His usual candour induced him to ac- 
knowledge his original error, in supposing this 
Buddha to have been the W'oden of the Goths, 
and genius of the planet Mercury*; and the pas- 
sage from the Bhag^watarnrita, rjuoted in his dis- 
sertation on the chronology of the Hindus, which 
states that Buddha, (the. ninth “ be- 
“ came visible the thousand and second year of the 


* Disserfalloii on the chronolocy of the Hindus, Asiatic Re- 
jxearclies, V'oliune II. 
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** being past,” is, I find, open to another 

reading, which makes it^the second thousandth year, 
or the year 2000, instead of 1002. At least it 
was so interpreted to me by Radha'ca'nt, the 
very who is mentioned by Sir\yiLLiAM 

Jones, as having produced to him the book, from 
which the passage in question is quoted, and who 
is now one of the Pundits of the court of Sudr 
Deetfidnee Addlut. His interpretation was also 
confirmed to me by Surv6 Te'waree, the other 
Pundit of the court ; but in justice to our revered 
Founder, whose regard to truth I have but imi- 
tated in this remark, I must add, that Mr. Bla- 
ftuiERE, whose knowledge of tlie Sanscrit lan- 
gliage is too well known to need my testimony, 
concurs in the reading and version of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones. 

Another point yet to be ascertained is, whether 
Buddha, the ninth 'Avatar of the Hindus^ be the 
same with the heretic Buddha, now worshipped 
at Ceylon, and in the eastern peninsula ; as well as 
in China, Bootan, and Tibet. Sir William Jones, 
in his dissertation on the Gods of Greece, Italy, 
and India*, observes on Buddha, that “ he seems 
“ to have been a reformer of the doctrines con- 
“ tained in the Vidas ; and though his good na- 
“ ture led him to censure these ancient books, be- 
“ cause they enjoined sacrifices of cattle, yet he is 
“ admitted as the ninth A'vatdr, even by the 
“ Brahmens of Cas'i.” Captain Wilford, in his 
dissertation on Egypt and the Nile'\, after men- 
tioning the subversion of the religion and govern- 
ment of De'va'da'sa, the sovereign of Benares, by 


* Asiatic Researches t Voljume 1. 
t Asiatic Researches^ Volume III. 
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VisHNo, in the character of Jina, Ma'ha de'va 
in the form of Arhav, ofIiIahima'n, and Brah* 
MA' in the figure of BunniiA, remarks, “ most of 
“ the Br&hmens insist that the Buddha, who per- 
“ verted De'va'da'sa, was not the ninths incarna- 
“ tion of Vishnu, whose name, some say, should 
“be written Boudha, or B6ddha; but not.|b 
“ mention the Amarcosh, the Mughdha-bodhy and 
“ the Gita-govind, in all of which, the ninth Aya^ 
“ tdr is called Buddha, it is expressly declared in 
“ the Bhagavat, that Vishnu should appear ninth- 
“ ly in the form of “Buddha,” son of Jina, for 
“ the purpose of confounding the Daityas, at a 
“ place named Cicata, when the C«/i-age should 
“ be completely begun.” 

In this quotation, the ninth A'vatar is called the 
son of Jina ; (perhaps as a descendant from Jina, 
or as having adopted part of his doctrines ;) but 
the present worshippers of Buddha state him to 
be the son of Sudhodun, and those from whom 
Aboolfuzul took his account of Boodh in the 
Ayeen Akbery, gave him the same information ; 
in which they are supported by the Amara-cdska, 
as already noticed. The followeis of Boodh, at 
Ceylon, althougli their long intercourse with the 
Hindus (especially since they have been governed 
by a Hindu prince) has introduced some Hindii 
tenets and observances, in addition to what may 
have been originally derived from them, also po- 
sitively deny that their Booini is the Hindti A va- 
tar. The conclusion of Sir W. Jones *, that a se- 
cond Buddha, assuming the name and character 
of the first, attempted to overset the system of the 


* Dissertation on the chronology of the Hindus, Asiatic Re- 
searches, Volume U. 

At m 3 
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Brdhmem, and was the cause of their persecution 
of the Boudhas, corr^ponds with, and is sup- 
ported hy, the information given to Aboolfuzul, 
who says, “ Th& Brdhmens call Boodh the ninth 
A'vatdPy but aSttrt that, the religion which is as- 
“ cribed to him is false, and fabricated by some 
^^ther person 


# See further his account of this religion, in the Third Volume 
of Glapwin’s Translation of the j4i/ren Akbery, page 157. 
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